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PREFACE. 





Tne present volume concludes the historical, geo- 
graphical and statistical account of the Himélayan dis- 
tricts of the North-Western Provinces in accordance 
with the instructions conveyed in Government Resolution, 
North-Western Provinces, No. 724A., dated 21st April, 
1875, which will be found in the preface to the second 
volume of the Gazetteer. It was there laid down that 
the work should aim at a position differing from and 
so newhat higher than that of an ordinary Gazetteer, 
should be complete in itself and contain an account of all 
matters of interest connected with each district, or a 
reference to them where a detailed description was con- 
sidered unnecessary. It was further directed that a 
description and history of each fiscal sub-division should be 
given, sufficient to place officers new to the district charge 
in possession of such general knowledge of the pbysical 
capabilities of the tract, its fiscal history and its inhabi- 
tants, as may enable them at once to exercise an intelligent 
control over its administration. This extended scheme 
was adopted in view of the failure of the District Memoirs, 
and was intended to supply their place, merely omitting 
in settlement notices details of a purely executive cha- 
racter, such as the reasons for adopting certain classifica- 
tions of soils in particular localities, the details of the 
survey demarcation of boundaries, preparation of records, 
the adjustment of circle rates and suéh similar matters. 


The first two volumes contain all matters affecting the 
entire Himalayan tract in the North-Western Provinces 


( vii ) 


( viii ) 


asawhole. The present volume gives the topographical, 
statistical and other local information for each fiscal 
sub-division and important tract, town or place, in the 
Kumaon, Garhwal, Tardi, Dehra Din and Jaunsar-Bawar 
districts. The sections under each notice compress within 
a reasonable compass everything of interest not only in 
the local official records, but in papers that have been 
printed at any time besides the results of much original 
inquiry. The notice of each of the numerous fiscal sub- 
divisions, most of which were recently created and had 
to be carefully defined, contains all that it is necessary 
to know for good administration regarding ‘ts tiscal history 
past and present, its physical peculiarities 1nd the popula- 
tion recorded at settlement. Under Kumaon will be found 
abrief and accurate account of every settlement, and the 
results given are in accord with the statistics recorded in 
the last report on the current settlement. The Jaunsdr- 
Bawar notice also gives the result of the recent settlement. 
The Dehra Din final settlement report has not been 
received, so that Mr. Williams’ Memoir must be referred 
to for its fiscal history. 


I have to thank Sir Henry Ramsay for assistance and 
advice throughout the work, and especially for the mate- 
rials for the notice of the Bhaébar, the administration of 
which has been especially his own work, Mr. Macdonald 
and Mr. Kilvert have aided in the notice of the Tardi, 
and the former has examined the proofs. Mr. F. Fisher, 
C.S., supplied in great part the notices of Mussoorie and 
Dehra, and Major Reade examined the proofs of the por- 
tions relating to Garhwal whilst passing through the 
press. I would especially here record my obligations to 
Colonel Garstin for his considerable aid in correcting 
notices of portions of the hills towards and beyond the 
snows which I was unable to visit and for examining the 


( ix ) 


proofs of the entire Kumaon portion of the volume. No 
trouble has been spared, therefore, to make these volumes 
complete and accurate, and this the last with which 
I shall have any connection now passes out for the judg- 
ment of my brother officers, who will best be able to 
state whether it fulfils the conditions above referred tc 
or not. 


CatcuTTa: 
February 19, 1886. E. T. ATKINSON. 
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PART II 


Kailas, a peak in the Kangri or glacier sub-division of Puréng in 
Hundes, to the north of the Manasarowar lake, is situate in north 
latitude 31°-4’ and east longitude 81°-22’, with an elevation of 
21,830 feet above the level of the sea. It is called Tise by the 
Huniyas. As seen from the north-western point of Rakas Tal it 
appears to rise to the north out of the plain only two or three miles 
distant, dominating the peaks and ridges for some miles around by 
at least 2,000 feet, Captain H. Strachey thus describes it :— 

The south-western frovt of Kailée ie in a line with the adjacent range, but 
separated on either side by a deep ravine; the base of the mass thos isolated is 
two or three miles in length perhaps ; the general height of it, estimated to be 
4,260 feet above the plaio, but from ‘he west end the peak rises some 1,500 feet 


' Fraser’s Journals, 4107 ; As. Bea, XIV, 149; Skinner’s Excursions, 300 ; 
daoquemont, IV, 76, 92. 
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higher, io a cone or dome rather, of pareboloidal shape ; the genera! figure is not 
enlike that of Nands Devi, as seen from Almors. The peak and the upper part 
of the eastera ridge are well covered with snow, which contrasts beautifully with 
the deep parple colour of the mass of mountains below. Tho stratification of the 
rock is strongly marked in sucoeasive ledges that catch the snow falling from 
above, forming irreguiar bands of alternate white and purple : one of these bands 
more marked than the rest encircles the base of the peak, and thie, according to 
the Hinde tradition, is the mark of the cable with which the R&ksbess attempted 
to drag the throne of Siva from its place. Fragments of a dark purple stone 
strongly resembling in colour the rock of Kailés, which are found on the shores of 
the lake, were a sort of rough jasper. 

‘Ihe openings on both sides of Kailés disclose onty more mountains in the 
rear; the western ravine appears to be two or three miles deep ; the back of the 
eastera receas is occupied bya five pyrawidal mass rising in ateps of rock and 
snow, with a carious slant caused by the dip of stratification (to the eartward). 
The average height of the Kangri mountains sroand mast be about the same as 
the eastern ridge of Kailés, 4.850.feet above the plain, ¢.c., 19,500 feet of absolate 
elevation above the sea, of which only the uppermost 1,000 feet or so Is tolerably 
well snowed. 

On a ledge on the hase of Kaiths, about the middle of the south side, is Kangri, 
by the HinduetSnis called (Dindi) Darchin (14,500 feet). Moorcroft, in 1812, fouod 
here “‘ four houses of unburnot brick or stones and about twenty-eight tenta,” to 
which may be added the Gambe of Gyanktang, which, in 1867, was a large village. 
Through the ravines on either side of the monntalos is the passage by which the 
pilgrims make the periivama or circamambuolation. The circuit is performed in two 
days by those who take it easily, but with more exertion it may be done in one 
day: There are four Gum ba on tbe road ; (1) Nindiphu (or Dindi) in the we: .ern 
ravine, on the right bank of the Siércho, and immediately opposite the peak of 
Kailés ; this is the principal shrine and the head-quarters of the Lhoba Lima; (2) 
Didiphu, which is farther up the ravine of the Sirchu: thence the pilgrim road 
croages the Dolma-La, the ridge of the mountain behind the peak on which is a 
small pond which the Hindusténis called Gauri-Kund ; the ridge is high enough to 
have snow upon it early in the summer. Thence the road descends to (38) Jungdul- 
pho, to the eastern ravine, and (4) the Gyanktang, in Kangri, 

From the south face of Kailés, close above Kangri, rises a considerable stream, 
which the Bhotiyas called L4-cbu, (é.c., the mountain river) falling ioto Cho-Lagan 
three or four miles to the south-east of its northern extremity. Moorcroft des- 
cribes this stream es crossed by a sanga just below Kangri and originecing ine 
cascade cloze above; he calle it the Darchiu-gadera, a mere Hindusténi generality, 
From the ravine east uf Kailas comes another considerable stream also debouch- 
ing into the lake a mile or two east of the Lé-chu: this the Bhotiyas name after 
Barka, which is on the left bank of it in the plain between the mountain and the 
lake. 

This Barka is the third “ Tarjum,’’ i.¢., ‘ mail-station,’ on the Lhéss road from 
Gér, There is no village, but a standing camp of « tent or two, for the couriers. 
These two streams, L&-cha and Barka, are the only permanent affluents of Cho- 
Lagan from the Kangri mountains. The Lé-chu, whieb is a very large stream, 
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is 15v fect wide and deepest three feet, cupning through a sandy bed, here a furlong 
broad, and expanding with much aub-dirision of the stream towards the lake.’. 

Mr, Ryall writes : :— Kailas in appearance is very striking. It 
is not unlike in shape a roughly-made Hindu temple with a few 
feet of its conical top broken off. For some miles around all the 
peaks fall short of Kailas by nearly 2,000 feet, and this superiority 
in height within an extensive radius euhances the beauty of the 
peak.” Kailés in Chhakbéta (5,866 feet) below Malwa Tal, also 
called Mahadeo-ka-ling, is said to resemble the Kailas in Tibet. 
There is a fair held herein Phalgun just before the Holi Mr. Griffiths 


thus describes Kailas in his translation of the Raméyana.* 
“ To far Himélaya’s summits flee. 
Kailésa there wilt thou behold, 
And Rishabh with his peaks of gold. 
Between them see a mountain rise, 
Whose splendour will enchant thine cyes ; 
His aides are clothed abeve below, 
With all the rarest herbs that grow. 
Upon that moantain’s lofty crest, 
Four plants, of sovereigu power possessed, 
Spring from the soil, and flashing there, 
Shed radiance through the neighbouring air. 
One drawe the shaft : one brings again 
The breath of life to warm the alain ; 
One heals each wonnd ; one gives anew, 
To faded cheeks their wonted hue. 
Fly, chieftain, to that mountain’s brow 
And bring those herbs to save us now.” 

Kaintr, or Kanyur, a traveller’s buagalow and halting-place on 
the middle route from Péori to Almora in patti Choprakot of par- 
gavah Chandpur in Kumaon, is situate on the right bank of the 
eastern Nyér river, in latitude 30°-17-57 and longitude 79°-6’-10", 
distant 9 miles 1 furlong 10 poles trom Gwalkura; 14 miles 
5 farlongs 28 poles from Chhiphalghat bungalow, on the same 
road and 10 miles 13 poles from Bungidhar traveller’s bungalow ; 
The road hence to Gwalkura has been described ander GwWALKURA 
and that to Buingidhdér under BunaIpHAR. The road hence to 
Baijirau passes by Ghatura across the Lokhar Ganga, Hit and 


Chauri rivulets, 1 mile 5 furlongs 29 poles. Thence across the 


1H. Strachey, Jouroey to Cho-Lagan. J., A. S. Ben. XVII (2) 29 : Bee Ména- 
aarowar, also Montgomery's Pandis’s Account, Rec. G. T. LX XI, 198, which gives 
farther information. 3'V. 224, 
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Pandera, Ghut and Sema! rivulets to Sacli and Kaula, all of 
which are bridged ; from the Kaula, an ascent of 1,000 yards loads 
to the Chauri-kb4l, 3 miles 1 furlong 20 poles from the bridge 
across the Chauri rivulet, A descent of about the same length 
leads to the Nansyiun bridge and by Toli and Jiwai (2 miles 5 
farlongs 18 poles) to the Gynnlekh-Chaari and Sukni village 
(1 mile 6 furlongs 30 poles), whence it is level to Baijirau and 
the Kunjoli traveller's bungalow. Kaindt was at one time the 
head-quarters of a tahs{l since absorbed in Srinagar. 

Kairarau, a sub-division of parganab Barahmandal in Kamaon, 
contains the upper watere of the Gagfs river uear Dunagiri. At 
the recent settlement it had an assessable area of 1,519 bisis,of which 
325 were culturable and 1,194 were cultivated (500 irrigated). The 
land-revenue in 1,815 amounted to Rs. 692; in 1820 to Rs. 1,056; 
in 1843 to Rs. 1,269; and is now Rs. 2,618, which fulls at Rs. 1-11-7 
per acre on the total assessable area at settlement and at Rs. 2-3-1 
per acre on the cultivation. The population then numbered 2,859 
souls, of whom 1,505 were females. The patti is named after the 
Kaira caste planted here by Kirati Chand in the sixteenth century. 
The patwéri resides in Parkot, where there is a school. 

Kakalasaun Malla, a patti of parganab Pali Pachhéon in Kn- 
maun, is bounded on the west, by Kakalaeaun Talla and Talla 
Bult; on the south, by Kosiyan Talla and Chauthan ; on the 
east, by Malli Doti and Silaur Malla and Talla ; and on the north 
by Silaur Talla. This was separated from Kakalasaun at the recent 
settlement. It occupies the valley of the Naurar stream, which 
joins the Gagis just before the confluence of the latter stream with 
the Ramganga near Bhikiya-sain. The principal villages are 
Mojhirha, Gangorha, Mohauri, Pali, Sim, and Thauli. The statis- 
ties of the Malla and Talla pattis may be shown thus :— 


ABSEBbABLE AEA IN BI81S, Pcpabriion._ 
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The incidence of the land-tax in the Malla patti fells at 
Re. 1-0-4 per acre on the total asseasable area and at Re. 0-14-8 
per acre in the Talla patti: on the caltivation it falls at Re. 1-3-5 
and Re. 1-2-4 per acre respectively. The patwari resides in Panth- 
gaon: there is a school in Sinaara. 

Kakalasaun Talla, a small patti of parganah Pali Pachhéon in 
Kumaon, separated from Kakalasaan, at the recent settlement. It is 
bounded on the north and west by the Ramganga river, which sepa- 
rates it from Talla Naydén and Walla Sult; on the south by 
Talla Sult and Kakalasaun Talla ; and on the east by the latter patti. 
It lies along the left bank of the Ramganga from its junction with 
the Gagis at Bhikiya-sain to the Bamora rivulet, and is traversed 
by the read from Ramnagar to Masi. The principal villages are 
Basot, Saurai, and Suni. The statistics will be found under Ka- 
KALASAUN MaLua. One village (Thapala) was received from Nayén 
at the recent settlement, seven were transferred to Sult Talla and 
two to Silaur Tulla. The patwari resides in Bhikiya-sain, where 
there is a school. 

Kaladhingi, a hamlet at the foot of the hills in the Chhakhfta 
Bhabar of the Kumaon district, is sitaate on the high road from 
Moradabad to Naini Tal, 47 miles from the former and 16 miles 
from the latter, in north latitude 29°-17’-57 and east longitude 
719-°23-'277, at an elevation of 1,300 feet above the sea. From 
1850 to 1875 it derived sume importance as an easy route to Naini 
Tal ; but with the opening of the railway to Bareilly it has gradually 
sunk again to its original position as a petty Bhébar mart, and 
the opening of the railway to Rauibig must still further render it 
of only purely local importance. There is a traveller’s bunga- 
low, dispensary, and police-station. The place is hot and malarious 
in the rains. ‘The population in 1872 numbered 111 souls. 

The road from Moradabad is bridged and metalled throughout 
and traversed by carriages and mail-carts. From Moradabad to 
Sebal on the Kashipur road, 5 miles ; Badh-tanda in RAmpur terri- 
tory, 15 miles ; Dariyal bungalow, 7 miles ; Rampur road joins, 4} 
miles and Tarai begins ; Mundiya with policesstation and dispen- 
sary, 64 miles; Wilsonganj, commencement of forest, 54 miles ; 
Garpu, boundary of Kamaon Bhabar, 2 miles; and Kaladhungi 
bungalow, 64 miles. From the bungalow to Naini Tal, the Grat 
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eight miles to Mungauli traveller's bungalow is a continued steep 
ascent, the peak above the bungalow attaining a height of 5,110 feet. 
For some distance es far-as Sariya Tal the road is tolerably level, 
passing by Khurpa Tal (5,364 feet), where are the remains of one 
of the stations of the Kumaon Iron Works Company now closed. 
From Sariya Tél a steep ascent of two miles leads between the 
Héni-Béni cliffs and Deop&tha by the Abelia pass into the Naini 
Tal valley. 

Kéladhéngi is connected with Haldwani (15 miles) hy a good 
cart track along the base of the hills. To Chaonchala, 5 miles, the 
soil ia little else than gravel, supporting a thin and stunted forest 
traversed by a dozen dry channels of the Nihal, the most western 
of which passes a few hundred yards east of Kaladhuogi. Chaon- 
chala is a clearing close to the base of the hills, watered by the 
Bhakra, which takes its rise in the south-eastern slopes of the Péprf 
ridge : farther east comes another torrent, on the left bank of which 
is Fatehpur. Then Haripur, Mandapur, and Luriya Tél, in the 
neighbourhood of which some three miles from Haldwéni (9.0.) 
there are large sheets of cultivation irrigated by channels from the 
Gaula. 

Kalapani, in patti Byns of pargenah Dirma in Kumaon, is a 
remarkable collection of springs regarded ag sacred by the natives 
and erroneously considered by them as the source of the K&li river, 
though the headwaters of the latter lie thirty miles further north- 
west. They are in fact unimportant tributaries and derive thcir 
name from the dark colour of their waters. They take their rise, 
on the. north-eastern declivity of the peak known as Byans-Rikbi, 
45 miles, north-east of Askot in latitude 30°-14’ and longitude 
80°-56’ at an elevation of 14,220 feet above the level of the sea. 
Their waters are discharged into a stream flowing a few hundred 
feet to the west and which bears the name of K&lapéni river. This 
river is formed by the union of two streams, one rising close to 
the western entrance of the Lipu-lekh pass and holding a westerly 
course of about four miles joins the other rising on the western 
declivity of the great Kuntas peak and flowing five miles southerly 
to the confluence (11,760 feet) and about a mile above the springs. 
The united stream flows five rhiles south-westward to its confluence 
with the K uthi river hence forth called the Kali, in Intitude 30°-11 -0° 
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and longitude 80-°54’-0", at an elevationabove the sea of 14,413 feet 
and only about 150 feet below the limit of perpetual snow. The 
spring is visited by travellers passing to Minasarowar. The drain- 
age area of the Kalapdni lies wholly within British territory, but 
a short way below the springs, the Kéli .>rms the boundary with 
Nepal. 

Kalapani, a stream rising in patti Baérabisi of parganah Sira in 
Kumaon, drains that patti, the southern slopes of Loni (7,763 feet) 
and the northern face of Masurbio (5,916) and Kamroli (4,703) and 
first. collects into a stream about Rin on the Shor and Thal road, 
and thence flowing south-west joins the eastern R&mganga on the 
left bank in latitude 29°-39’-50" and longitude 80°-11’-07 at the 
southern boundary of the same patti. 

Kali, the largest riverof Kumaon, is known on leaving the hills as 
the Sarda and lower down as the Sarju or Ghégra to its confluence 
with the Ganges at the sonthern extremity of the Ballia district in 
the North-Western Provinces. It has two head- waters: the Kéla- 
pani (yz. v.) to the east, which takes its rise in the southern slopes of 
the ridge crossed by the Lipu-lekh pass into Hundes ; and the 
western branch, which bas the lougest course and the largest volume, 
is known as the Kuthi-Y&nkti (gy. v.). The latter has its rise in the 
glaciers lying along the upper portions of the pe‘ti of Byans from 
the foot of the passes of Mankshang or Mangsha and Lunpiya 
leading into Hundes. From a little below Kalapani encamping- 
ground southwards the Kali forms the boundary with Nepal.! 
From the confluence with the Kalapaini the united stream has a 
southerly course for a few miles to Garbiya and then bends to the 
south-west, in which direction it continues to flow twenty-three miles 
farther to the confluence with the Dhauli (g. v.) on its right bank 
near Titalakot ia Darma. The Kali, which at its confluence appears 
to be twice the size of the Dhauli, is previously a vast torrent, and 
in many places a huge cataract tumbling over vast rocks, which in 
some spots form natural bridges, being wedged together by their 
pressure against each other, and against the sides of the precipices 
inclosing the deep gorges down which the stream rushes, In many 
places the stream for considerable distances is totally hidden under 


glaciers. Below the confluence the stream is thirty yards wide ; 
2 Art. V of Treaty of Sigauli. 
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but, swelled by naomerous mountain-streams received right and left, 
it sobn attains a width of eighty yards. It continues to flow ia s 
south-westerly direction, und twenty-two miles lower down, or 
seventy-five from its source, it on the right side receives the Gori 
or Goriganga, a river equal in size to itself. This confluence is 
in latitude 29°-45’-8" ; longitude 80°-25’ -0", and is 2,127 feet above 
the sea. Below this place twelve miles, and eighty-seven from its 
source, the Kali receives on its left bank from Nepél, the Chamliya, 
and three miles lower down, at the Jhula-ghat, the elevation of the 
water's edge is 1,789 feet. Sixteen miles below this, at Pachcswar, 
the Kali receives the Sarju, the greatest of its feeders, Thencefor- 
ward the united stream is no longer called the Kali, but variously 
the Sérda or the Sarju. At Pacheswar it turns a little to the sonth- 
east, and ten miles lower down, on the right bank, receives the 
Lohaghét river, two miles below the confluence of which a large 
tributary from Nepal flows in on the left. Turning southwards at 
that point, it, at a distance of eighteen miles beyond, receives on 
the right the Ladhiyain patti Pal-belon, a considerable stream. By 
all these accessions it becomes a great river, and at Barmdeo, twelve 
tiles lower down, in latitude 29°-6’-30”, longitude §0°-13’-377, 
and 148 miles from its source, it enters the plain of Hindustén, 
about 800 feet ahove the sea. Webb found it “ abont 150 yards broad 
on an average, bed stouy, very deep, and moderately rapid.” Her- 
bert estimates the discharge of water here during the dry season 
at 4,800 cubic feet per second ; that of the Ganges at Hardwér 
at 7,000. 

The Kali! is not used for navigation and but little for irrigation 
in the hills. (See Chaup&ns, Byans) A tremendous land-slip took 
place a short distance above the debouche about 1846, and com- 
pletely damned up the river, the bed of which is said to have been 
quite dry for several hours ; accounts vary from three to twelve. 
Great damage was apprehended from its bursting through the 
obstruction ; but fortunately it overcame it gradually, and no 
harm was done. There are ghits at Banbasa for the Taréi with 


canoes ; ut Barmdeo with Mundiva opposite ; at Kéladbuogi crossed 

I'This river ig the Ghaghra of Shakespear; Gogra or Ghogra of Wilson and 
Thornton ; Gharghara and Ghaghra of Wilford , Ghaghra of Buchanan and Gogra 
of Rennel. Martin's Kast Tndia, L1, 300; Prinsep's, Steam Ney. in India, 48; As. 
Res. XVI, 140; T. A. S. Ben. 1842, p. XXXILL Sea Azamcand abd Gu fairua 
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by gourds (a thieves’ ferry): Balsiya from Maldsgarhi to Purna- 
giri: Kusm for elephants and horses to Khilpatti ; Kékri only crossed 
by gourds; Dharm at the confluence of the Sarju, aud Jbula, 
where there is a bridge. The island of Chandni-Chauk! in the 
Sarda had long been a subject of quarrel between the ‘farfi and 
Oudh, but according to a decision of a commission appointed in 1830 
it was handed over to Oudh. 

Kali Kumaon, a parganah of Kumaon, containing fourteen pattia, 
each of which is separately noticed, viz., Chalsi, Oh4rél Malla and 
Talla, Gumdes, Gangvl, Khilpattiphét, P&lbelon Malla and Talla, 
Pharka, Regarubén, Sipti, Sai-bisang, Tall4des and Assi. The 
assessments since the conquest are :— 

1615. 1817, 1818, 1820. 1623. 1896. 2892, 1848. Carrent. 
Re. Re. Ra, Ra. Ra. Rs. Bs. Rs. Re. 
8,960 9,764 10,967 19,248 14,159 19,363 15,555 16,621 25,873 

The rate on the whole assessable area now amounts to Rs..0-11-2 
per acre and on the caltivation to Bs. 1-1-5 per acre. The 
assessable area comprises 37,078 bdsie, of which 13,263 are cultur- 
able and 23,815 are cultivated (1,558 irrigated). The population 
at the time of settlement numbered 22,666 males and 19,164 females ; 
in 1872, 25,222 males and 22,310 females ; and in 1881, 14,589 
males and 13,793 femalea. There were 1,324 bisis devoted to temple 
endowments and 161 were held free of revenue. There are 580 
mahdls or estates comprising 711 villages. Champéwat, the site of 
the uld Chand capital, is in the centre of the parganah and now forma 
the head-quarters of the revenue administration of this parganah and 
Shor, Sira,and Askot. The borders of the parganah on all four sides 
are covered with scrub and forest, but the central portion is fairly 
well inhabited. The soil, however, in a great proportion, is of the 
second or third quality, and there is a deficiency of the best kind. 

The climate is cold, and hence the prodactiveness is not great. 
Much surplus grain for sale does not exist, as nearly all is required 
for home consumption. A great portion of the inhabitants repair, 
during the cold months, to the Bhébar. The chief trade there is the 
sale of turmeric, which is plentifully grown in the warmer parts of 
the parganah. In the middle, waste oulturable land is ecarce, and it 


would therefore appear that the revenue has there reached its proper 


' From Government, dated 23rd February, 1830 ; from Government, dated 22nd 
June, 1830 ; frum Government, dated 9th April, 1882. 
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limit. Where the waste lanus are abundant (as near the KAli and 
the Bhébar), there the climate is unfavourable to the spread of 
population. Towards Chaugarkhs, however (on the north-west), tha 
cultivation has increased and is increasing. The name Kumaon 
is a corruption of Kurméchal, the old name of Kan&deo, a peak 
(7,248 feet) in patti Chardl east of ChhirapAni. Here Vishnu resid- 
ed for three years in his tortoise avatdr, and whilst there was worship- 
ped by Indra, Nérada and the Rishis. Kali Kumaon is Kumaon 
aloog the Kali river. 

Kaligar, a subdivision of parganah Barahmandal, lies to the 
north of the road from Bhainskhet to Dwara. In 1865, it contained 
an assessable area of 1,312 bfets, of which 329 were culturable and 
982 were cultivated (65 irrigated). The land-revenue in 1815 
amounted to Rs. 339; in 1820 to Rs. 601; in 1843 to Rs. 714 and 
at the present settlement was fixed at Rs. 1,278, which falls on the 
total assessable area at Re. 0-15-7 per acre and on the cultivation 
at Rs. 1-14-10 per acre. The population then numbered 2,163 souls 
of whom 993 were females. The patwéri rosides in Dadgalya: 
there is a school in Kuwili. 

Kalimat, or Kalmattiya, an eminence four miles north of 
Almora in Kumaon, in latitude 29°-38’-32” and longitude 79°-42’. 
13”, which attains an elevation of 6,414 feet. The name is derived 
from the colour of the clay, which consists of an impure plambago." 
The hill slopes down to the Kosi on its left bank and vo the north- 
east is connected by a ridge with Binsar. The Gorkhdlis had a 
stockade here during their possession of Kumaon. Under the 
Réjas it contained the depdt for iron and tools, and the story runs 
that, Sri Ballabh Up&dhiya lived here, and, not being able to procaré 
wood, took some iron from the Réja’s stores, with which he lighted 
his fire and cooked his food. The ashes remain and make the hill 
black. It is the Kashdya of the Ménasa-khanda of the Skanda 
Purdna: hence the name Kashar still applied tv it. Sri Ballabh was 
called, in consequence of the above exploit, Loh-humi, the iron- 
burner : hence the caste name Lohfni borne by his descendants. 
He received in mudfi the villages of Lohana, Satrali aud Khalna. 
Here he again displayed his supernatural powers: for his wife 


being tired with carrying water for the service of the family god 
1 Gar. X 292. 
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bore the vessel on her bead which rendered it impure. Sr{ Bal- 
labh then asked the idul to create a spring which at once burst forth, 
but the wife calling out in astonishment, destroyed uine-tenths 
of its volume and only one-teuth of the intended supply now 
remains in the Upadhiya didra, Madden writes:—-* In common 
with the vicinity of Almora itself Kalimut is too well grazed by 
cattle to afford much room for vegetation. In the epring a ghrub- 
by Dipsacus with lilac blossums is common and in the autumn the 
warmer declivities abound with the beautiful Osbeckia steilata 
(kukarmakri, B). The Scillaindica, Aquillaria indica, Curculigo 
orchioides and Frittilaria Thomsoniana, all reach up to this point 
and are abundant.” The summit ia composed of mica slate and 
gneies in horizontal strata and gives a very fine and extensive 
view. To the cast are the dark ranges of Biosar and Jageswar 
to the south and south-west the lofty Gigar excludes the plains and 
from north-east to north-west extends the snowy range, of which 
a view is given in Royle’s Illastrations. 

Kaliphat Malli, a patti of parganah Négpur in Garhwil, is 
bounded on the north by Tihri; on the east by Nagpur; on the 
south by Parkandi and Bémsna and on the west by Maikhanda and 
Tihri or native Garhwél. It is occupied by the valleys of the 
Mand&kini, Kéli Ganga and Madhmaheswar rivers, of which the 
Mandakini is the principal. It lies on the extreme west and its 
valley forms the road to the temple of Keddrnéth. The Basukhi 
and Sain from the no th-west juin the main stream at Sundwara. 
Thence the coarse is south-east through a number of villages to 
Guthna, where it receives the Kali Ganga and N&la where the 
Madhmabeswar joins it. The K4li drains the centre of the tract, 
which consists of lofty bills uninhabited except during the grazing 
season. The Damar or Bavfr having its source near the Mandani 
temple flows into the Kali. The space between the Banfr and 
Madbmaheawar is traversed by the pilgrim roads to the temples 
of Muandani and Madhmaheswar, but contains no villages of any 
importance. The patwari of Malli Kaliphét, resident at Guptkésbi, 
pollects the land-revenue of Pattis Bamsu, Parkandi and Mai- 
kbanda also. All four were assessed in 1864 at Rs. 1,700 for Jand- 
revenue and saddbart and Rs. 834 for gunth on a total population 
of 5,916 souls. 
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Kaliphat Talli, a patti of parganah Nagpur in British Garh- 
wal, is bounded on the north by pattis Baéinsu and Parkandi ; on 
the west by Tibri; on the south by Talla Nagpur and on the 
east by Nagpur Bichhla. The Rudrprayag and Kedéruéth road 
passes northwards through the western portion of this patti along 
the left bank of the Mandékini rivar by Agastmani, Nékot, 
Chameli, Hat, Bhatwhri aod Biri. At the last place it is joined by 
the Almora road by Karnpraydg and Nandprayég. The ois- 
Mand&kini portion comprises the valley of the Kidujgér, a tributary 
of the Mandékini tying between the Khutarsfmi (8,478 feet) end 
R&gshi (10.091) peaks, closely oultivated. The trans-Mandékini 
portion contaiaos the British portion of the valley of the Dérmé-gér, 
a considerable feeder of the Mandakini, which it joins on the right 
bank near Basti. The patwéri resides at Chandrapuri io the 
patti, which was assessed at Re. 2,480 for land-revenue and saddbart 
and Rs. 207 for gtinth on a population of 5,847 souls in 1864, 
Kaliphat Tulli is rich in minerals. Iron mines are worked at Dogeri, 
a Jaikhandi aod Tundula ; copper mines at Kayara, Kyungadh, 
Dooar aud Pingalapéni. 

Kalsi or Khalsi,' the chief village in parganah Jaansér-Bé war 
of the Dehra Dan district, is situate in north latitude 30°-32’-20" 
and east longitede 77° 58’-257, at an elevation of 1,820 feet above 
the level of the sea, with an area of 39 acres. The populatien in 
1881 numbered 844 souls (307 females), of whom 708 were Hindus 
and 146 were Musalmfns. Kaisi is situate on the Aml4wa stream, 
a tributary of the Jumna about three miles from the great iron- 
girder bridge across the Jumna on the military road ftom Sahérao- 
pur to Chakréta, 52 miles from the former and 25 miles from the 
latter. Between the river and the town, the road winds up a gentle 
ascent and approaches the village through a fiue grove of mango 
and haldu trees. There isa Public Works bungalow, a traveller's 
rest house, and also a tuhsili, post-office, school and police-statien. 

The scenery around Kalsi is very pictaresque ; the whole dis- 
trict can show no more lovely view than the panorama opened up- 
on dipping from the Sahéranpur road at Ambéri into the declivity 
by which the Jumna is reached. The new bridge over that river, 


a little to the south of an old suspension bridge, the piers of which 
3 Tam indebted for most of this notice to Mr, F. Fisher, B.0.8. 
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alone remain, is a magnificent example of engineering skill. 
From the Jumna up to Kalsi the land on the western bank of the 
river is formed in two successive ledges or steps, each about one 
hundred feet high. Near the foot of the upper ledge is the cele- 
brated Kalsi stone containing. one of Asoka’s edicts and lying 
close to the little villages of Byf4s and Haripur. It is reached by 
a hill-path leading from the main road. The path to the village 
lies off the main road to the right and passes through a gorge to 
the tahsiti, which is a mean building, in bad repair and unfitted 
for the offices it is intended to coatain. It is under consideration 
to remove the tahsildar to Chakr&ta, and this is underswod to be 
the reason why ao little attention is paid to Kalsi. 

The Kalsi etone is a huge quartz boulder some ten feet high, 
ten feet long and eight feet broad at the 
base, the breadth diminishing towards the 
top. The south-eastern face has been partly smoothed and bears 
the greater part of the inscription, but a portion of the record has 
been inscribed on the left hand side of the rock, the prepared 
surface having been evidently found insufficient for the whole 
On the right-hand side an elephant is traced in outline with the 
word ‘ gajatame’ between the legs. The natives call it ‘ chitra-sila,’ 
‘the inscribed or pictured stone,’ not ‘ chatra-stla’ or ‘ canopied 
stone.” When first discovered by Mr. Forrest early in 1860, the 
letters of the inscription were hardiy visible, the whole surface 
being incrusted with the moss of ages ; but on removing the black 
film, the surface became nearly as white as marble. On compari- 
son with the other edicts’ that at Kélsi was found to be in a more 
perfect state than any other, and more especially so in that part of 
the 13th edict which contains the names of the tive Greek kings :— 
Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas and Alexander, who from 
western records we identify with Antiochus Theos of Syria, who 
flourished B.C. 268-46: Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, B.C. 
285-46: Antigonus Gonnatus of Macedonia, B.C. 276-43: 
Magas of Cyrene, B.C, 258, and Alexander of Epirus, B.C. 272- 
54 ; 6o that the writing was inscribed in the third century before 
Christ, or say 253 B.C. The other similar rock edicts are found 


‘See General A. Cunningham fa Arch. Rep. I, 246; | ohh 
Indicarum p. 13, 117 (Caleutts, 1877.) p. I, 246 ; Corpus inscriptionum 
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at Bhébés-garhi in the Yusufsdi district, twenty-five miles north- 
west of Attak on the Indus, at Girnérin Gajrét, at Dhsuli in 
Kattak and at Jaugada in the Ganjam district. All these con- 
tain the whole fourteen ediets, but portions are found in caves and 
on pillars and rocks elsewhere. 

The local legends connect Haripur with the Raja Résélu of 
the Panjéb and General Cunningham con- 
siders the fact of the existence of the legend 
here as proving that the Indo-Skythic Gujars of the Jamne had 
emigrated from the Sind-Ségar Du&b, bringing with them the 
legends of their forefathers. The Buddhist and Skythic connection 
with the tract of Jaunsér is further borne out by the tradition 
ascribing to tha N&gsidh hill the scene of the penance of a Naga 
king. When Hwen Theang, the Chinese traveller, visited this part 
of India in 735-6 A.D., he does not mention any city nearer than 
Sraghna, which lay on the right bank of the Jamna below the Si- 
wilike, This is merely negative evidence to show that no city of 
importance existed there during the middle ages; but Haripur may 
have formerly contained a large city, situated as it wagedt the con- 
fluence of two large rivers and a border town of the Indo-Skythian 
tribes inbabiting the hills, Another interesting monument of for- 
mer times is the temple and remains at Lakhamandal, some 20 
miles higher up the Jamna, in the Badndar 
khat described in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of this volume. There are many old and qnaintly-carved 
figures lying about there, and some of the temples have pretensions 
to considerable antiquity. 

The watch and ward of KAlei is provided for by‘a house-tax 
levied under Act XX of 1856, which in 
1880-81 yielded Rs. 1,065, expended on 
police (Rs. 240), conservancy (Rs. 204) and public works. The tim- 
ber trade of Jaunsér-Bawar passes by K4lsi and is condacted ander 
European supervision. The depdt of the principal firm is at Dhék- 
patri below Kélsi, where the logs are taken from the river which has 
carried them from the interior. The other products of the parganeh 
find a ready market at Kélei, such as tarmeric, ginger, wax, honey, 
walnuts, soapnuts, antimony, red-pepper, sheep, goats, and blankets. 


RAja Résila. 
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Formerly it was a great emporium for European manufactured 
goods, but these now find their way to Chakréta. In 1830-32, 
when transit duties were levied, they were farmed for Rs. 1,800 a 
year, chiefly on exports ; but now there is little trade beyond that 
in minor forest produce. An encamping-ground of 150 acres in 
extent has been taken up so as to admit of the regiment from 
Chakrata being located here during the cold weather, should the 
authorities desire. There would be ample room for a brigade 
parade-ground and exercise of all kinds. 

Kalu Shahid, or Adlu-Sayyid, a resting-place and encamping- 
ground. on the route from Bijnor to Paori, so called from the tomb of 
a Musalman mendicant, is situate in patti Bhabar (Patli Dan) of 
parganesh Talla Salan in Garhwal. It is to be distinguished from 
the Kélu-Sayyid on the Lal Dhing Sot at the western boundary 
of the Kumaun Bhadbar. It lies in north latitude 29°-33’-48” and 
east longitude 70°-42’-10%, distant 12 miles 2 furlongs 8 poles 
to the cart road at the Jamna ghat oear the Bogsér bungalow in 
the Patli Din. From Kala-Shahid the road is level for 1,000 
yards and ascends 1,400 yards, theu descends to Junikut to the 
oart-r ad, 2 miles 5 furtongs 8 poles from Kalu-Shahid. Thence 
along the Tuniwala-gadh to Motasal, conatantty crossing and re- 
crossing the stream, 2 miles 4 furlongs 25 poles. It then follows 
the-cart road dowu the Sona river, continnally crossing that river 
and the Ramganga once to the grassy plain near Bogsar, 7 miles 
15 poles. Supplies are dependeut on whether the Forest Dapart- 
ment are at work in the Din or not, otherwise there are no villages 
and no inhabitants there. 

Kamsyar a patti of parganah Gangoli, in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the west by the Sarju river ; on the east, by patti Baraun ; on 
the north, by pattis Dug and Pungaraun; and on the south by the 
Badher or Badrapatigér separating it from patti Athgaon. The 
road from Askot to Bageswar proceeds directly from east to west 
through this patti and parallel with the road up the Pungar valley 
in Dug. Both tuese roads join the Milam and Almora road in the 
Sarjo valley. The Badrapati flows to the west and joins the Sarju 
on the left bank. The patwdri lives in Pokhri, and there is a 
school in Titanli. The peaks between which the Askot road runs 
rise to the heights of 6,547 and 6,305 feet respectively. Portions of 
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this patti to the north were transferred to the new patti of Dag at 
the recent settlement. The present asseesable area comprises 4,022 
bisis, of which 1,951 are culturable and 2,071 are cultivated 823 
irrigated). The land-tax yielded Re. 259 in 1815, Re. 415 in 1820, 
Rs. 573 in 1843, and is now Ra. 2, 809, which falls on the total 
assessable area at Rs. 0-11-2 per acre and on the cultivated area at 
Rs, 1-5-8. The 7 revenne-free grants amount to 247 bisis, The 
population at the lust settlement numbered 3,158 souls, of whom 
1,671 were males, one village was received from Pungaraon, one 
from Baraan, one from Danpar, five from Athgaon, and one from 
KatyGr at the new settlement. 

Kandarsyin, a patti of parganab Dewalgath in British Garhwal 
is bounded on the north by Bachhansyun ; on the south, by Chop- 
rakot and DhaijyGli; on the west, by Bidolsyun ; and on the east, by 
Taili Chandpur. This patti was formed from Dewalgarh in 1844. 
The patwari of Kandarsvao, usually resident in Khandgaon, collects 
the revenues of Bidolsyun and Ghurdursyun as well, aggregating 
in 1864, Rs. 2,738 for land-revenue and sadahart and Its. 105 for 
gunth, with a population of 6,954 souls. There is a school at Khand- 
gaon in this patti. The Chhipalghat traveller’s rest-house op the 
road to Srinagar lies on the left bank of che western Nyar. The 
patti contains the upper valley of the western Nyar and its northern 
branch. Iu 1864 Dobri was received from Dhanpur, six villages 
from Chandpur and six villages from Choprakot. There are copper 
mines at Dobri, Morgadh, and Réjkhan. 

Kandarkhuwa, a patti of parganah Phaldakot in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Dwarsauo and Changaon ; on the east, by 
the latter patti ; on the west, by Talla Tikbun, and on the south by 
the Kosi river separating it from Kotaali Talli. 1t is drained by 
the Ulabugr stream, a tributary of the Kosi which joins it on the 
right bank at Kakarighat. The patwari resides at Khand, where 
thera isa school. The principal villages are Garhi, Garséri, Kal- 
no, Kotuli, and Suri. The assessable area comprises 2,818 bists, of 
which 2,177 are cultivated (29 irrigated) and 640 are culturable. 
The land-tax yielded Rs. 1,766 in 1815, Re. 2,161 in 1820, and 
Rs, 2,287 in 1843. It now amounts to Rs. 2,710, which falls on 
the total assessable area at Rs. 0-15-5 peracre, and on the cultivation 
at Rs. 1-3-11 per acre, The population at settlemont numbered 
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4,733 souls, of whom 2,393 were males. One village was received 
from Dhdraphdét and three from Chaugaon at the recent settlement, 

Kandwalsytin, a patti in parganah Bérabsyun of British Garb- 
wil, is bounded on the north, by Bangarhsytin; on the east, by 
patti Sitonsytin ; on the south, by Banelsyun, and on the west by 
the Ganges. In 1864, three villages were trausferred to Banelsydn, 
the patwéri of which resides in Maklori and collects the land- 
revenue of Kandwalsydn also. This patti comprises a small strip 
of land along the left bank of the Aluknanda above and below its 
junction with the Bhagirathi at Deoprayég. 

Kanerau, an encamping-ground in the eastern Din, at the foot 
of the Motichor hill, on the right bank of the Suswa river, on the 
road between Dehra and Hardwér. There is a police-station here 
and a hoase for the accommodation of native travellers. The place 
takes its name from the Kaénsrau pass, once much used by people 
passing to and fro between Dehra and Sahéranpur, bat little fre- 
quented now since the road was opened under the Siwélik hills 
from Hardwar by Mr. Shore. 

Kapholsydn, a patti of parganah Barahsytin in British Garh- 
wal, is bounded on the north, by Paidulsyun; on the south, by 
Jaintolsyan ; on the east, by Khatsyin and Mawalsyfn and 
on the west by AswaisyGn. In 1864, Simtoli was transferred 
to Khatsyin. The patwéri of this patti resides in Sakhy4na and 
collects the land-revenue of patti Khatsyun also ; both aggregated in 
1864, Rs. 1,578 from land-revenue and saddbart and Rs. 110 from 
gtinth paid by 3,844 souls. There is aschool at Thépli. This patti 
lies along the left bank of the Khar stream, a tributary of the 
western Nyér, and is traversed by the road by Jwdlpa to Péori. 

Kapiri, a patti of parganah Badh&a in British Garhwél, is 
bounded on the north by Dasoli Talli; on the south by Sili Chand- 
pur; on the west by Tuili Chandpur and on the east by Karakot 
and Nandék. In 1864, Bars4li was received from patti Pindarpér 
and Sonula from patti Pindarwar. This patti lies along the right 
bank of the Pindar river, between it and the Alaknanda. The 
patwari of Taili Chandpur resides at Simli, on the left bank of the 
Pindar, on the road from Lobha by Adbadri to Karoprayég and 
collects the revenue of Kapiri. There are iron and copper mines 
at Tuldsu now worked. 
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Kapkot, a halting-place' on the route to the Pindari glacier, 
14 miles beyond Bageswar, 41 miles from Almora and 9 miles 
from Lwarkhet, in patti Talla Daupur of pargeanah D&npur in Ku- 
maon, in latitude 29°-57’-6" and longitude 79°-56’-23.” Supplies 
may be obtained here from a grain-shop ; it ie also on the route to 
Milam, which branches off here by Khérbugr, foar miles from Kap- 
kot. The road to Kharbugr crosses the Sarjo by a suspension 
bridge and again a stream coming down from Lamoholi by a bad 
ford ; and a second smaller stream beyond that. The road from 
Baégeswar ruus along the right bank of the Sarju river, crossing the 
Labor and Kan rivers by bridges. It is generally undulating 
and easy and from its low elevation often uncomfortably hot. There 
are no important villages along the road. On the left bank oppo- 
site Kapkot is the large village of Atan. The vegetation between 
Kapkot and Lwarkhet exhibits most of the forms found between 
the former place and Bageswar. In addition are the Anemone 
vitifolia, Berberis lycium (kilmora), Erythrina arborescens (ringara) 
or coral-bush, Parochetus communis, Quercua incana (bdnj), Lch- 
manthera gossypium { jaundera) and Vitts macrophylla (amli, asonji). 
There is a traveller's bungalow here, but no attendants or utensils. 
From Kapkot upwards, tbe rock is the nsual stratified limestone ferming 
meoy abrupt brows and lofty walls, and sometimes contracting the Sarja to a 
few yards in breadth. The river is now reduced to a mere torrent and from 
Snrhing appears, at a profound depth, a narrow streak of foam. Its source ia 
on the south face of e huge spur from the eastern precipitous shoulder of Nan- 
dakot ; this spar furks to south-west aud south-cast ; the south-west range sepe- 
rating the valley of the Sarja from that of the Pindar. At this fork there is not a 
vestige of snow in September and October. Four streams large enough to re- 
quire bridges occur, besides an infinity of rivulets, often converting the road into 
aswamp. About three miles above Kepkot there is a good suspension bridge 
across the Sarju, leading to Munsyéri. The river line receives a large affluent 
on each bank, At one anda half miles from Surhing the path qaits it, and 
mounting 800 or 1,000 feet the camp occupies an open spot about Surhing 
and below a village called Lwérkhet. or Lohargaon at about 6,700 feet above the 
sea. The scenery across the Sarja is fine. The Lahor-ka-Dhéra, eo named 
from a village visible to the north-east rather higher than Surcbing, ia bold, lofty, 
green, and wooded to the summit; it extends from north to south, and beyond it 
is the valley of the eastern Rimgange ( Madden.) 
Karakot, a patti of parganah Badhén in British Garbwil, is 
bounded on the north, by Talli Dasoli and Nandék; on the west, by 
1 Sec Bageswer, 
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Kapiri ; on the south, by the Pindar river, which separates it from 
Sirgur of parganah Chandpur, and on the east by Pindarpar. In 
1864, seven villages were received from patti Pindarpar and the vil- 
lages of Mokh and Kunde were transferred to patti Nand&k. The 
patwari of patti Sili Chandpur, resident in Kewar, collects the 
land-revenue of this patti also, which lies along the right bank of 
the Pindar river. At Nardyanbugr the road from Lohba to Nand- 
prayég and from Karnoprayég to Baijn&th cross each other at 
the bridge over the Pindar. There are old iron mines at 
Guryal. 

Karaundu Palla, a patti of parganah Ganga Salan, is bounded on 
the west, by the Walla patti of the same name and Dhangu Malla; 
on the south and east, by Langur and the Nyér river and on the 
north by other pattis of the same parganah. There were seven 
villages transferred from this patti to other pattis in 1864. The 
land-revenue is collected by the patwéri of Dhanga Malla resident 
in Dikhet. Mahrgaon in Karaundu Palla lies in latitude 29’-57° 
and longitude 78°-40’-20,7 

Karaundr Walla, a patti of parganah Ganga Salan in British 
Garhwal, is bounded on the north by the Palla division 
of the same patti; on the west by Dhéngu Malla and on 
the south and east by the Langur patti. The Langur patwari, 
resident in Ghiusa, collects the land-revenue of this patti also. 
Dasmeri in Karaondu Walla lies in latitude 29°-57” and longitude 
78°-377-157, 

Karnprayag, a village situated at the confluence of the Atlak- 
nanda and Pindar rivers in north latitade 30°-15’-43” and eust 
longitude 79°-15’-29", at an elevation of 2,270 feet above the level 
of the sea (bungalow 2,600 feet), lies in patti Taili Chandpur and 
perganah Chandpur of British Garbwal. There is a dispensary, a 
echool, and a small bazdr here. The Pindar is crossed by an iron 
suspension bridge of 1844 feet span on the road leading to Nand- 
prayég and Gopeswar. There is also a'road by Chhatwa-pipal cross- 
ing the Alaknanda by a bridge there and joining the main pilgrim 
route by Srinagar for Kedérodth. Karnprayég contains a temple 
named after Karna and is one of the places of pilgrimage at the 
confluence of great rivers. On each side of the junotion are the 
remains of sinall temples of the usual Turk’s cap style. The road 
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from Adbadri to Karnpray4g consists of a gentle descent along the 
Bhararigér to ita confluence with (he Pindar at Simli, the residence 
of the patwéri. Chandpurgurh is passed close to the road on the 
Jeft. (See CHanpporcaga). At Simli the Bhararigér is crossed 
by a adnga and lower down the Pindar can be ‘passed by a jytila 
or rope bridge. There is an old temple sacred to Gobjudnarfyao 
at Siwli and the remains of three others. The road follows the left 
bank of the Pindar to Karnpraydg, distant three miles. The hills 
on each side are precipitous and thickly clothed with forest which 
gives abelter very often to tigers. 

Kartiya, a halting-place on the left bank of the Mandhél river 
on the road between Pdéori and Dhéron, is situate in patti Painda of 
parganah Talla Sulan in Garhwal, in latitude 29°-39 ’-20* and longi- 
tude 78°-56’-77, distant 12 miles 2 furlongs 29 poles from Chuurd- 
nidhar and 8 miles 4 furlongs 25 poles frown Sont P&ni. The road to 
Kartiya from the left bank of the Ny&r passes up by the villages of 
Chaurdénidbar and Chingadi and descendzs to the valley of the Walsa- 
gach, crossing the bridge und again ascending to Rikbini-kbél, 3 
miles 6 furlongs. Hence a descent leads to the Semalsera rivulet, 
crossing the rivulets at Pali, Nunsain, Ghatrauli and Gadytn, 4 
miles 5 furlongs 27 poles. Continuing alternating ascents and des- 
cents the Pépari rivulet is crossed and the descent to the left baok 
of the Mandhal river is made, which is crossed by a level ford. 
The encamping-ground can be made on either side of the river. 

Kashipur, a municipal town in the Tarai district ia the purga- 
nab and tabail of the same name, is situate on the left bank of the 
river Dhela ata distance of about 45 miles from Naini Tal. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 13,113 souls, and in 1881 there 
were 14,667 inhabitants (7,112 females), of whom 8,477 (4,074 
females) were Hindus and 6,190 (3,038 females) were MusalmAas, 
living in an area of 761 acres, or 19 to the acre. The occnpations 
of the males were as follows ;—153 servauts of the municipality ; 
92 priests; 40 connected with law and medicine ; 80 dancers und 
musicians; 240 servants, 102 engaged in commerce ; 207 carriers: 
765 engaged in agriculture ; 139 masons and carpenters; 1,311 
workers. it. tentile fabries ; 802 dealers in fuod and drink ; 52( 
workers in vegetable aud minerals, including water-carriers an 
sweepers, and 600 labourers and others. 
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There is a fair-sized bazar towards the centre of the town, con- 
sisting chiefly of brick-built houses : elsewhere the honses are for the 
most part the ordinary mud and tile huts. The muhallahs or wards 
of the town number seventeen :—Pakka-kot ; Katora-tal, from 
a lake of that oame; Khflsa or revenue-paying ; Kénungoiyan, 
where the kdénungos reside ; Réjwara ; Lahoriydn ; Kila or fort ; 
Ali Kh&n Pathan ; Thana or old police-station ; Khatriyan ; Bans- 
phoran, or ward of the bambu- workers ; Katraméliyan, from the 
gardener caste ; Sikhén ; Rahim Khan Pathan; Bagicha Kashi 
and Rémtaliya. The whole country at a distance of about two 
miles to the north of the town is still pure ¢ardt, and this coupled 
with the fact that in the rains the back-water of the Dhela biecks 
up the drainage renders the town peculiarly unhealthy. Towards 
the close of the rains, when the surrounding swamps commence to 
dry up, a malarious mist arises which is the cause of fever and dy- 
sentery. These evils are much increased by the presence of large 
excavations throughout the site from which earth has been dug to 
construct the mad houses which form the principal portion of the 
town. The principal buildings are the tahsili, police-station, dispen- 
sary, schools, and a garden house eonstructed by R&éja Shiurdj 
Singh for the reception of visitors. Tie Raja’s own residence is 
an uopretending building of no architectural merit. There are 
two market days in the week with a brisk trade in cotton cloths, 
grain, iron aod brags cooking utensils, salt, pepper, turmeric and 
other hill produce. The inhabitants ia former days were almost 
entirely Hindu, but Musalmans have now settied here in consi- 
derable numbers and now number three-sevenths of the whole 
population. The trade and importance of the town has declined of 
late years: but there is some hope that in a few years there will 
be some improvement in this respect. The high road from Morad- 
abad to Ramnagar runs close by, and thence a cart-road leads to the 
new station of R&nikhet. from which it is continued on to 
Almora. . 

Thé only family of any importance ie that of Shiuréj Singh, 
C.S.1.,, created Raja of Kfshipur by the British Government. He 
represents the junior branch of a Raotela family, from which sprang 
LAl Singb, ancestor of the titular R&ja of Almora, and Mohan 
Singh, once Raja of Kumaen for a short time, of whose history an 
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account has been given elsewhere! Mahendra Singh retired first 
to Radrpor and then to Kilpuri in the Tardi, but owing to bad 
management this parganah was reduced to 2 swamp and was ren- 
dered so anbealthy that, on the petition of the representatives of 
the family it was exchanged for the confirmation of posséasion in 
taluka Chachait. On the recommendation of: Mr John Inglis 
Chachait was again exchanged for the forfeited eetate of the Naw&b 
of Afzalgarh ia parganah Rehar of the Bijnor district after the 
mutiay, aod since then the family has grown in importance. The 
settlement in Kashipur dates from about 1840, when a plot of 
land was granted by the Pande zam{indérs, on which the present 
residence of the Raja was built. R&ja Shiurdj Singh has since 
acquired, by loans and advances, the proprietary right in 18 or 20 
villnges in the pargaoah, and is now an Honorary Magistrate and 
important landholder. The municipality was established in 1872. 

General Cunningham has identified the Govisana visited by 
Hwen Thsang with the old fort near the village of Ujain one mile 


to the east of Kashipur*. He writes: — 

“The old fortof Ujein ia very peculiar in its form, which may be boat 
compared to the body of a cuitar. It is 3,00u feet 
in length from east to west, and 1,500 feet in breadth, 
the whole circoit being upwards of 9,000 feet or rather leas than 3 miles. 
Hwen Theang describes the circuit of Guvisana as about 12,000 feet or nearly 
94 miles; but inthis measurement he must have included the long mound of 
ruine on the soath side, which ia evidently the remains of an ancient subarb, 
By focluding this mound ae an undoubted part of the old city, the circuit of the 
rains is upwarde of 11,000 feet, or very nearly that given by Hwen Thsang, 
Numerous groves, tanks, and fish ponds still surroand the place. Iadeed, the 
trees are particularly luxariant, owing to the high level of the water, which ts 
within 5 or 6 feet of the surface. For the same reason the tanks are numerous 
and always full of water. The largest of these is the Drona-ségar which, as well 
as the fort, is ssid to have been constructed by the five Pénda brothers 
for the use of their teacher Drona. The tank is only 600 feet square, 
but it is esteemed very holy, and is mach frequented by the piligrime oe 
their way to the source of the Ganges. Its high banks sre covered with 
Sati monuments of recent date. The walls of the fort are built of large 


1 See Gas. XL 606 and preceding pages. Kunwar Partab Singh aved Lél 
Singh fora share in Chochait, but hie claim was dismissed by the Sadr Diwini 
Ad&lat. He then petitioned Goveruuwent, who gave him Re. 260 a-month (1820), 
He was a minor when he succeeded, ahd L&l Singh had held possession as bead of 
the family aad retained it, and the grant of Chachait to Gemén Singh wes confirm- 
ed. Partéb Singh’s claim to Béspur was also negatived. To Collector, Moradsbad, 
goth October, 1882: to Government, Sth July, 1836: from Government, 30th 
Jaly, 1836. 9 Gaz. XI. 462. 3 Arch. Rep. I. 253. 
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massive bricks, 15 inches by 10 faches by 24 inches, which are always a certain 
sign of antiquity. The geaoeral height of the walls is 80 feet above the flelds, but 
the whole is now in complete ruin and covered with dense jungle. Shallow 
ditches still exist on all sides except the east. The interior is very uneven, but 
the mass has atnean height of about 20 feet above the couutry. There ere two 
low opeaings io the ramparts, one to the north-west aud the other to the south. 
west, which now serve as an entrance to the jungle, and which people say were 
the old gates of the. fort.” 

“There dre some small temples on the western bank of the Drona-ségar ; 
but the great place of worship is the modern temple of Jwila Devi, 600 feet to 
the eastward of the fort. This goddess is-also called Ujaini Devi and @ great fair 
is beld in ber honour on the 8th day of the waning moon of Chait. Other 
smaller temples contain symbols of Mahédeva under the titles of Bhutesar, 
Muktesar, Nagoaéth, and Jageswar. But all these temples are of recent date, the 
sites of the more ancient fanea being marked by mouuds of various dimensions 
from 10 to upwards of 3u feet in height. The most remarkable of these mounds 
is situated inside the northern wall of the fort above the ramparts. This mound 
is called Bhim-gaja or Bhim-gada, that is Bhim's club, by which [ unoder- 
stand a large liuga of Mahadeva. Were it not for this name [ should be inclined 
to look upun this mound ss the remains of a palace, as I succeeded in tracing the 
walls of whut appeared to huve been a large room 72 feet in length from north to 
south by 63 fect in width, the walls being 6 feetthick. About 500 feet beyond the 
north-east angle of the fort there is another remarkable mouud which is rather more 
than 32 feet in height. It stands in the midst of a quadrangular terrace, 600 fect in 
length by 500 feet in breadth, and, as well as Icould ascertain from an excavation at 
the top, it is the remuius of a lurge squure temple. Close by the east and within the 
quadrangle there are the ruins of two small temples. ‘To the eastward of the 
Jwala Devi temple, there is a curious circular flat-topped mound of earth, 68 feet 
in diameter, surrounded by a brick wall from 7 to 11 feet in height. It is called 
Ramgir Gosain-ké-tila, or the mound of Ramgir Goséin, from which I tofer it is the 
barinl-place of a modern Gusdin. To the south of the fort near the temple of 
Jageswar there is a third large mound, 22 feet in height, which was once crowned 
by a temple of 20 feet square inside. The bricks have only recently been remov- 
ed und the square core of earth still remains perfect. Tothe westward of this 
last isa tourth mound on which I traced the ruins of atemple 30 feet square 
standing in the midst of a raised quadrangle of about 500 fcet square, Besides 
these there are 10 smaller mounds, which make up altogether 14, or just one- 
halt the numberof the Brahinanical temples which are mentioned by Hwen 
Thsang. The only ruin which appeared to me to be of undoubted Buddhist origin 
was a solid brick mound 20 feet in height to the south-west of JAgeswar Mahé. 
deva and close to the small village of Khdgpur. The base of the mound is up- 
wards of 200 feet in diameter. The solid brickwork at the top is still 60 feet 
thick, but as it is broken all round its original diameter must have been much 
greater, probably not less than 89 fect. But even chis larger dimension is too 
small fora sfupsof 200 feet in heigt:tof the hemisphecical form of Asoka's 
time. A stupa of that early period cven when provided with both plinth and 
cupola would not have cxcceded 100 feet in height ; unless, therefore, we may 
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suppose there fs a mistake of 100 feet in the text of Hwen Tieang, I feel quite 
unable to offer any identification whatever of the Buddhist remains of Govisana 
as described by the Chinese pilgrim.” 


Kashipur is named after ite founder Kashinéth Adhikéri, who 
according to one account was a servant of Rudra Chand (1565-97 
A. D.) and according to another was employed! by B4éz Bahddur 
Chand (1638-78 A. D.) and this is the more probable. It is asid 
that the site selected belonged to four villages, in qne of which was 
noted temple of Ujaini Devi, a frequent place of pilgrimage in those 
days. It is doubtfal whether this corresponds with the present site, 
and the tradition inclines to place the first settlement within the pre- 
cincts of the Ujain village, a position far to be preferred, being well 
raised above the surrounding country instead of being within ths 
influence of the river-floods, It was always a place of importance 
under the Chands. Siunéth, son of Kashin&tb, built the village, and 
planted the groves of Siunéthpur. Ramadatta Adhikari was governor 
in 1744, and his descendant in 1844 was « patwéri in Gangoli Sib 
Deo builtthe fort here about 1745 and gave it in charge firet to Hari 
Ré&m and then to Siromaui Das, and here Sib Deo bimeelf was mur- 
dered by the garrison in 1764.5 Siromani Das was suceseded by bis 
sons Nandr4m and Har Gobind, whose family retained possession 
until the British occupation, when Sib Lal, nephew of Nandram and 
son of Har Gobind, was found as farmer in Késhipur. 

Katholsyiin, a patti of parganah Dewalgarh in British Garb- 
whl, is bounded on the north by the Ganges ; on the south, by 
Ghurdarsy dn ; on the east, by Chalansyuin and Bidolsyun: and on 
the west by Rawatsyun, Idwalsydo and Nadalsyun of parganah 
Bérahsyto. This patti was formed from Dewalgarh in 1864. In 
1864 Fatehpar was received from patti Idwdlsyin. The revenue 
of this patti is collected by the tabsili at Srinagar. It contains the 
valley of the Khath-gadh, which flows into the Kandha-gadh, a 
tributary of the Ganges, on the right bank. The roads centering 
in Srinagar pass through the patti. 

Katytr Malla, a patti or sub-division of parganah Dénpur in 
Kumaun is bounded on the west by patti Pindarwaér of parganah 
Badhan of Garhw4l; on the south by pattis Bicbhla and Talla 


1 The statement in Gaz. XI. 462 that Késhinéth founded Kashipur in i716 
A. D, should be changed to 1718 son.w1639 A. D. * Gas. XI, 501, 506, 
589-90, 9 Ibid. 504. 
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Katyur, and on the north by Pindarwar and Painkhandaof Garhwél. 
It contains the drainage area of the upper part of the Gumtiriverand 
the valley of the Lahor river. The valleys of the northern tributaries 
of the Gumti are studded with tea-plantations, amongst which are 
those of Megri, Anila, Ayartoli, and Baijnéth. The road from Somes- 
war crosses the Kausdni range and passing by the temple of Kapi- 
leswar and Baijnéth proceeds to Karnprayaég. From Baijnéth another 
road passes down the Gumti valley to Bageswar. The southern por- 
tion is drained by the Gumti, while the Labor river drains thenorthern 
half,the Magru-k4-danda range (6,294 feet), ia which the Parkot peak 
(6,436 feet), also is situate, forms the water-parting between the 
two. The temple of Baijnéth nearly in the centre of the southern 
boundary of the patti lies in latitude 29°-54’-24” and longitude 
79°-39’-28", at an elevation of 3,545 feet above the level of the 
sea. The patwari resides in Mawai and there is a achool in Titoli. 
The principal villages are Gheti, Parudha and Pujena. 671 bfsts 
are held as gtinth, 242 free of revenue and 2,888 in fee simple : 
for statistics see KaTyte BICHHLA. 

Katydr Bichhla, a pattLof parganah Danpur in Kumann, is 
bounded on the north by Katytir Malla ; on the west by Giwar Palla 
and Walla; on the south by Borarau Palla and on the east by Katyar 
Talla. This patti was separated from Katyér Malla at the recent set- 
tlement and comprises the southern half of the valley of the Gumti 
commonly known as the Baijnéth or Katydr valley. To the west the 
Birchuwa peaks attain an elevation of 7,427 and 8,042 feet respective- 
ly. The principal villages are Dyunai, Kanséri, Una and Band and 
Kaulig, Khaderi and Bhuturiya to the south of the tea-plantations 
of Kaus4ni and Damlot. The road from Someswar to Baijnéth 
passes north by the Kapleswar temple in this patti. The statistics of 
the Malla, Bicbhla, and Talla pattis may be shown thus :— 
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The incidence of the present land-revenue on the cultivated 
acre falls at Re. 1-6-1 in the Malla patti, Re. 1-7-3 in the Bichhla 
and Rs. 2-0-2 in the Talla patti: on the total assessable area the 
incidence is Re. 0-11 3, Re. 0-13-11, and Re. 1-0-7 respectively. 
481 bfsis are held in geunth and 2,072 in fee-simple. The patwéri 
resides in Nautydr, where there is a school. 

Katydr Talla, a patti of parganah Déopur in Kumann, is 
bounded on the north and west by the other Katytr pattis ; on the 
sovth by Borfrao Palla and Khardhi; on the east by Dig 
and Talla Déopur, and on the north-east by Talla D&opur. It 
comprises the lower courses of the Gumti, Lahor and Surju rivers 
from some distance west of their influence to below B&geawar. The 
Sarju receives on its right bank the Lahor river, which has its 
sources in the Malla patti and is separated from the Kanél-gadh 
on the nurth by the Bor and P&rkot ranges : further south the 
Gumti joins the Sarju at Baégeswar. The Sarju itself flows nearly 
from north-east to south-west through the patti. Besides the 
commercial village of Bageswar noticed elsewhere the only impor- 
tant villages are Kh4&fila-khet, Bamrasi and Dungargaon. From 
Bageswar roads branch off to Baijuath on the west ; Askot on the 
east; Milam on the north and three routes to Almora on the south. 
At the.recent settlement the portions of this patti lying to the east 
of the Sarju comprising some thirty-three villages were transferred 
to the newly-created patti of Dag and ten to the north of the 
Kanal-gadh to Talla Danpur, whilst Khafila-khet and twenty-five 
other villages in its vicinity were received from Kharéhi. One 
village was transferred to Ch4lsi and two to Bichbla Katydr: see 
further KatyUR BIcHHLA. The patwari resides in Bageswar ; there 
is a school in Amtora. 

Writing in 1821 Mr. Traill says:—‘ Katyur has a greater 
proportion of culturable land lying waste than any otber sub- 
division in the province, a circumstance which must wholly 
be ascribed to its notorious unbealthiness during the summer 
and autumn.” In the Bhébar and lower hills, the absence of 
cultivation and the presence of thick jungle produce similar results, 
but with the disappearance of tho causes of 
unhealthiness the climate improves. Kat- 
yar, however, has always been remarkably open and free from 
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jungle, whilst the presence of two large streams render the greatest 
faciliti:’ for irrigation and Bageswar for disposal of produce, and 
to the lowness of elevation could alone be ascribed the presence of 
malaria which so long distinguished the valley. Under the Chands 
criminals were banished to Chukam on the Kosi, Katyiir and Khat- 
sér in Giwér and there allowed to live as long as the climate 
permitted them. This evil repntation was sufficient to keep cultiva- 
tors away, so that the condition of the sub-division since the intro- 
duction of British rule showed no improvement, the advantages 
arising from the security of property and profits to the cultivators 
being more than counterbalanced by the desertion of the cultiva- 
tors. These were chiefly inhabitants of Garhwé4l, who during the 
late government had emigrated from thence to avoid their harsh 
and tyrannical task-masters and now returned to their homes. 
These causes operated to give a very low assessment at the second 
triennial settlement as an encouragement to cultivators to settle 
in the valley. In 1821, the number of houses in the whole sab- 
division scarcely exceeded the number of villages, and the number 
of deserted villages almost equalled the number of those nominal- 
ly inhabited. Tho old kdntingoi papers gave an area of 1,500 
alis exclusive of lands assigned to religious purposes ; but here they 
were worse than almost any other parganah and in 1821 only 674 
alie were cultivated and 44 held in hak-padhdnchdri. The assess- 
ment in 1807 amounted to Rs. 644 ; in 1815 to Rs. 588; in 1819 to 
Rs 796, and in 1820 to Rs. 853, or nearly one rupee per ali. Cir- 
cumstances have so changed owing to the introduction of tea-oulti- 
vation and the consequent clearing of the land and improvement 
of the climate that the subdivision is not now more unhealthy than 
any other similarly situated in Kumaun. The land-revenue has 
trebled, but the exagt figures for comparison owing to changes in 
area could not be taken out without considerable labour. Still io 
older times the tale must have been different, for Karttikeyapur or 
Kabirpur was the old Katyura capital and ruins of a considerable 
town still exist near Taili and Seli Hat and around the forts of 
Gopélkot and Ranchula. 

Kauriya Palla, a small patti of parganah Talla Salan of British 
Garhwél, lies between Sila Malla on the south aud west and Kauriya 
Walla on the north and east. A portion of the Paori and Kohd- 
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wara road passes through its north-western corner. The only 
important villages are Majioa and Auli, The former is on a cross 
path connecting the Kohdwéra and Maidi valley roads. The peak 
of Kélégarh at the south-eastern extremity of the patti has an 
elevation of 6,065 feet above the level of the sea. Op to 1864 this 
was not a separate patti, but comprised # part of Kauriya. The 
patwéri of Sila Malla, resident in Mudra, collects the land-revenue 
of this patti also. 

Kauriya Walla, a patti of parganeh Talla Sal4n of British 
GarbwAl, was formed from Kauriya at the recent settlement in 1864. 
It is bounded on the north by the Langir patti of parganah Ganga 
Salan and Malla Badalpur of parganah Talla Saldn ; on the east, by 
the latter patti; on the south, by Malla Sila and on the west by 
Kaariya Palla. This patti contains the valley of the Maidi river, 
along which a fair road runs, meeting the Kb&tali and Kohdwfra 
road in the north-western corner. The patwéri of Badalpur Malla, 
resident in Toli, collects the land-revenue of this tract also. 

Kumaon, the principal district of the Kamaon Division, includes 
the tahsils or sub-divisions of Almora, Kéli Kumaon, and the Bhé- 
bar, and lies between north latitude 28°-14’-457 and 30°-50’-07 ; 
and east longitude 76°-6’-30" and 80°-58’-15”, with an estimated 
area of 3,680,000 acres or 8,000 equare miles, of which 88,611 acres 
are culturable and 198,059 acres are cultivated (27,000 irrigated). 
It is bounded on the north by Tibet (Tibbat) ; 
on the east by Nep4l; on the west by Garh- 
wal, and on the south by the Tarfi. There are 19 parganabs con- 
taining 125 pattis as follows :— 
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bar Talla. 


Ee erin M Malle. 
Ditto Bichhla. 
Ditto Talla 
akarl. 
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Parganah. 













8. Gangeli ...\Pungarauo. (2, P&ll—(cot- | Dara Bichhla. r Tella 
Athair oluded). Ditto Talla. Atbbis! Malla 
9. Jubér_... |Juhdr Malla. Gieér Palla. Ditto Tal: 
Goriph&t Ditto Talla. Bérabisl. 
Tallades Ditto Walla Dindihat, 
10. KE éli Ku-|Chélsi. : Kakalasaun Mali 
maou. Chérdl Malla. Malla. 16. Shor Khordyat. 
Ditto Talla. Ditto Tals. arabes. 
Gnmdes. Mahar. 
Geogol. Waydn Palla. Nayades. 
Khilpattiphat. Ditto Walla. Rawal, 
Pélbelon Malia. Silaur Malle. Seti Malla. 
Ditto Talla. Ditto Tella. Ditto Talla. 
Pharka. Bult Mella. Maun. 
Regardbin. Iitto Palla. Waldiya Malla. 
ae Ditto Walla. Nitto Bichhls. 
Gui-bisang. Ditto Talla. Ditto Talla. 
Tallades. . Askot _...| Askot Malla. 
Ass. Ditto Talla. 
11. Kota ..| Kota Malla. . Kotauli ...j Kotauli Mallf. 
_ | Ditto Talli, 
12. PAlt . Mahryfri.., Mayen Dol- 
at, 
Bitso Malli. 
Ditto Bichhil. 
Ditto Talli. 





Chhakbata, Kota and parts of Dhaniy&kot, Dhyénirau, Ramgar, 
and Phaldékot belong to the Bhabar tahs{l. K4éli Kumaon, Sira, 
Shor, Askot, D&rma, and part of Dhy4nirau are managed from 
Champ4wat and the remainder from Almora. The thoks or pattis 
forming the sub-divisions of parganahs do not in all oases repre- 
sent the similar divisions of the same name existing under the 
native governments. In former tines it was the practice to re- 
munerate the chief officers of state and the thokdérs or com- 
mandante of the forces in the field by assigning for their support 
the revenue of various villages often in different parts of the par- 
ganah. In Pali, where there was always a large military force can- 
toned to watch the frontier of Garhwél and in Bérahmandal around 
Almora, these assignments wero very numerous, and the villages of 
each grant formed the thok or patti of the thokd4r or kamin. 
Under the Gorkhilis, also, all villages were classed together which 
had the same kamin or thokdar. A remarkable instance of this 
arrangement was patti Silkaéna composed of villages scattered all 
over the district, the revenues of which were assigned for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and patti Mabrydri, which was rent-free on 
condition that the inhabitants supplied carriers for ammunition 
and supplies in time of war. This artificial arrangemont was found 
so highly inconvenient for revenue and police purposes that it was 
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abandoned in 1821, and the natural sub-divisions were restored.’ 
The smaller parganahs were also absorbed as pattis of the larger to 
which they formerly belonged ; thus Uchyuir, Dwarsaun, Kbaspurja, 
Bisand, and Rydni were ‘ncluded in Bérahmandal ; Chaugarkha, 
Sélam, and Khbarahi in Chaugarkha; Agar, Ramgér and Chhakhate 
ia Chhakhéta ; Dhaniy&kot, Uchakot, Simalkha, and Chaathén in 
Dhaniyékot ; Sira aod Askot in one parganah; Dhyénirau and Chaa- 
bhainsi in one parganah; Katydr and Gangoli in one parganah, and 
the Bbot country in one parganah making in all fourteen parganahs. 

The Shor tahsili was abolished aud Gangoli was added to Al- 
mora, whilst Shor, Sira, and Askot were transferred to K4li Kumaon. 
Further changes were carried out at the recent settlement (1863- 
78) which resulted in the distribution of the area given above. 
These alterations of area and designation have been so radical that 
it would be unsafe and unprofitable to describe them at greater 
length here, and the notice of each patti must bé referred to for 
further particulars. 

The general physical geography of the district has been noticed 
in the firat volume. Kumaon is separated 
from Garbwal by a line partly natural and 
partly artificial. Leaving the Tibetan water-partiog ridge at a 
point east of the Unta-dhura pass the bouadary follows the ridge on 
which the pasa is sitaate to the Nanda Devi peak ; thence it descends 
in a direction a little to the west of south, and crossing the Pindar 
ascends to the top of a range which flanks that river on the south. 
This it follows to a high point called Badhdogarh, from which it 
strikes across the head of the western R&mganga and its Deghét 
feeder to the ridge separating this river from the basin of the Nyér. 
It keeps to this ridge for some miles in a southerly direction; aod 
where the ridge turns off to the west the boundary descends to the 
Ramganga, which it crosses and passing through the outer ranges 
falls into the frontier line of the plains districts near Kotirao on 
the Phika river, about midway between the Kosi and the Rim- 
ganga. On the east, the K4li separates Kumaon from Nepil, along 
its entire course up the Lipu-lekh pass into Tibet. It is to be 


remembered that the priacipal stream of the Kali loses that name 


1 T> Board, dated 14th March, 1621 ; to Board, dated 2st May, 1821 ; from 
Board, dated 18tb March, 1822. 
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above Garbiya in By&ns, and is called there the Kuthi- Yénkti ; the 
K4li being the emaller affluent which comes down from the Lipu- 
lekh pass. On the north, the water-parting ridge separates Tibet 
from Kumaon. On the south it follows an irregular line from five to 
15 miles from the base of the outer range of hills.’ On the west 
the boundury line extends for about 165 miles : on the south for 90 
miles; on the east for 130 miles; and on the north for 75 miles. 
The greatest breadth from north-east to south-east is 140 miles and 
the least from east to west is 40 miles, the average breadth being 
about 90 miles. 

We have now to consider the arrangement of the mountain 
systems, and with them the valleys that form 
the drainage channels, for both are of neces- 
sity laid out on the same general plan and hold the first place of 
importance in a country such as this. In the HimAlaya it is ob- 
served’ that all the main ridges and valleys have a constant ten- 
dency to follow directions either parallel or at right angles to the 
main line of water-parting. This tendency, it is trae, is often dis- 
guised by the rapid succession of several sudden changes of direc- 
tion which when reprdsented on the small scale of our maps gives 
an apparent obliquity to both ridges and rivers which has no exiat- 
ence in the elementary portions of which they are composed. In 
the western Himalaya this obliquity is observed to take one direction 
more frequently than any other, t.¢e., such as to give a direction of 
north-north-west and south-south-east to a ridge the elements of 
which run from north-west to south-east. Thirdly, it is observed 
that the accumulation of the waters within the outer range of hills 
ficds a passage to the plains in very few outlets. In the present 
examination we have to go over the ground in part already noticed 
in a previous volume ; but our observations will be as brief as pos- 
sible. Taking the great water-parting ridge to the north we find 
that it is unbroken from Nepél to BasShir, and that the whole of 
the drainage to the south of it finds its way to the plains on the 
extreme west in the Jumna, with which we have nothing more to 
do in thie notice; in the middle by the Ganges and on the east by 
the K4li. Between the Ganges and the K4li there is no stream 

} These observations on the physical geography of the province are based on 


matter poe at my disposal by Geveral B. Strachey and the records of the Sur- 
vey of India. 
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which hag its origin more than 40 or 50 miles from the plains. 
The cause of this diversion of the northern streams to the east and 
to the west is to be found in a series of longitudinal ranges which 
extend across the southeru hulf of the district and by the help of 
cross ridges by which they are linked together form a complete 
barrier against the snow-fed streama, except through Barmdeo and 
Hardwaér, The separation of the d-ainage area of these outlets 
takes place along a ridge drawn transversely from the great north- 
ern water-parting to that b.rrier first mentioned which on the west 
separates the drainage basin of the Rimganga from the Ganges and 
in the north and east that of the Kosi from the affluents of the Pin- 
dar, Sarju, and Kali ; on the west, except in Lohba, it follows the 
boundary between Kumaoo and Garhbwal; end on the east the line 
from Bandeni-devi near Almora by Dol to the connecting link 
with the Gagar range ; passing where these two meet at the north 
to the great peaks of Nanda-devi and Nanda-kot. 

An examination of the somewhat complicated network of ridges 
of the southern half of the mountains will 
show that its most important elements oon- 
sist of two principal longitudinal ranges from twenty to thirty miles 
apart, the crest of the outer or southern of which is about ten to 
fifteen miles from the Bhabar or plains. The more northern of these 
ranges is nearly continuous throughout the entire length of Kumaon 
and Garhwal: the southern is broken through near its centre for a 
distance of about ten miles. rom both of these ranges branch off 
many transverse ridges to the south-west, by two of which not 
otherwise of any particular importance a connected barrier is estab- 
lished between the longitudinal ranges on two lines ; one at about forty 
miles from the K4li, the other at the same distance from the Ganges. 
The drainage of the area thus inclosed finds its way to the Ganges 
by the Rémganga and the Kosi, which pass through the breaks 
in the outer longitudinal range already mentioned, their drainage 
areas being divided by a third transverse ridge neurly half-way 
between the other two, like them in no way remarkable on any other 
account, The stream issuing from the hills between the Ganges 
and the Kali, other than the Kosi and Rémganga, have their sources 
never more than fifteen miles from the base of the hills, and always 
on the southern face of the outer longitudinal range. 
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The drainage area of the Ka4li is completed on the east by a 
great transverse ridge which runs down 
across western Nep4l from the Tibetan water- 
parting. The Ganges system is bounded on tho west by another 
great transverse range which traverses the Himdlaya nearly ut 
right angles for a distance of about seventy miles. It is connected 
with the Tibetan watershed to the north-west of Nilang and rans 
down to the extremity of the longitudinal ridge between the Jumna 
aud the Ganges drawn across the outer portion of the mourrtains 
precisely. similar to those between the Ganges and the Kali. The 
most northern of these longitudinal ridges is here little more than 
thirty miles from the foot of the hills, and by it the drainage of 
three-fourths of the entire breadth of the Himélaya is turned to the 
east into the Ganges at Deoprayég. Between this ridge and the 
plains there are no transverse ridges of any great importance, and 
the continuity of the longitudinal ridge being unbroken, except 
where the Ganges and Jamna debonch on the plains, the whole 
drainage falls into either one or the other of those rivers. To the 
west the Jamna system is separated from the Satlaj system by 
another great transverse ridge nearly conterminous for some way 
with the eastern boundary of Baséhr, then turning to the west 
around the head-waters of the Pabar and Giri to the longitudinal 
ridge to the north of the Kayarda Dan. The Jumna and Tons 
together find an outlet at Kalsi through the outer-range into the 
Dun. 

The drainage area of the Ganges system comprises some 8,600 
square miles, of which 5,000 square miles fall 
within British territory, the remainder being 
in Tihri or protected Garhwal. The British portion of the basin of 
the Kali is about 4,000 square miles. The basin of the Kosi is 
about 800 square miles and of the western Ramganga about 1,200 
square miles. The remaining 1,000 square miles of Kumaon and 
British GarhwAl are occupied by that portion of the outer hills which 
discharges its drainage directly on to the plains in the Nandaur, 
Gaula, Baur, and other streams, all of which join the western Ram- 
ganga in the plains, and eventually the Ganges. It will be seen, then, 
that of the whole 12,000 square miles which are embraced in the two 
districts of Kamaon and Garhwal, 9,000 square miles or three-fourths 
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are drained by the Ganges and Kili, and of the remaining fourth the 
drainage of two-thirds is collected in the R&mganga and Kosi and 
of one-third, or one-twelfth of the whole area, the drainage flows 
down directly to the plains, but eventually joins the Rémganga. 
The principal line of water-parting along the Tibetan frontier 
is a ridge of great altitude. Its mean ele- 
vation is certainly upwards of 18,000 feet 
above the sea, and its highest peak, Kamet, reaches to an elevation 
of 25,873 feet. At no point is it possible to enter Tibet from Ku- 
maon or Garhwal without rising to nearly 16,800 feet, and the 
passes are more commonly upwards of 17,500 feet, and the highest, 
that of Mana, 18,650 feet in altitude. The watershed is through- 
out the greater part of its length a simple longitudinal range, 
but its structure is a little complicated for a distance of about 30 
miles in its western half between the passes of Unta-dhura and 
Niti ; the ridge, which might otherwise have constituted the water- 
shed, is here broken throvgh a little to the south-east of Niti, and 
the drainage of the Girthi and Laphkhel valleys is hence enabled 
to flow to the south, joining the Dhauli at Malari. The watershed 
is thus thrown back to the north about 10 miles, and follows the 
range which unites the Balchha, Shalshel, Ma-rhi and Tung-jung- 
la passes with that of Niti. In the vicinity of Hoti this ridge is at 
one or two points almost entirely suppressed, so that the traveller 
may pass at once from Hoti to the great plateau of Guge with 
hardly any greater ascent than is requisite to carry him to the high- 
est level of the plain, which is here not less than 16,000 feet above 
the sea. But this apparently easy route is in reality as completely 
closed as though the ridge immediately to the north of Niti was not 
broken through, for the gorge through which the Kiogadh or river 
of Lapbkhel flows to join the Dhauli is impassable, and all access to 
Hoti is impossible, except by crossing one or other of the passes 
from the Niti valley or from Unta-dbura above Milam. 
Both in Kumaon and Garhwal the mest importantof the masses of 
Snowy range, Nanda. Snowy mountains are found in groups along 
devi, a line from 20 to 30 miles south of the 
water-parting with which they are, moreover, connected by lofty 
ridges covered with perpetual saow, whilst they are separated one 
from another by the deep gorges which carry off the drainage from 
52 
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the southorn face of the dividing ridge on to the outer Himalaya. 
The chief of these groups is that of which Nanda-devi is the culmi- 
nating peak, and which attains a height of 25,689 feet above the 
lovel of the sea. The great ridge of Tristl, which nowhere is less 
than 20,000 feet in elevation, for a length of 10 miles, is connected 
with Nanda-devi, but advanced about 10 miles in front of it to the 
south-west. Its three peaks are 23,406 (to the west), 22,490 
and 22,360 feet high. ‘To the north of the western peak are two 
others haviog elevations of 21,286 and 20,842 feet respectively, and 
to the south another having an elevation of 20,010 feet. The last 
separates the Bhaiganga from the Kailganga, both of which are 
affiuents of the Pindar. Tho eastern peak of Trisdl is connected 
with Nanda-devi by peaks having an elevation of 21,858, 21,624, 
and 24,379 feet respectively. Midway between the two latter a 
spur proceeds south-west, rising above the Pindari glacier to 20,740 
feet, and in Nanda-kot to 22,530 feet. The spur connecting Nanda- 
devi with the Unta-dhura ridge proceeds almost due north from the 
peak (24,379 feet) close to Nanda-devi itself. To the north-west 
of Nanda-devi we have Dunagiri (23,184 feet) and two other peaks 
due east of it, 22,516 and 22,735 feet in elevation. North of these 
again is a group of peaks having elevations of 20,754, 21,341, and 
23,220 feet respectively, the lust of which is on the transverse 
ridge connecting the Unta-dhira ridge with Nanda-devi and to 
the west of the pass. Between the pass and the transverse ridge 
is another peak having an elevation of 22,400 feet and to the east 
of the pass, the dlividing ridge into Tibet has an elevation of about 
one thousand feet above the pass. The continuation northwards 
of the transverse ridge from Nanda-devi is broken in one place to 
admit of the passage of the Girthi river to Maléri. 

But little inferior to this cluster of peaks in magnitude or 
magnificence is the great group, including 
Badrinath, Kedarn&th and Gangotri, which 
lie to the west of Nanda-devi. It is in all not less than thirty 
miles in length and contains the Satopant peaks baving an eleva- 
tion of 23,240, 21,991, 22,060 and 22,388 feet respectively ; then 
the Kunaling peaks at the glacier sources of the Vishnuganga, 
20,038 and 21,226 feet, and connecting with the Badrindth or Chau- 
khamba peaks further south-west by two peaks 23,424 and 23,063 
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feet high. The Badrinath peaks, from east to west have an elova- 
tion of 22,901, 22,619 and 22,395 feet respectively, and duo east 
of taem is Nilikanta, having an elevation of 21,713 feet. To the 
west of the Badrin&th group are the Kharcha Khand and Bharat 
Khend peaks above Kedarnath, 21,695 aud 22,844 feet respectively, 
continued further west in a ridge tothe Bhagirathi orowned by a 
dozen peaks having an elevation of over 20,000 fect. On the eastern 
slope of the Kunaling peaks above mentioned lie the great glaciers 
Bhagat Kharak and Satopant, which are the sources uf the holy 
stream flowing by Badrinath, and on the western slope of the sau 
peaks lies the great glacier which gives the Gaumukh above Gan- 
gotri. To the north of Gangotri the peaks between it and the 
Tibetan water-parting form a continuation of those at tho Méua 
pass : here we have three peaks above 22,000 feet, three above 
21,000, and three above 20,000 feet. So that in this magnificent 
cluster we have of measured peaks four above 23,000 ; nine above 
22,000, eleven above 21,000, and eight above 20,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, in a tract about 26 miles from north to south and 
30 miles from east to west. 

The oth2r groups of snowy peaks to which attention has to be 
| drawn, thouch in themselves of vast propor- 
tions, assume a secondary importance when 
compared with the groups which. we have just described. Amongst 
them may be mentioned the Jamnotri group, including Bandarpunch 
to the west in Tibri and which is also a place of pilgrimage te 
the devout. The group includes one peak which rises abovo 
21,000 feet and three others exceeding 20,000 feet. Next comes 
the ridge separating the Mana from the Niti valloys culminating 
in Kamet already mentioned and having five peaks from north to 
south with an altitude of 23,862 (Maua) 21,198, 20,094 (Rataban), 
21,747, and 22,141 feet respectively. In eastern Kumaun, east of 
the Nanda-devi group, we have the Pancha-chuli group between 
the Gori and the Dhauli, with peaks having an altitude from west 
to east: of 22,661, 20,700, 20,783, 21,114 and 19,923 fect, and again 
the ridge to the north between the Dhauli and the Kuthi-Yankti 
marked by a number of peaks above 20,000 fcet ‘and culminating 
in the great peak of Yirgnajung above Budhi in Bydns, having an 
elevation of 20,455 feet. The great clusters of snowy peaks divide 
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the great river basins from each other and the smaller groups 
divide sections of the great river basins from each otber ; thus 
Nanda-devi separates the Kali from the Ganges system ; tho 
Yirgnajung and Pancha-chuli minor group separate affluents of 
the Kali from each other ; the Kamet minor ridge separates afflu- 
ents of the Alaknanda from each other, whilst the Badrin&th-Gan- 
gotri group separates the Alaknanda basin from that of the 
Bhégirathi'. 

We shall now turn to the river basins, but as each of the more 
important rivers has a separate notice our 
observations will be very brief. The Kali 
(q.v.) on the east has its true source in the Kuthi-YAnkti (7.v-), 
which joins the Kélapéni (q.v.) river and takes the name of Kali. 
The Kuthi river has a south-easterly course to its junction with 
the K4li, when both turn suddenly south-west and attain a direc- 
tion nearly at right angles to the water-parting ridge. Next 
comes the Dhauli (g.v.) and then the Gori (g.0.) both with a simi- 
lar south-easterly direction meeting the Kali almost at right- 
angles. Next comes the Sarju (q.v.) with a similar south- 
easterly course after taking its great bend at Bageswar. The 
minor streams which form affluents of these greater tributaries 
observe the same rule and fall into their principal streams at right 
angles to their course: such are the Gumti, eastern Ramganga and 
Ladhiya. The remotest feeders of the Alaknanda are to be found 
in the Kiogadh or Laphkel and Lauka streams rising at the foot of 
the Balchha and Kingri-bingri passes. These run at right angles to 
the water-parting line, here running north, and join the eastern 
Dhauli at right angles and both pursue a course to the south-west 
along the north-western slope of the Nanda-devi cluster until checked 
by the Kamet ridge, round which it sweeps to the junction with the 
Vishnuganga (q.v.) at Vishnuprayfg, after which comes tho great 


bend almost due south as far as Karnprayég. The Alaknanda 


1The following are the local terms in common use for hills and moun- 
tains :—galli, narrow path or pass ; ghdti or Adi, a mountain pags ; pathar, dhinga, 
a Stone ; paidit, slate ; ddsi, quartz ‘or white-rock ; dhura,a high mountain range ; 
danda, a ridge; dhdr, a spur; Xdnfz, a peak ; did’, open crest of a hill; édnga, 
kot, fort or peaked-crest-of a hill; t/ba,a peak ; tidri, a amall peak ; pdkha, side 
of ahill; Aurkura, bare side of a hiil usually with a southern sepect ; bel, a 
precipice ; Avphur, steep and rocky side of a hill: kurdla, sloping side of a hill 
ending in a precipice ; paira, Jandslip, avalanche ; khan, a mine; china, & pass OF 
gorge ; Aud, steep side of a hill ; sen or saina, a lawn, and Kol, a ravine, 
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here receives the Pindar (g.v.) almost at right angles on its left 
bank and takes a course south-west to Hardwar, receiving the Man- 
dékini (g.v.) and Bhégirathi (9.v.) on the right bank. All these 
rivers run an oblique course to their junction with the main drainage 
channel. The Jadh-Ganga flowing at right angles from the Tibetan 
water-parting on the north is met by the Bhigirathi flowing at 
right angles from its water-parting on the east and the united streams 
have a course for some distance south-west until they.are turned 
again to the south-east, The minor river basins have been sufficiently 
noticed already. If we roughly divide into four nearly equal parts 
the longitudinal range that extends across Kumaon and Garhwal to 
the south of the Sarju and Pindar rivers, the most western end 
near Dudatoli, the middle near Bhatkot and the eastern near 
Jaégeswar, and if we draw three transverse lines from these points 
to the plains we shall rougbly mark out the basin of the Rimganga 
on the west and that of the Kosi on the casi. Tho western bound- 
ary of the R&mganga basin being conterminous with the eastern 
boundary of the Gangessystem and the eastern boundary of the Kosi 
system being conterminous with the western boundary of the Kéli 
system. The outer longitudinal range at a distance of ten to fifteen 
miles from the plains is broken through by the Kosi and Ramganga. 
The eastern portion of the ridge turns the Ladhiya into the Kali 
and the western portion turns the Nydrinto the Ganges. It would 
be unprofitable to follow all the minor ramifications, all of which 
are laid out on the same plan, and what is true of the hills asa 
whole is true of each of the component parts of each basin down 
to the smallest stream'. 

There are no plains in Kumaon proper; as a rule, the base of 
one mountain touches the base of the next, 
leaving space only for a torrent between. 


Valleys some miles in length, but rarely so much as half a mile in 


1The following vocabulary will in some measure explain the Jocal nomen- 
clature for the river syatems :—gunga is applied to any great river; nudié to a small 
river; gdr or gddh toa stream and its glen; gadhera or gadna to a rivulet; rawli 
(rao in the Bhébar) to one flowing only in the rains ; chhiro or ehhinchara, a water- 
fall; muguro or dhdron, an artificial spout of water; Ghimfo or chhoiyo, a spring ; 
jhadda, a river swamp in the Bkabar ; xau/o, a covered well ; pokhar, a tank ; hal, 
a pond ; tél, a lake ; Adio (gil in the Bhabar), a water-distributing chanvel from a 
canal; b4n, an embankment for » Adio; ‘chopdulo, dob or dobara are small naulas not 
built up ; domolo or dumaula is the praydga or confluence of two streams; bagar, or 
bugr, land lying elong the bed of streams usually the site of a burning ghdt. 
Gaz. X., chapter IV., pnges 169-200, 
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breadth, exist in some parts of the district—the Baijnath valley in 
Katyur, the Someswar valley of the Kosi, the valley of the Kali, 
&c. These valleys are for the most part undulating, and are usu- 
ally irrigated and highly cultivated. The Bhabar tract is one ‘ong 
plain indented with spurs jutting out from the lower hills,.and cul- 
tivated wherever irrigation can be practised. The waste lands of 
this tract are estimated at 800 square miles, and both here and in 
the hills such encouragement has been given to cultivators to 
bring fresh lands (naudbdd) under tillage that very considerable 
progress in this direction has. been made of late years. Culturable 
waste ia Kumaon, however, is neither extensive nor good of its 
kind ; nearly all the land has been demarcated within the boundaries 
of some village or another, and but little remains unclaimed that 
can be made use of. In Garhwal, however, there are certain tracts 
reserved by Government which are said to be available for tea- 
plantations and the like, and information on this subject can be 
obtained from the Senior Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
GarhwAl at P&ori. The Commissioner reports that, so far as Ku- 
maon is concerned, it would be better for an intending tea-planter 
to purchase a village with extemsive pasturage ground than to 
attempt high caltivation on a small area, where manure in sufficient 
quantity is not procurable. Small villages with large tracts of 
juagle attached might be purchased in Kali Kumaon, Gangoli, 
Dhydnirau, dud other parts. 

Communications in gereral are sufficiently noticed under the 
article GARHWAL. ‘Ihe new railway from 
Bareilly to Naini Tal must revolutionise the 
communications in the lower hills and make valuable tracts which 
the difficulty of carriage had rendered of little value. The follow- 
ing list of the roads, imperial and local, and the distances between 
places of some note with tho aid of the map will give all the 
practical information required regarding roads in Kumaon :— 


Nuuber of 
niles, 


Communications. 






Remarke, 













Imperial roade, 














Almora we | Somcewar: ‘oa 19 Bridged. 
Someswar oe | Gwaldam ese 21 ” 

Dwarshét a. | Ganai 10} Part!y bridged. 
Ganai Hongidhéec 172 Not bridged. 


Hamougar Dhikuli Partly bridged. 







From 


Dhikuali 
Bhaivekhet 
Ditto 
Almors 
Bastiya 
Lohégbat 
A)lmora 
Chureng 
Almorn 
Kawgér 
Almora 
Naivi ‘Sal 
KéladbGngi 
Naini Tal 


Somcawar 
Baijnath 
Someswar 
Ganfi 
Ditto 
Masi 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Bhikiyasain 
Muhén 
Khairna 
Ranikhet 
Champawat 
Almora 
Nays Thal 
*Benivég 
Naya Thal 
Askot 
Jbalaghat 
’ Bhawah 
Ditto 
Baitalghat 
Dyérighét 
Hawalbag 
Bé geswar 
Hawalbig 
Mulién 
Mapkot 
Ditto 
Milam 
Thal 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Beninag 
Aaskot 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
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Imperial roads.—(con- 
cluded). 
Khairna ie 
Dwarahet 
Hawilbag 
Lohagbat 
Ditto 
Pitboragarh 
Ditto 
Devidhtra 
Haldwéni 
Naini Tal ae 
Ditto rid Khairna, 
Kaladhingi 
Garpu 


Bégeswar 
Ditto 
Dwarahat 
Papnowékhil 
Masi 
Serai-khet 
Dwarahét 
Bhikiyassin 
Muhén by 
Dikhuli (iron-bridge), 
Banikhbet 
Dwirahat 
Pharka 
Lageewar 
Ditto 
Almora 
Pithoragarh 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Bhim Tal 
Jy6li 
Ravikhet 
Ranikhet sas 
Bigeswar via Binsar, 
Kapkét 
Takula 
Marchila 
Pindari 
Munsyari 
Ditto 
Askot 
Tejam 
Pipalta, 
Chaukori 
Munsyari 
Darma 
Bydns 
Chaudins 


Total miles of local 
roads Se 


Number 
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Remarks. 


Bridged. 


Partly bridged. 
Bridged. 

Ditto, 
Pertly bridged. 
Bridged. 


Bridged. 
Partly bridged. 


Bridged. 
Partly bridged. 


Bridged. 
Partly bridged. 
Not bridged. 
Bridged, 


op 
Not bridged. 
Partly bridged. 
Not bridged. 
Partly bridged. 
Not bridged. 
Partly bridged. 


Not bridged. 

~ 
Bridged. 
Partly bridged. 
Not bridged. 
Partly bridged. 


omar euate aca 
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Routes in Kumaon. 


Stage. 


1. Avtmora TO Pinpari. 


Tékula ... 


Bégeswar see eee 
Kapkot ... a see 
Lwirkbet ge wee 
Dhikari .,, ves ius 
Khati ive 

Diwali ., ve eon 
Pharkiya oe eee 
Pindari ... ase see 

a. Atmorma ro Miran. 
Kapkot ... re oes 
Khiérbugre ae vee 
Shima eee oh 
Tejamnbagr mes tes 
Jini see: eee eee 
Munsyari tee ose 
Nilam Thalkot s ae 
Rargéri ... ace ans 
Bo-udjyar eee o.0 
Martoli-Laspa eee oes 
Milam .,. eee ses 
3. ALMoRaA TO PITHORAGARE, 
Panuwa Naula ive ane 
Naioi wee eee oon 
Gangoli Hat as eee 
Bans sas ane ave 
Pithorahgarh ies eee 
Jhélaghat see oes 
4, Mita to Tinet. 

Milam ee 8 Ge eee 
Shelung ... vee eee 
Topidunga - eee 
Kyupgar... ese tes 


Thajane ... oe vee 
5. Pituormacars to Dkgma. 
Satgarb ... 


Ask ot (Dewal) oe a 
Baluwakot won eee 
Dharchila . eee 
Relagar .., was one 


Kbugulti.., ae 


Dur ang eve 
Belaghat eee vee ous 
Go one ove eee 
Khimling see eee 
Dawai_.., des ene 





Remarks, 


BRaniya, bungalow, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Asin No. 1. 


Baniya. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Bhotiya shop. 


Baniya, bungalow. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Baniya. 


As in No, 9. 

Bad road, gradual ascent, 
Cross Untadhara. 

Across Jainti pass. 

Huudes on road to Gyanima. 


Road good. 

Descent to Charneagaér, short 
steep ascent, thea descent to 
Dewal. 

Descent to Gori, crossed by sanga 
along right bank of Kali. 

Road pretty good, fairly level. 
Houses left at Jama. 

Ascent to Khela: descent to Dhau- 
li river. 

Croas the river several times and 
ascend by Sobula, 

Descent to river and upright 
bank crossing glacier. 

Cross river at Go. 

Take firewood from Go, 

In Hundes, 
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6. Pirsornacses 70 Brans. 


Relagér ... one von Ac in preceding. 

Scone oo oe Ascentto Kela then very steep 
descent to ascent from Dhaall 
bridge to Dhanidher, 

Galagér ... - an Uudalatiog. descent. 

Bajengér ove eae Steep asceut and descent over 
Nirp&ntya bill. 

Badhi ie... aes a Bad road with steps in places, 

Garbiya ... tee ere Arrangements for crossing passes 
made here. 

peleee lc: - eee 7 eastern branch of K4li, 

omknng ove tos got of 

Taklatbar ove vee fade — 

7. ALmona TO Asxor. 

Dhawalchine oes ove Banlya. 

Lakhtoli ooo one ove Ditto. 

Benindg . ove ove Ditto, 

Butter eee soe roe Ditto. 

Bit eee ese ees 

Askot __... coe oa 





Other routes are as follows :— 


From g 
= 
a 


Pithoragarh .. | Jhileghét 14] Almora_,,, | Bageswar eo | 29 
Ditto... | Thal .. | 59 
Ditto --. | Almora Ditto ... | Kapkot en | él 
Ditto --. | Thal Ditto ... | Pindari oe | 77 
Ditto =» | Askot Ditto ,,. | Someswar ow | 184 
Ditto o- | Nilam Ditto .., | Kbasirne -. | 90 
Ditto eee Chaudéns Ditto ... Rémgér eee 19 
Ditto oe | Dérma Ditto .. | Dwérahét ee | 26 
Ditto eos Kela Ditto eee Ganéi ooo 36 
Thal oe | Askot Ditto... | Devidhére . | 98 
Ditto oo | Barechhfna Ditto... | Pydra wo | 7 
Ditto - | Bageswar Devidbura ... | Pharkiys ve | 18 
Ditto oe | Tejam Naini Tal ... | Raoibagh eee | UR 
Gapéi os | Bhikiya Ditto... | Haldwéni oe | 16 


Ditto .. | KaledhGogi ... | 16 


Ditto ww» | Deghat 
Ditto w. | Réwnayer oo | 32 


Deghét oe | Mal 


Bégeswer ... | Hawdlbig Ditto ... | Kbairoa we {| WD 
Ditto o- | Someswar Ditto .. | Ramgée we | 18 
Ditto eo» | Baijnéth Ditto ... | @him-Tal oo. | 12 
Ditto o. | Gwildam Ditto we | Réufkbet woe | 28 

Someewar ...) | Mujhkéli Ditto ... | Pyirn woe | 35 
Ditto . | Dwérabét Ditto ... | Moradabed we | 64 
Ditto =... | Baijuath Bhim Tél) .., | Rénthag w | & 

Rénikhet oe | Dwbrabét Ditto... | Rémgar oo 9 
Ditto «. | Kbeirna Lohughat ... | Pitboragarh ... | 27 
Ditto v. | Betalghét Ditto... | Pharkiye an ) 

Gurjiya ow | Muhén Champéwar, | Pharkiys woe |e 

Barmdeo eee | Banbasa Ditto ,.. | Lobugast sas 6 

Ditto ... | Barmdeo a. | 86 


Ditto — ae: | Chorgaliya 
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The climate varies according to the elevation, from the suffocat- 
ing and deadly saltriness of the Bhébar to 
the perennial snow of the Himilaya, At 
Almora in the simmer months the thermometer reads about 80° 
to 86° in the shade and at Naini Tal from 75° to 82% During the 
coldest part of the wiater months Almora has an average of about 
40° and Naini Tal about 32°, but it is not unpleasant and the bright 
sun renders the cold little felt. Taking the average rainfall for the 
years 1860-61 to 1870-71, the records show sixty inches, but it 
naturally varies very much in localities but a few marches distant 


Climate. 


from each other. Naini Tal receives double the rainfall that Almora 
has owing to its situation on the southern face of the G&gur range, 
which attracts the rain-clouds and precipitates their moisture. 
The following table shows the rainfall for eleven years iu in- 


ches :— 












Period. 


1874.75. 









lat June to end of Septem- 


ber, 
ist October to end of 
January. 
ist February te end of 
May. 






Asa rule po month in the year passes without rein falling in some part of the 
district. The rainy season commences about the middle of June and lests up to 
the end of September. A winter fall of a few days’ duration occurs in January, 
which becomes suow on the hills and rain in the valleys.’ Some years pass 
without apy snow: the natives consider that they have reason to expect « suowy 
season every third year at all elevations above 5,000 feet. When it falls, it never 
lies but on the mountain-tops and ridges, and not even there except they be very 
lofty ordensely covered with forests. On the Gégar range, which rises on the 
southern frontier to an elevation of between 7,000 and 8,000 feet, unow occasional- 
iy lies so Jate as the middie of May, ‘There does not appear to have been any sys- 
tematically accurate observations respecting the Jimit of perpetual congelatiun, 
except those taken by General Strachey. From thesc it eppeare that the heights 
crowned with perpetual snow extend from the 77th to the slat degree of cast 
longitude, and are confined within a belt of thirty-five miles in breadth, between 
the 30th and 32nd degrees of north latitude,! 


‘On the controversy as to the limits of perpetual snow see Ilutton, Col. 
J. N.H. 1V, 276; 3, A. 8. Ben. VIII, 18f (Webb); XVIII, 287, 296, 694, 954; 
XVI, 704; XVII (2) 203 ; XIX, 239 (Strachey). 
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The results of his observations further show that the snow limit which veadets 
the effect of summer, recedes toa higher altitade on the northern or Tibetan 
slope of the mountains than on the southera or Indian side, having an elevation 
on the former of 16,500 feet, while on the latter it is permanently maintained at 
about 15,600 above the sea-level. From the close of the periodical raies te the 
beginning of Febraary, the atmosphere is wonderfally transparent and brilliaat, 
so that the seeming distance of objects is far leas than the real. From the begin- 
ning of March, the distant peaks of the Himalaya beoome daily obscured by 
clouds about noon; and though this effect is frequently cleared away for a short 
time by transient falls of rain, it generally increases with the increasing heat ef 
the seazon, until the haze becomes imperetrable to vieion at the distance of a mile. 
This obscuration of atmosphere is not attributable selely to aqueous vapour, bet 
appears to be the result also of dust, as the high westerly wind prevailing at the 
time ie hars> and dry, and during the nights, which are ealm and hasy, vegetables, 
and other objects exposed to the air, become covered with a light earthy matter. 
The malaria which produces such an effect in the Tar&i extends into the depress- 
od rich valleys on the banks of rivers, and generally into all places of low eleva- 
tion. Captain Herbert says: ‘In the beds of the different rivers there are, as 
might be expected, various spots of a limited extent and of sufficient evenness of 
surface to be always objects of interest to the oultivator, though from their 
smallness scarcely entitled to the denomination of valleys. These spots generally 
occur in an advanced part of the rivera’ course; and being, therefore, the lowest 
places in the mountains, are necesserily the hottest. Io geveral they are 
fertile, yet are all considered more or less unhealthy, particularly at the breaking 
Rp of the rains; and when onrrower than usual, 60 notoriously subject to the 
awal or jungle-fever as to be entirely neglected : Instances oocur in the beds of the 
Sarju and Kali: but where the width is rathee greater, or the sarroundiag moun- 
tains not too lofty, they form the most populous, the most productive, and the 
most beautifal spota withio the moanteias.”” The cbaracter of the climate of 
Kumoon by Traill is decidedly unfavourable, and he gives a very {ormidable list 
of diseases as resulting from ita influence: fevers, remittent and intermltent, coa- 
tagious and typhus exhibiting the remarkably rapid and maligaant features of the 
plague ; smail-pox, rheumatism, severe in cheracter and common in ity attacks ; 
cutaneous diseases, universal; mortal or serious affections of the bowels, epleen, and 
lungs; dropsy and stone. Goitre or broochoeele is atso prevalent in same places, 
See, however, under ‘Medical’ farther on. Kumaon is subject to earthquakes, 
McClelland recotds eight that occurred between 1831 und 1835. The most severe 
was that of 1803, which destroyed many temples and houses. In 1851 one caused 
considerable damage at Almora; in 167! a shock was felt at Naini Tal and again 
in 1680 an earthquake was, probably, the immediate cause of the disastrous land. 


slip of that year. 
The productions of the distriet—animal, vegetable, and ainaest 


—have been noticed in the preceding volumes and need not be re- 
ferred to here: so we shall proceed at once to the people and the 
local fiscal history, including tenures and village administration, 
also the income of the district from land-revenue, excise and 
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stamps and the medical and educational statistics which have not 
been before noticed. 

In 1821, Mr. Traill estimated the population of Kumaon, at 6°5 
per house, to amount to 164,000 souls. 
The next enumeration took place in 1852, 
when the total population was shown as 860,011 souls (169,808 
females), of whom 81,796 were boys. Next comes the enamera- 
tion ‘at settlement during 1863-68, which shows a total population 
numbering 394,922 souls, of whom 118,943 were men, 89,935 were 
boys, and 186,044 were females, giving an inorease of 9-2 per 
cent. over the enumeration of the previous decade. The figures do 
not apparently include the Bhdbar portion, for, compering the total 
of the census records of 1872 with the portion recorded as appli- 
cable to Knmaon of the settlement report, the figures for the latter 
are 406,042 souls, of whom 213,975 (97,268 boys) were males and 
192,067 were females, The figures for the whole of Kumaon, in- 
cluding the Bhébar, for the same year were 432,576 (201,877 
females). In 1881 the population of the whole of Kumaon num- 
bered 493,641 souls, of whom 232,587 were females. Distributed 
according to religion there were 479,948 Hindus (228,268 females); 
11,261 Musalmans (3,750 females) ; Christians 2,646 (663 females), 
Buddhists, 87 (43 females), and Jainas, 103. There were 5,148 
villages with 70,245 houses and three towns with 2,719 honses, the 
arben population numbering 19,950 souls. The occupations of the 
mates (261,054) will be noticed hereafter; but the fact that 150,704 
were recorded as agriculturists and 12,423 as labourers suff- 
cently stamp Kumaon as being pre-eminently an agricultural 
district. 

The popglation of Komaon (493,641) and Garhwél (345,629) 
pumber 839,270 souls, and of these 823,134 are Hindus, 18,388 
are Musalmans, and 2,798 are Christians. But very few of the 
Musalmans and Native Christians are natives of the hills, and for, 
practical purposes the entire population of these hills may be classed 
as Hindu. They may be further sub-divided into (1) the abori- 
ginal or at least long settled tribes of Khasiya Brahmans and Réj- 
puts and their followers, the Doms; (2) the Hindu immigrants 
from the plains belonging to all classes ; (3) the Tibetan immigrants 
in the Bhotiya tracts; and (4) mixed classes. 1¢ is more convenient 
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for us to follow the usual division into Brahmans, Réjpats, Baniyas 
and others, aud commencing with the Brahmans we find them re- 
corded as numbering 108,283 souls in Ku- 
maun in 1872, of whom a numerous list is 
given. Those sub-divisions numbering over one thousand members 
each are Bhats, 2,494; Gujratis, 1,003; Josbis, 6,557; Kabdwils, 
2,716; Kananjiyas, 17,208; Khatkholas, 1,072; Mahsrdshtras, 
2,496; Pindes, 4,780; Sérasitis, 6,703; Tiwaris, 3,641 ; and anspe- 
cified, evidently including the Khasiyas, 44,122. The census of 
1881 shows 204,994 Brahmans without further distinetion. 
Amongst the immigrants may be noted the Pants, Pandes, Joshis, 
Tewfhris, UpA&dhyas and Pathaks. 

The Pants ascribe their origin to Maharashtra or the Mahrétha 
(Konkan) country. They belong to the Bhiradv4j, Pardsara and 
Vasishta gotras and the Madhyandinfya sdkha. The Pants state that 
some twenty-one generations ago their an- 
cestor Jaideo came to Kumaon and obtained 
from the R&ja of the time a grant of Uparora in Ggngoli. In the 
tenth generation his descendants divided into four branches, named 
after Sharm, Srinath, N&thu and Bhaudés. Sharm beeame a phy- 
sicjan, Srinfth the spritual preceptor of the Réja, Natho a teacher 
of Pauranik theology ard Bhaudas a soldier. The last mentioned 
acquired in camp and court a habit of eating flesh like his Khasiya 
soldiers and his descendants retain the custom. But the others con- 
fined themselves to vegetable food, as their present representatives 


Brahmans. 


Panta. 


do, and even oblige their wives who come from flesh-eating clans, 
like the Tiwdris and Joshis, to do the same. The Bharadv4j Pants 
intermarry with Tripathis or Tiwéris, Joshis and Pandes. They 
rarely marry Pants of the two other gotras and their customs and 
habifs and manner of eating and drinking resemble those of other 
bill Brahmans. Their favourite object of worship is the Vaishnavi 
Sakti. The Sharmis are found in Uparora or Uprarha in patti 
Barhéon, Kumalta, Jéjut, Agar, Chhakhata, Dhari, Malaanj saad 
Bairéti; the Srinathus in Tilari, Péudekhola and Agardon; 
the Nathuis in Dubbalkhet, Jiuli and Silauti, and the Bbhaudésis in 
Sytnarakot, Garaun, Bhatgaon, Dhanauli and Khatauli, The moat 
remarkable of the Bhaiudadsis was Purukhottam Pant, the general 
who won Sira for Rudra Chand and lost bis life in an attempt on 
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Garhwél.'' They say that his arms are still concealed in un 
inaccessible cave on the precipice near Sfrakot. His descendant, 
Rudradatta, is tho native gentleman to whom J am most indebted 
for my notes on looal matters im Kumaon. The ancestor of the 
Vasisht gotra, Sibhu by name, is said to have come from Doti about 
the same time as Jaideo. They are found principally in Agaréon, 
Walna and Kaurkoti. The Vashisht and Parasura Pants eat flesh 
and intermarry with the same castes as the Bhéradvaj Pants, whose 
castoms and worship theirs too resemble. The Munkoti Réjas of 
Gangoli chose their principal servants from amongst these Pants.? 
The P&ndes are said to have come from Kot Kangra and from 
the plains. The latter obtained employment as rasoyas or superin- 
tendents of the Raja’s food arrangements and the former as purohits 
or spiritual directors. The gotras are the Gautam, Bharadvaj, 
Vatsa-Bhargava, Kisyapa, Parasara, &c.; 
the pravara is Tripravara and Panchpravara 
and the sdtha Madhyandiniya. They marry with the Joshis, Lohé- 
nis, Pants, Pathaks, Tiwaris, Kanyals and others. Sometimes 
they marry in their own clan, bat not in the same gotea. Many of 
their sub-divisions are named after the villages received by their 
ancestors to hold free of revenue. Some eat animal food and some 
do not, and all are worshippers of Siva, Vishnu and their Séktis. 
They appear to have come to Kumaon at about the same time the 
Pants came and were employed with the Bishts and Joshis by Som 
Chand. The Muduliya Pandes of the Kanaujiya sub-division were 
kAmdars or courtiers. The ancestor of the Gautam Pandes came 
from Kangra in the time of Thohar Chand and are found in P&nde- 
khola, Chbémi, Hat and Chhachér. They worship the Kotkangra 
Devi from.J walamukhi and were favourites with Rudra Chand. The 
founder of the Vatsa-Bhérgava gotra, by name Brahma, came to 
Kumaun from Kangra as physician to Sonsfr Chand, from whom 
he received Parkoti, and hence the name Parkotiya often given to 
this branch. Six generations after Brahma, came Mégh Pande, 
who had five sons: —Kolu, whose decendants settled in Sira; Dasa- 
rath, who settled in Majhera; Devi Ballabh, who emigrated to AnGp- 
shahr io the Bulandshahr district; Balmik, who remained in Par- 


koti, and Kunwar, who settled ia Shor. The Bhairadvaj gotra came 
* Gaz, Xf, 551, 664. 9 [bid, 496, 527, 597. 3 Gas. XI., 501. 
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from the plains and call themselves Kanaujiyas. They are also 
called Semaltiyas or Shimaltiyas from the village of that name, 
which is also derived from Sresthamandala, the kitchen, their office 
being that of rasoya or purveyor and cook. They are now found 
in Pachéra, Chhfimi, Pichhauri, Ménili and Semalti and farnish 
priests to the temple of Triyugi in Bageswar. The Kfsyapa gotre 
claims descent from two Kanaujiya Brabmans, brothers named 
Sinha and Narsiaba, who took service with a Khasiya Réja as pu- 
rohit and rasoya respectively. The decendants of Sinha are found 
in Bairti, Bhadkot, Ganwdr, Khargoli and Pipaltanda in Péli, and 
those of Narsinba in Paudegaon, Silaati, Barakheri, Basgaon and 
Palari in the Chhakhata pargansh. Bhawénipati Pande of Bairti 
distinguished himself in the persecutions under Kalyén Chand.! 
The Josh{fs, though hardly rauked as Brahmans in the plains, 
have attained in the hills by long prescription a claim to be consi- 
dered Brahmans and iotermarry with Pants, Pindes, Tiwrdis and 
others. They are by occupation astrologers 
and horoscope-inakers, but large numbers 
now chiefly affect government service or agriculture. The cenans 
of 1872 shows over 16,000 of them in the North-Western Provinces 
arranged amongst ‘other castes ’ and some 4,000 under ‘ Brahmans,’ 
so that their position in the plains is very ill-defined ; they have 
several got: as,—Gargya, Bhaéradvaj, Upamanyn, Kdsyapa, and Angi- 
ras. They belong to the MAdhyandiniya sdkha and claim to be of the 
Kanaujiya division. Their practices are much like those of the 
clans with whom they intermarry. The Garggotri Joshis claim 
descent from Sudbanidbi, who was one of the Chautura Brahmans 
employed by Som Chand.* He is said to have been a Chaube (!) 
of Dundiakhera in Oaodh. Their principal occupation ever since 
bas been Government service and they accept neither gifts nor 
offerings of food on the occasion of ceremonies unless from relatives. 
They are now found in Jhijir, Shilakbola, Digoli, Kotwélgaon, 
Kallaun, and Oligaon, They assume to themselves the title of diwdn 
The Angiras Joshis claim descent from a Pande of Khor in Kanauj, 
who came to Kumaon on a pilgrimage to Badrinéth and then 
obtained employment as an astrologer and the village of Seren in 
Katyur, free of revenue. From thence his descendants spread over 
} Gaz..XI, 584, 698. 9 Gas. XI. 508. 
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the ‘district to Galli, Sarp, Chaura, Mala, Kapkot, Gankot, Kba- 
kholi, Haneti, Khari, Palydra, Mahinari and to Masmoli in Garh- 
w4l, They continued for a long time to perform simple priestly 
functions, but in the troubles which arose on the accession of Trimal 
Chand? in 1626A.D., they succeeded in obtaining a share of state 
offices and have never since failed to be represented in government 
service. Service and agriculture are the occupations of the division to 
the present day. They also call themselves diwdns. The Josnis of the 
Upamanyu gotra claim descent from a Misra of Diptiya. They say 
that some of his descendants became Pindes and those that devoted 
themselves to astrology beeame Joshis. Birbhadra of this division 
obtained employment from the Bisht usurpers in 1726, and was the 
first of them to attain to any notoriety,? but having once tasted the 
sweets of power they concerned themselves in nearly all the conspi- 
racies of the last century and suffered severely at the hands of Sib 
Deo’ in 1760. They have alsoa strong prediliction for government 
service and called themselves diodns. They are also kaown as Danya 
or Dhunya Joshis from their principal village. The Joshis of the 
Bhéradv&j gotra make their ancestor come from Jhusi near Allah- 
abad, who after marrying a daughter of Sivachand Tiwari settled 
down in Silagaon village, whence his descendants are called Silwals. 
Those that live at Chindé-khin and DarhyAl are named after those 
villages. Tho poorer members of the Gangoli Joshis still practise 
astrology, as indeed do all. There is no real evidence that they 
came from the plains ; but if they did, they are a remarkable exam- 
ple of a caste hardly considered as being on the outskirts even of 
Brahmans in the plains having attained to such a respectable posi- 
tion in the hills which they still maintain by the intelligence and 
energy of their representatives. For the last two centuries they 
have been the master movers in all intrigues and have mono- 
polised to a great extent all the valuable government appointments 
and possess an influence second to none and which has to be care- 
fully adjusted by the administration. 

Tiwdris or Tripathis or Tripathis, the Tyéris of Garhwil, all 
claim descent from Sri Chand, a Gujr&thi 
Brabman who came to Champawat some 


four or five hundred years ago and emigrated thence to Khagmara 
1 Ibid, 659. "Gaz, XI, 583, 5 {bid, 693. 
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on the Almora hill," where his decendants were found when 
the Chands removed to Almora in 1563 A.D. These Tiwéris 
belong to the Gautama gotra, Kauthami sdkha, Tripravara 
pravara, and are called Agnihotri Brahmans. They marry with the 
Joshi, Pant, Pande, Lohdni, Bhatt, Kany4l, Upareti, Upidbya and 
Thaplyal divisions, not of the same gotra. Their principal occupation 
is agrioulture and they are also found as priests and teachers, and 
many enjoy considerable grants free of revenue, especially the 
family of Nérdéyan Tiwéri, who saved the life of Baz Bahadur Chand 
when achild. They are chiefly Saktas or Saivas and Vaishnavas, 
and some worship the one God and do not bow to idols. Certain 
clans such asthe Bameta, Dhobyél, Pokhariya, Balatiya and other 
Névsgotri Brabmans claim to belong to the Tiwéris, and though in 
some cases they intermarry, they are not generally acknowledged. 
Most of them are agriculturists and till their own Jands or take 
service. 

The Upadhyas are of the Bhdradvéj gotra and claim to be des- 
cendants of Sri Ballabh of Kanauj, from 
whom the Lohina sept is descended. They 
are of the Madhyandinfya sdkha and TriprAvara prdvara and inter- 
marry with Tripathis, Joshis, Pants, Pandes and Bhatts. They are 
orthodox in their religious observances. Several other subdivi- 
sions call themselves Upddhyas, such as the Brahmapuriya who 
live in Brahmapura; Mydnuliyas of My&nuli; Jalis of Jal vil- 
lage and Haribolas from the first ejaculation of the jap in tho 
morning prayer. 

Many stories are told of Sri Ballabh. One told me by Rudra- 
datta Pant relates how Sri Ballabh lived on the Kalmattiya hill near 
Almora and could get no wood there from the people in charge 
of the Réja’s stores, so he took out iron from the house and made 
afire with it and the ashes remasia and make the hill black ; 
the fact being that there is a good deal of impure plambago in the 
soil. Sr{ Ballabh was called in consequence of this ‘ Lohahomi’ 
or ‘iron-sacrificer,, now Lohéni. He received Loh&ni, Satréli and 
Karurha in jdgtr. The last village had no water, and his wife 
had to bring it up from a distance below. One day, being 


wearied, she placed the water-vessel on her head inatead of carrying 
1 Gas. XI, 594, 539, 867. 
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it in her hand and when she met her husband he said :—‘‘ Now 
that you have put the water-vessel on your head its contents 
are of no use for my service.’ His wife was annoyed at this and 
replied :—“ If that be the case you had better go and draw the 
water yourself.”” The husband replied :—“ I will ask the idol, but 
be not surprised if you see the water coming.” He then pulled 
up some éusa grass and called on his deity, when the water at once 
came. The woman could not restrain herself and called out ‘ Aai, 
hai,’ so that nine-tenths of the supply intended disappeared, but 
the rest remains in Sri Ballabh’s dhira at Karurba. His descend- 
ants are also found in Kénde and are called Kandyéls, and in 
Thapla, Jharkot, Kotagaon, Bheta and Kharhi. Many of them 
call themselves Pandes, other than the Pindes of Pandekhola 
already noticed. The Lohénis like the others now chiefly occupy 
themselves with agriculture, service and priestly functions and are 
for the most part, like the other hill Brahmans, Saktas. 

The Pathaks belong to the Bharadv4j, Saindilya and Késyapa 
gotras; Madhyandiniya sdkha and Tripra- 
vara and Panchpravara pravaras. The Kés- 
yapa branch declare that their ancestor, Kamalak4r, came from 
Senaranpali in Oudh and took service with the Mankoti Réjas of 
Gangoli! The Sandilya branch call their ancestor Jandrdhap, who 
came from Thanesar and obtained a village in jdgtr still held by 
them. The P&thaks marry with Pants, Pandes, Joshis, Tiwaris 
and Bhatta, and are now chiefly baids, traders, servants or ‘cultiva- 
tors. The Paélyéls call themselves a branch named after Pali vil- 
lage. The Dug&l or Durgpdl Brahmans 
are of the Bharadvéj gotra and Madhyan- 
diniya sdékha. They say that they came from Kananj in the time 
of the Katydris and have marriage connections with Bishts, Lo- 
hanis, Patanis, Trip&this and others, They worship the orthodox 
deities, they eat animal food and follow the occupations of cultiva- 
tors, service, reciting the Vedas and Puranas, and in former times 
were inoculators and now vaccinators, The Mathpdals or Marh- 
wiles are of the same sdkha and gotra as the preceding and of the 
Tripravara pravara. They say that two Bhatts, Madhu aud Sydma, 


came on a pilgrimage to Badrinath from the Dakhin They were 
' Gaz. XL, 540. 
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so skilled in the mysieries of astrology as to be able to doseribe in 
a horoscope the features and sex of the unborn child of the Raja 
and tell all its future. When the child was born all the marks predict- 
ed were found on it, and the Rfja gave the brothers the village of 
Ghasila in jdgfr. Some of their decendants became Josh{s and 
others became Bhatts aud settled in other villages. Badrin&th 
at Dwara Hat was served by Badhini Brahmans, who, neglecting 
their duties, were expelled by Trimal Chand,’ who also placed 
these Bhatts in charge of the temple, and they enjoy the endow- 
ments to the present day. From being in charge of a math they 
are culled Muthwals. They marry with Harbola, Brahmapuriya, 
Paneura, Paly&l, Pajfci, Kashmiri and Dugél Brahmans and 
represent the better claes of Khastya Brahmans. They practice 
astrology, and physic, and also tako to service and husbandry. 
Many do not worship idols and the majority are Vaishnavas. 
Bhatts belong to the Bhéradvéj, Upamanya, Visvdmitra, and 
Kasyapa gotras, the Mfdhyandinfya edkha 
and Tripravara pravara. Some follow the 
Rig and others the Yajur-Veda, They say that they were former- 
ly called Bhatta-Achérya and came here in the time of Abhaya 
Chand: others say that they came from the Dravira country in 
Bhishma’ Chand’s reign, and others again that many generations 
ago two brothers, Sri and Har, came to Kumaon and entered a 
Raja’s service and from that time were named after the villages 
they occupied :~ Bharua, Kaphuli, Dhankota, Dalakoti and Math- 
pal, These septs, though belonging to the same gotra, intermarry, 
but the better off take wives from Pants, Pandes and Joshis and 
the lower classes from Nanagotri Brahmans. They represent tho 
Mahfbrahman of the plains in funeral ceremonies and take the 
food and offerings up to the eleventh day.‘ Also at an eclipse 
when people bathe and make presents, the Bhatts rocei‘e them, 
also when the asterisms and planets are worshipped and the gift 
of a pony, buffalo or goat is made. Other Brabmans do not receive 
gifta of animals unless they be cows. They receive gifts of coin 
called dakshina on occasions of domestic ceremonies, such as mar- 
riage, naming a child, investiture wit! the sacred thread, &c. 


They aro also cultivators and make and sell sweetmcats, and the 
‘Gee XI. 560. 9 7bid, 50), 9 2 Fbid, 539. Ubud, 917. * Lid, O93. 
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latter is their principal occupation near towns. The Pujéris or 
teinple-priests are for the most pert Kha- 
siyas or the offspring of sot-disant celibates 
of any reJigious fraternity. Any Brahmans may adopt the profession, 
although it is apparently despised as much as it was in the days of the 
Manavas. The Pujaris are in fact of the lowest class and include both 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas. To the latter belong the Réwats so nn- 
merous in Garhwal aud the Tapasis. Some can give no account 
of their lineage, knowing only that their reputed fathers have been 
from time immemorial temple-priests. Others ascribe their origin 
to Pandas or temple-priests of Kaméksha Devi in Kangra and 
otbers call themselves Bhatts, Pindes and Tiwérie. The Brabtnan 
Pojcie intermarry with the same class and the Rajput Pujdris 
with Rajputs. A Pujari is not tod proud when necessity arises to 
plough or enter service, bat he, asa rule, lives on the offerings 
made at temples and on the proceeds of the glebes attached to auch 
buildings. He almost invariably bears abad character. The Pane 
das or temple-priests of Jageswar are called 
Baruas or Baroras. They say that they 
were Bhatts of Benares who came here in the reign of Réja Udyan 
Chand,! but the more common and accepted statement is that they 
are the descendants of'a Dakhini Bhatt who came with the Jaugamas 
placed here by Sankara Acharya.? This Bhatt married the daughter 
of a Khasiya Brahman, and their offspring were called Batuks, and 
hence Baroras or Baruas. They marry with Amolas, Dingrias, 
Chabflis, Chagethas, Palydls, and Bughénas. They cultivate 
the temple lands and also engage in agriculture on their 
own account. Only 77 were recorded under this name in the 
census of 1872. 

The lists give some 250 septs of Khasiya Brahmans, of whom 
the majority are cultivators and plough 
themselves. They worship sometimes Siva 
and Vishnu, but chiefly Bhairava, the more common forms of the 
Saktis and the village deities. It would be useless to give a list 
of their namea, which are chiefly derived from the villages in which 
they live. Some claimcommon origin with plains Brahmans : thus 
the Shéranis, Dobhéls, Gahtyfris, Kanydnis, and Garwils, say 

5 Gaz. XI, 627, * Ibid, 780, 
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that they were originally Tiwéris; the Muuwalis that they were 
Chaubes ; the Papanois that they were Upretis of Doti; the Chau- 
nals that they were Chaubes of Muttra who settled in Ménili in 
K4li Kumaon and took the title Pande, and their present name 
on emigrating to Chauni ; the Kuthbaris call themselves Pants; 
the Ghushuris, Daurlas, Shanwéls, and Dhunilas call themselves 
Pandes; the Laimdéris, Chavanréls, Phuloriyas, Oliyas, Naniyals, 
Chaudasis, Dalakotis, Burhalakotis, Dhularis, Dhurétis, Pancho- 
lis, Baneriyas, Garmolas, Walauniyas, and Birariyas allege that 
they are Joshis : the Bandris and Nainwals that they were Phuléri 
Brahmans; the Kaphulis, Dhankbolas, and Bhagwals that they 
were Bhatts of Benares; the Muriris that they were Bhatts of 
Doti; the Jélis, Nakbyals, 'Thapaliyas aud,Haribols that they were 
Up&dbyas; the Bhanvtiyas that they were Gaars, the Mashyals 
that they were Kanaujiyas ; the Patasis that they were Pathaks ; 
and the Baraniyas that they came froin Benares and were astrolo- 
gers to the Réja. Septs named after villages and who do not 
attempt to give any account of their origin are the Kholiyas, 
Kunwélas, Lweshélis, Kaphariyas, Bithariyas, Mehalkbéniyas, 
Nainoliyas, Meltis, Tardriyas, Hatwals, Pokhariyas, Chhatguliyas, 
besides some one hundred and fifty others. They do not know 
either sdkha or pravara and often have little knowledge even of 
their gotra. ‘The Kanseris worship Siva as Bibhandesewar, a name 
for which there are few temples. Akariyas derive their name 
from the fact that they were free from taxation (‘a’ privative and 
‘kar,’ a tax). Balarias belong to Purnagiri in Kali Kumaon. 
Ghughutyéls are Rajputs of Rydni degraded from Brahmans on 
account of an offence committed by their ancestor. Nasyars say 
they are s0 called because they were Brahman cooks irasoya) to 
R&jas. The Namgis supply purohite to the Bhotiyas of Jubér. 
The Phuléras supplied flowers for worship at the Nanda devi 
temple. The Gairbhanariyas perform funeral ceremonies for peo- 
ple who die without heirs, Panerus are suppliers of drinking water. 
The Dobhals of Doba village are also called Jagariyas or exorcists 
and are authorities on the possession by devils and are called in on 
such occasions. The Oliyas, on the other hand, avert the evil effects 
of hail-storms and in Kur wander about from village to village 
begging their dues, a mdna of rice. The Chilakutis act as priests 
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of the village god Saim in Chaugarkha. If we turn to the census 
list of 1872, tho last one in which the septs of Brahmans are enu- 
merated, we find out of 108,283 that 44,122 could not give 
any distinguishing name, and of the remainder some 50,000 must 
belong to the Khasiya class, and alth. gh the caste statistics in 
dotail are still very unsatisfactory, we must .ccept these figures ss 
near the truth; that is, thet nearly ninety per cent. of the Brah- 
mans in Kumaon belong to the Khasiya race and are so classed 
by the people themselves. A few of the better class and better 
educated worship the orthodox deities alone, but the great mass 
serve the Bhairavas, Bhuts and Bhutinis and are to all intents and 
purposes as much priests of non-Brahmanical deities as their re- 
presentatives further east who know not the name of Brahman. 
They are a simple race and not to be confounded with the hill 
pujdri or temple-priest or the Nath, but at times of rejoicing assume 
the functions of religious directors in the very simple ceremonies 
deemed necessary. The Khasiyas never tried to connect themselves 
with the plains until of late years, when they see that «ach connec- 
tion adds to their personal dignity, and they now prefer to be 
thought ‘Normans’ or ‘ Saxons’ rather than ‘ Britons.’ 
The religious fraternities represented in the hills are numerous, 
isiemav aarti but the whole may be arranged under six 
classes : the Goshdins, Jogis, Bairagis, Uda- 
sis, Sadhs and others. The Gosbdains! have already been notieed : 
3,860 were recorded under this name fn 1872 and 2,940 in 1881 
in Kamaon and 2,050 in the Tarai. The Jogis of the Kanphata 
class have also been noticed* and the Jangamas from the south.? 
The Udasis are Sikhs connected’ with the Debra Dun establish- 
ment or the similar one in Srinagar. The Sédhs are Hindu sec- 
tarics of the same character as’the priests of the lower classesof Cha- 
mars and others of a plains origin. They profess certain puritica- 
tory observances taught by one Birbhin some two centuries ago 
and are common in the upper Duab. They do not smoke and 
affect great personal cleanliness and eat together frequently in a 
semi-religious love-feast. The Pirs are Musalman Jogis of a 
semi-Hindu origin and are noticed here in aonncction with the 
Musalmain Meos of the Bhabar frontier. Kalu Shahfd is named 
) Gaz. XJ. 862, and article ‘Gasnwkt.’ 7 Jbid, 865. 3 Ibid, ace. 
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after one of them. The Jogis called Binakdnphatas in the lists 
are also called Augers and are often found as coltivators. The 
Sanydsis are Saiva ascetics akin to the Goshdins and include many 
miscellaneous sectaries of a Saiva tendency. They may be consi- 
dered as the equivalent of the Bairfgis, who are Vaishnavas and an 
important class in these bills, serving as they do in .nost of the 
Vaishnava temples. ‘heir rules for investiture are very similar 
to those of the Goshdins, and like them they have several sub-divi- 
sions, such as the Raémanandi, Rédhaballabhi, Nimanandi and 
Rémanuja : 233 were recorded in 1872. A stray specimen of the 
thoroughly homan brute koown as Aghori is occasionally seen 
feeding on filth and human carrion, drinking spirits from a skull 
and little removed from the jackal or hyena which he leads about. 
The census of 1872 record 1,726 Jogis, chiefly belonging to the 
Kénphata and Binakénphata sections, and the N&ths who, perform 
domestic priestly service for many classes of Khasiyas and tend 
the Bhairava temples. They follow the doctrines of Gorakhnéth 
and his preceptor’ Machcohhendranéth, whose shrines at Gorakhpur 
are visited by their followers from all parte of India. One or more 
in each N&th household usually pierce the ear and become Kén- 
phatas. Gosbdins, Jéngamas, Bairdgis and Néths eometimes marry 
and become cultivators, retaining the religious name as a caste 
name. The Na&ths have eighteen sub-divisions :—Dharmnath, Sat- 
yanéth, Vairdgnéth, Kaflani, Daryéonath, Mustnéth, Rawal, Gu- 
dér, Khapntér, R&mnéth, Aipanthi, Niranjani, Kankéi, Bhushdi, 
Mandiya, Mannathi, Pdopanthi and Muskini. 

The R&jputs of Kumaon were returned at 181,633 in 1872 
and at 216,247 souls in 1881. In the for- 
mer census alone, are the septs enumerated, 
and those having more than one thousand were Bhotiyas, 5,738; 
Chandrabansis, 1,380; Khasiyas, 124,383; Kinwére, 21,922; Ké- 
this, 4,816 ; Ménurals, 2,875 ; Negis, 1,230; Tamotas, 23,387 ; and 
unspecified, 7,562. Here, as in Garbwal, more than ninety per gat. 
of the Rajputs are Khasiyas and belong to that race as distin- 
guished from the immigrants from the plains, Amongst those who 
claim descent from immigrants from the plains are (a) the des- 


cendants of the Surajbansi Katydris, represented by the Rajbars of 
' Gas. V., 371; XE, 808. 
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Askot and Jaspur, the Manurdls and others, and (4) the Chandra- 
Katyuric. bansi descendants of the Chands, represent- 
ed by the Réotelas scattered all over the 
district. The M&nurals' of Sult in PAli are so called after the vil- 
lage of Ménil, to which the Katydris retired on the approach of 
Kirati Chand. This branch is descended from the Lakbhanpur 
Katyuri family, and to it belong the Rajbars of Jaspur in Chaukot : 
the Sain, Ménér and Chachroti MénurAls, those of Udepur, Bhalat- 
gaon and Hat in Chaukot; those of Kuhergaon and those of Tém&- 
dhaun. All these were reduced to the ordinary condition of culti- 
vators by B&z Bahfdur Chand. The Ménurdls belong to the 
Shaunkdsyapa gotra and Panchpravara pravara. They intermarry 
with the better class of Khasiya R&4jputs and are landholders or 
cultivators, but some are poor enough to take to daily labour for a 
living. The better classes are much respected and held for a long 
time the chief offices of saydnas in Pali. The pedigree of the Askot 
Rajbére has been given elsewhere.* The present representative, 
Pushkar Pal, isan Honorary Magistrate and has power to try cer- 
tain cases. The Ré6jbérs or R&jwars of Chaukot take service as 
soldiers and are descendants of the M&nurél 
Katyuris. The women of Réjwars are called 
Bahurdnis and of the Manur4ls are known as Rajdins. Neither Raj- 
wars nor Manurals will, as a rule, eat food cooked by their women, 
but an exception is made in regard to the following articles :—pdlak 
or spinach (Portulaca oleracea) ; sem, bean (Canavalia ensiformis) ; 
baigan, egg-plant (Solanum esculentum); cucumbers; ghuiya, (Colocasia 
antiguorum), and a few other vegetables. They will not touch any 
vegetables mixed with curds and copked by their women ; at least 
such is the custom of the better classes. Women eat, but men abstain 
from manduwa ( Eleusine corocana), and neither men nor women will 
touch onions, garlic, yams, radishes, flesh of the wild pig, or of sheep. 
The Réjwaérs worship their ancestors, the Katyuri Réjas and the 
commoner Saktis. They intermarry with Raotelas, Bishts, Sahus 
and Baryas: and the poorer with ordinary Khasiyas. 
The Raotelas aro the descendants of the junior members of the 
Chand family, whether legitimate or illegi- 


timate, and as each successive Chand largely 
1 Gaz. XI.,'696, 535, 568. 2 Jbid, 631. 
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increased the supply, it bocame necessary to give them employment 
or means of subsistence at a distance from Champéwat and Almora. 
Accordingly we find them planted all over the district. The prin- 
cipal villages still occupied by the descendants of the Chands are 
Jamrari and Réotelakot in DhyAnirau, from the first of which came 
Sib Singh, the last attempt at a Native Réja.' This village and 
Parewa in Kota are esteemed the prinoipal of all the R&otels vil- 
lages, and with Jibi and Salmora in Shor have marriage connec- 
tions with the Vaisya Rajas of Doti in Nepal. The others all io- 
termarry with the Khasiyas and Baniyas of the hills. In Barah- 
mandal there are Batgal, Sula, Raiojal, Kayali, Pithoni, Chhaua, 
Chhabisa, Ubbyéri and Khari. In Chaugarkha, Bilori, Mutele 
and Chhauna, all occupied by Riotelas. In Pali we have Tipala, 
Surra, Mahonir, Mfsi, Sabali, Phulsur, and Sirkot; in Mahryari, 
Bachkande; and in Dhaniyakot, Simalkha, &c. These villages were 
given as fiefs to dispose of the superfluous members of the Chand 
{amilies, and now, owiog to the increase in numbers and intermar- 
riages, little bat the name remains. Some go in for service as sol- 
diers, others as cultivators. They belong to the Kaisyapa gotra, 
Madhyandinfya sdkha and Tripravara pravara, and are chiefly 
Saktus. The men will not eat cooked rice or manduwa from the 
hands of their females. Kharkus aro sprung from Biotela Gosding 
as the junior members of the Katyuri house were called, and have 
also had some influence in former times. One of them, Sukbrém, 
held power in the early part of the seventeenth century in the time 
of Bijaya Chand. 
The Bishts belong to the Kasyapa, Bharadvaj and Upamanya 
ia gotras and the Madhyandinfya sakha and 
. Tvipravara and Panchpravara pravara. The 
name is more correctly ‘ Vasisht,” meaning ‘ excellent,’ ‘ respect- 
able,’ and its origin is a title rather than a caste namo, though 
now to all intents a caste name Rawat, Rina and Negi have a 
similar meaning. Following modern custom they claim descent 
from a band of immigrants from Chitor, and the Upamapya gotra 
state that they came to Sabali in Garhwal from Ujjain and thence 
to Kumaon. They marry with Maoural and Kalakoti Katyuris, 
Negis, Raotelaa, Latwals, Kharkus, and Maharas, only avoiding 


1 Gaz XI, 542, 553, 606, ? Ibid, 605, 3 [bid, $58. 
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the same goira, and are now found in the following sub-divisions : — 
Bora, Son, Darmual, Gaira, Bisariya, Kharku, K4thi, Khandi, 
Ulsi, Bhilaula, Chilw4l, Dahila, Bhainsra, Ohamy4l, Bani, Dha- 
niya and Bigdwil. The Bishts have played an important part in 
Kamaon history. They were civil officers of Som Chand at 
Champéwat! and again with Rudra Chand." The GarhwAl Bishts 
were brought in by Bés Bahfddur,® and we find them again with 
Debi Chand.‘ The Adbikéris are a sub-division of the Bishts of 
the Bhaéradvdj gotra, and marry into the 
same septs and like them are principally 
cultivators, though some take service as soldiers. The principal 
occupation of all, however, is agriculture. The Adhikéris make 
Kali of Purnagiri their household deity. The following olans attach 
themselves to the Adhikéris:—Ryuniya, Neniya, Muliya and 
Mant. 

The Boras of Borarau and the Kairas of Kairarau are by seme 
held to be subdivisions of the Bishts. They 
belong to the same gotra and sdkha as the 
Bishts, and state that their ancestor Danukumer or Kumbhakaran 
lived at Kotalgarh in Kéli Kumaon and joined Kirati Chand in 
his invasion of the KatyGri territories at the end of the fifteenth 
century and secured large estates in jdgir,° enlarging the frontier 
from Devi Dhura to the sources of the Kosi. They are still found 
in Dhyduirau and Kali Kumaon. Their customs are much the 
same as those of other Khasiya Rajputs, and they worship the Sakti 
of Siva and the village deities, Haru, Bhairava, Bhumiya, &c. 
They are cultivators and go in for service as soldiers occasionally. 
Around Almora they manufacture the hemp bags known as kuthela 
and make mill-stones and other utensils. But thoso Boras who 
pursue these handicrafts are despised by their land-holding fellow- 
tribesmen and are sometimes indeed not allowed to eat with the 
latter. Like all Khasiyas, they have stories regarding their origin 
not worth relating ; and regarding their name, they explain that an 
ancestor, Hamira, lent money to the Raja and in return received 
the title Bohara, or moncy-lender. They in fact may have originally 


represented the money -lenders of the hills, but now-a-days they are 
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essentially agriculturists and very successful ones too, and are found 
all over the hills as far as the Kangra valley. 

The Bénas also belong to the same gotra and sdkha as the 
Bishts and have a similar honorifio appellation. They derive their 
origin from Chitor, and say that they were brought here by a 
Mathpél of Dwéra Hat in the reign of Béz Bah&dar Chand,’ in the 
seventeenth century. They chiefly worship one god or are Séktas 
and intermarry with Sahus, Chaudhris and Bishts not of the same 
gotra. They follow agriculture or service, The Mirals, Raanas 
and Bijipurtiyas claim to be offshoots of the 
Rénas. The Mébras or Maras or Maharas 
belong to the Bhéradvij and Kdsyapa gotras and the same sdkha 
as the Bishts. Those of the Bharadvaj gotra claim desceat from 
some Mainpuri Chauhdas who settled in Sirmoli in parganah Kali 
Kumaon. Those of the Késyapa gotra call themselves Panwars 
from Jhisi, opposite to Allahabad, who came with Som Chand, who 
gave them the name Mfra from their battle-ery ‘maro!’ maro!’ 
The first of the former branch who came to the hills had two sons; 
the descendants of one were called Mahras and of the other Pherti- 
y4ls, and from the earliest times of which we have notice these became 
the heads of factions (dharras) who have wrought much evil to 
Kumaon* They are Saktas, but most of them worship the village 
deities too. Their occupations are principally cultivators, cattle- 
herds and soldiers. The better classes marry with Rénas, RAjbérs, 
Bishts and Tarégis, and the poorer with any Khasiya Réjpute. 

Regie Negis belong to the K&syapa , Bhéradvéj, 

, Gautam and Séndilya gotras, the Médhyan- 
diniya sdkha and are of the. three-invocation pravara. They say that 
they came from Daranagar; others that they are Chaubhos of 
Mewér. The names of their subdivisions are given in the article 
on Garhwal and need not be repeated here; they show a very mis- 
cellaneous origin with Musalmén namés like Fateh Bah&dor and 
Salérya, and western names like Dogra and Nugarkotiysa. The 
word ‘neg’ means ‘perquisite’ or due, and ‘ Negi,’ a person 
entitled to such by virtue of service, civil or military. The Negis® 
are those Khasiyas of Garhwil and Kumaon who took to military 


1 Gas. XI. 56)-9. oe notices in Gas. XI, 507-8, 519, 530, 559, 583, 691.4, 
G1}, 647, 687. 3 Ibid. 
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service, whether under Musalmén rulers in the plains (hence the 
subdivisions with Musalman names) or under Hinda Rajas, and 
gradually, owing to the vicissitudes of such a life, they separated 
into a caste, but are all none the less Khasiyas pure and simple. In 
1872, they numbered 15,880 in Garhwal, 1,230 in Kumaon, and 
147 in Debra Dan. In Kumaon, the Nagarkotiyas say that they 
came from the Kangra valley; the Dogras here call themselves 
Jammuwals from Jammu and the Paraniyas say that they came 
from Puranpur ; other subdivisions in Kumaon are the Haruwais, 
Kanhoniyas, Jutaviyas, Marhariyas, Tilaras, Shuatérs, Chaunas 
and Dénis. They now chiefly take to cultivation; some go into 
service and some into trade, whilst others devote themselves 
to the breeding and tending of cattle. The D&ninegis are pimps, 
and say that this honorable office was conferred on them by one 
of the former Rijas. The Negis intermarry with every gotra of 
Khasiya Rajputs except their own. The HaruwAls, who are des- 
cended from a dancing-girl attached to the shrine of Nanda devi, 
and fhe Danis are, however, considered below the salt, and, as a 
rule, intermarry with only the lowest class of Rajputs and Ndéyaks, 
Sauns, Gaurs and others, who have only three threads in their 
janeo. 
The Padyérs of Chaugarkha belong to the Bh&radvaj gotra, 
- Dhanushi sdtha and Tripravara pravara. 
They call themselves Mallas from Doti, and 
were known under that name in Garhwél and in Kamaonas Bishts 
until they settled in Padyérkot in Chaugarkha, whence their pre- 
sent name. Elsewhere in Kumaon they are called Bishts. They 
were always a tribe addicted to war and their name crops up occa- 
sionally in the history of Kumaon and Garhwal.' Their principal 
occupation is now cultivation, but they will not plough themselves, 
and some take service and act as peons. 

There are a few who call themselves Panw&rs or Pramaraban- 
sis and belong to the Saunaka, Kdsyapa, 
Bhauma and Bhéradvaj gotras, the Madh- 
yandiniya sdkha and Panchpravara pravara. They state that their 
ancestor, Narendra Singh, came from Ujjain in Katyuri times and 


entered a Raja's service : others ascribe their origin to Daranagar, 
1 Gaz. XI. 496, 591, 554, 
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and their first master was Baitfil Deva Katyuri and since then their 
descendants havo founded villages andtaken their names therefrom. 
Thns tbe Shélanis, Shuranis, Airfras, Basheris and Mers are all 
Panwérs, They are Séktas and on festal vccasions make a point 
of paying reverence to their weapons. Every third year there is a 
great service in honor of Sékti, the expenses of which are defrayed 
by a subscription amongst thy brethren. On thia occasion the 
asitbali, or offering of eight kinds of animals, is made. The Pan- 
wars live principally by cultivation and service. Their better 
classes intermarry with Raéjwars, Ménurdls, Bishts and Adhikéria, 
and their poorer elasses with Negis, Bhojaks, Tirwas and Bajetae. 
Takolia are a sept who claim connection with the Rawats of Garh- 
; wal (g.v.) They belong to the Bhéradvéj 
Tikulis. 3 
gotra, but know neither sdkha nor pravara. 
They say that their ancestor, an officer of Raja Puran Chand,! was 
sent to collect revenue in Danpur, and was go successful that he re- 
ceived a village in jdg{r on the sole condition of supplying snow 
and ice to the Raja’s kitchen. It was, however, not till several 
hundred years after Puran Chand’s time that the Chand Rajas 
approached Danpur, so that this story isa myth. Some Takulis 
wear the janeo, others do not; but it is usually considered respect- 
able to wear it in public. The chief of the clan is called Barha, 
and the occupation of its members is husbandry, service, tend- 
ing cattle and the like. Their women weave blankets or work 
in the fields. They intermarry with the lower classes of 
Khasiya R4jputs, to whom they themselves belong, and worship 
the Nirriti Séktis and the village deities Haru, Chhurmal, Kal- 
chand, Létu, &. 

The Kairas or Kairhas of the Krishnasan gotra are like the Boras 
and call themselves Chauhanslike the Mahras 
and Mers. They give their name to Kaira- 
rau, which they colonised at the same time that the Boras took pos- 
session of Borfrau.* They are also found in K4li Kamaon and Dhyé- 
nirau. It would profit little to record the different stories of their 
origin, which are clearly recently invented for villages acknow- 
ledging an origin from « common ancestor, Jitraj, to whom 


they ascribe a residence as far apart as Mainpuri is from Mewar. 
1 Gaa, KI. 509. -¢ Gaz XI. 695. 
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There is no reason for considering the Kairas as different from 
other Khasiya Rajputs. Still a curious tradition exists that the 
Chachdns and others fought with and put down the Buddhists, and 
that it was the descendants of the purohits of these anti-Bud- 
dhist tribes who preached the efficacy of pilgrimages to Badrinaéth 
and Kedarnith. Tho Bhandaris or Bhanéris also claim, with the 
same justice, to be Chauhans. They state 
that their ancestor was attached to Som 
Chand’s establishment in Kili Kumaon as house-steward and hence 
the name. They first settled at Bajirakot near Champéwat and on 
the migration to Almora received a plot of land close by, on which 
they located the village of Bhandargaon and also the well called 
Bhandéri-naula. Another story is that they came from NepiAl, 
where also this caste name is known, and this is the more probable, 
as in early times Kali Kumaon belonged to Doti. The Bhandéris 
of Nepil claim to have come from the Konkan. The Kumaon 
Bhandiris intermarry with all kinds of Réjouts. They worship 
Siva the Séktis, Sim, Haru, Goril, Kalsain, Négimal, Chhurmal, 
&c., and believe in their power to possess men and even animals. 
Agriculture and in a few cases service are the occupations of the 
Bhandéris of the present day. The Kathfyats also claim to be 
Chauhans of the Kasyapa gotra. Bhima Kathayat was a cele- 
brated minister under the Katydris, and his sprite is worshipped 
with them! and Nalu Kathayat was equally koown for his services 
to Gyfn Chand," and a descendant of his became chamberlain to 
Trimal Chand,° so that the clan has been of some consideration. 
The Ty4ri RAjputs claim to be descended from a Tiwéri Brahman 
and a Rajputni. They wear three threuds in tneir janeo and inter- 
marry with RAjputs of other thar their own gotra, the Gautam. 
They are chiefly found in Phaldakot. The Khardyats are an old 
and warlike clan in Kali Kumaon who composed part of the Chand 
force in the conquest of Phaldakot and received part of the con- 
quered territory in reward. Phaldakot was then held by a tribe 
of Surajbansi Rajputs called K&this,> whilst a Chandrabansi clau 
held Ménkot in Gangoli for several generations and their Réotela 


descendants are still there.® 


Gz. XI. 831. 1 bid, 522. 
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There are some two hundred and eighty septs of Réjputs ia 
my lists, but the great mass of these are 
simply Khasiyas, called after the villages 
inhabited by them or from some fanciful cause akin to the 
“canting mottoes” of our heraldry put forward as explanations 
of family names. They call themselves Rajputs of the Bhéradvij 
gotra, but really know nothing of the meaning of the word ‘ gotra,’ 
or of the intricate rales which govern the relations of one gotra 
to another. Some wear the janeo of three threads, others of six 
threads, and others do not put it on at all.t’ Their occupations are 
primarily agriculture and service and sometimes trade and cooly- 
Jabour. Some keep cattle and sell milk and ghi. They form 
marriages with all Rajputs except those of their own village. 
They worship Siva and hia Saktis and all the village gods. They 
eat cooked rice only from their own caste or that of their purohit, 
and when necessary prepare unleavened cakes for a week’s con- 
sumption at a time and consider them purified and fit for consump- 
tion when touched with a little gi. ‘Chey are a simple, frugal, 
hard-working race, troubling themselves very little about anything 
outside their own village, and ready always to join a feast in honour 
of some of the sylvan deities. Many of the septs claim some 
special origin, Thus the Mers say that their ancestors made leaf- 
platters for the R&jas. and hence their name: the Beriyas used to 
make baskets ; the Bhojaks say that they came from Kangra ; the 
Ponjis were potters; Shdukas are goat-butchers; Mahuts were 
elephant-riders ; Sauns, amongst whom are members who wear 
the two kinds of janeo, and others who wear none at all, and are out 
of caste as regards their brethren ; Bariyas are gardeners ; Péiks 
are wrestlers; the Jainoliyas and Pilkholiyas claim to be Méhras ; 
the Darmwé4ls provided pomegranates (ddrim) for the RAja; the 
Muchbayas were fishermen to the Raja ; the Chalils were decora- 
tors ; Thathwdls were jesters; Rajkolis were weavers ; Batanniyas 


sifted the flour for the Raja's kitchen ; Tatwanis prepared warm water; 


1The etiquette of the sacred thread hae considerable influence in questions 
of eating and drinking. To the Sudras, or those ontside the pale of Aryan prac- 
tices, the thread was not given, and if a Kebatriya took to the non-Arysn custom 
of making the widow of an elder brother his wife, hia thread was reduced from six 
strands to three strands. Brahmans ordinarily bave nine strands to their thread, 
Réjpute and Vaisyas, six. All the three castes may drink water brought or 
touched by a caste wearing a thread of three strande, but not by such as the 
Bhotlyas, Doms, Lals, Réjis, and the like who wear none, 
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Dyokas, descendants of tomple prostitutes, and Tapasis, descendants 
of professional ascetics (!) and hill women. The Samméils call them- 
selves Rénas from Nep&l, Nauniyas claim to be Bishts and the 
Ghugutiyas claim to be Chauhins. The Chauriyas, Katla-jhun- 
diyas aud Harkotiyas are Bhotiyas admitted to Rajput honors: the 
Binsariyas are from Binsar, where Siva Bineswar is worshipped. 
Then there are a large number of local clans of the Danavas of 
Dinpar, such as Malta, Oranga, Jyina, &. Some of the jingling 
derivations are singalar: thus the Bhatrolas are as ugiy as the bird 
of the same name : the ancestor of the Kiles was so called because 
he was as stupid as a ‘deaf man’; the Dosidhs because they lived 
on the borders of Kumaon and Garhwal ; Chakanas because their 
ancestor was a quarrelsome person, and others of a similar import. 
Many septs are named from the villages inhabited by them, thus 
tho Shutérs from Shutargaon ; Neriyas from Neri ; Shurdnis from 
Shuruna ; Chaumwils from Chaumu, near Almora; Daphautis 
from Daphauta in Gangoli; Garholias, immigrants from GarhwAl ; 
J&khwals from Jakh, Banolas from Banaulikot, &. 

Amongst the Baniya class, the Agarwals from the plains have 
some importance in Kumaon, and although 
some account of them has been given else- 
where,! it will be interesting to record that told by an intelligent 
member of the community at Naini Tal. They claim descent from 
Réja Agrasena of Agroha in the Sirsa district of the Panjab, who 
had cighteen sons, for seventeen of whom he provided wives from 
the daughters of the Naga Raja Vasuki and gave in addition to 
each a female slave : hence Bisas, offspring of the Réja’s daughters, 
and Dasas, offspring of the slave-girls. There is an additional or 
half gotra for those who married by mistake into the wrong gotra 
and known as the Gada gotra. The seventeen lawful gotras of the 
Bisa are named after the sons thus :—Sinhal, Mangal, Mital, Téyal, 
Garak, Goyam, Kachchhal, Bindal, Dhalan, Jital, Jangal, Kausal, 
Baisal, Négal, Indal, Airan and Madhkal. The offspring of other 
than the Bisa and D4sa are called Désa-Gurakha, The Agarwéls 
claim to have been Rajputs, but failing to oppose Shih&b-nd-din 
Ghori when he destroyed Agroha, they took to trade. They nei- 


ther eat fish nor flesh nor do they drink spirits, and have many 
1 Gaz. Ll, 295. 
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strict ceremonial observances. Marriage in one’s own gotre is 
prohibited. Some Bisas refuse to eat or smoke with Déses and 
Gurékhas, but sometimes receive a cocunnut hukka, but not a brass 
one. Some wear the sacred thread always, others only on festal 
occasions, and at other times shut it up in a box. A few are Saivas, 
bat the majority are Vaishaavas or Jainas, and many worship the 
‘unseen god’, ‘ Parameswar nirakfr,’ and do not bow to idols, con- 
sidering that the ‘Supreme essence, omnipotent and omniscient,’ re- 
quires no temple made with hands, nor do they believe in the efficacy 
of pilgrimages. Most, however, reverence Kurukshetra and the 
Ganges. The eighteenth son of Ugrasena became a Brahman and 
his descendants eat with the others. They address a Brahman with 
the words ‘ Pranam’ or ‘ Pailagan;’ Kshatriyas with ‘ Rém, Rdm,’ 
‘ Jaigopdl ” and § Jat Jogadieh ;’ and others with ‘Saldin,’ ‘ Bandagi.’ 

Fhe Saraugis or Jainas, who are frequently spoken of as a caste, 
are named after the religion professed by 
them.! Their temples are separate and con- 
tain naked images of their Tirthankaras. Their great teacher was 
P&rasn&th, und they hold withiu their pale people of very different 
origin. They are very scrupulous in their ceremonial observances 
with a view to avoid doing injury to the slightest living organism: 
some called Bhaures go so far as to wear a bandage over their 
mouths lest anything should enter by accident. The bride passes 
the night before marriage in the tomple of Parasn&th. Asa rule, 
few of the ceremonies enjoined by orthodox Hindu custom are 
observed. ‘The Sahus of Dora belong to the Bharadv4j, Vasishtha 
and Kasvapa gotras and Médhyandin{ya ed- 
kha and Panchpravara pravara. They are 
farther divided into Thulgarhiya, Gangola, Jakhati, Kalibhuturiya 
and Kuméya. These all eat and drink together indiscriminately, 
but do not intermarry in the same gotra. One of the Sabus was 
in former times appointed Chandhri of the Almora bazar with the 
duties of a Chakrdyat or superintendent, and managed to keep the 
office hereditary in his family for some generations, 80 that his des- 
cendants still call themselves Chaudbris. The Sabus profess to be 
Rajputs, but they are neither Rajputs nor Vaisyes, bat one of those 


autside castes difficult to place correctly. In Kamaon, they claim 
| 1 Gaz. IIL, 407. 
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descent from the Agarwals already noticed and intermarry with 
Goshains, Réotelas, Rajb4rs, Chaudhbris, Manurdls and Mirfls. 
They first came into notice whea employed by Rudra Chand in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century.1 They now occupy them- 
selves with trade and service. The Chaudhris of Dwéra Hat 
ascribe their origin to Kangra, and they 
still worship the Kot-Kangra Devi of Jw4- 
lamukhi. They belong to the very miscellaneous gotra called 
Vatsa-Bhargava, to which all stray clans belong. The name 
‘Chaudhri’ is given by courtesy ds in the plains to the heads of 
particular occupations amongst the Baniyas. They intermarry 
with the same castes as the Sahus, whom they replaced in the civil 
administration, and are still kanuingos in parts of Kumaon. The 


Chaudhris. 


Khatris of Kumaon come from the plains, 
and are of little importance either as to 
numbers or influence. They belong to the Vatsa- Bhargava gotra, 
and are divided into two great classes, the eastern and western. 
The latter are further subdivided into Khauna, Mehra and Kapur, 
with the affix Kausal, Seth, ce. They marry members of the same 
division outside their own subdivision. They have no prejadices 
as to food, and follow the occupation of cloth-sellers, brokers, 
money-changers, and cccasionally service and agriculture. They 
assume the sacred thread before twelve years of age and generally 
follow Hindu customs, They claim to be descendants of a Kshat- 
riya clan who were destroyed by Pérasurima.? Another of the 
doubtful castes is the Kayath. These perhaps go further than any 
others in their attempts at establishing some 
respectable origin for themselves, for they 
claim descent from Chitragupta, the ‘ head-clerk ’ or ‘ recording- 
angel’ of Bhagwan the Creator himself. They: are of the K4syapa 
gotra and have twelve sub-divisions :>—Sribistak, Mathura, Bhat- 
nagar, Saksena, Siryadhvaj, Anvashta, Gaura, Karna, Valmiki, 
Aith4na, Nigam and Kulasreshta. Chitragupta had two wives, 
the first a Surajbansi, from whom came the Mathura, Saksena, 
Karna and Bhatnagar subdivisions, and the second a daughter of 
a religious person, All these are further divided into als, the 
members of which cannot marry into their own al or out of their 
‘ Gas. XI, 650. * {oid TV., 282. 3 Ibid, 281. 
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own subdivision. Here they intermarry with Nénagotri or Kba- 
siya Rajputs. They adopt the same customs and ceremonies as 
the hill Brahmans and Réjputs and wear a janeo of six threads. 
Some are Saivas and some are Vaishnavas. The latter avoid fish, 
flesh and spirits, but the former assimilate all three with pleasaro. 
They eat together, it only being necessary tbat those who adopt the 
less scrupglous diet should eat at a little distance from their more 
ascetic brethren. They affect clerkly service above all things, but 
of late years, owing to the spread of education and the increase of 
their numbers, many have had to take to cultivation. There can 
be little doubt that their pretensions to an origin other than oat- 
side the pale of the Brahmanical and Rajput races is ill founded, 
and the position they have attained is entirely due to their being 
the scribes of the other illiterate classes for geberations, Dbusars 
are another peculiar clan of whom chere are both Brahman and 
Baniya members. The gotras are Bandlés, Kachchblas, Bachhlis, 
&c., and are the same for the two divisions. They say that the 
name is derived from the Dhosi hill near N&rnau), where their 
ancestor Chimand practiced austeritics. Their head-quarters are 
still at Rew4ri in the Gurgaon district of the Panjéb. Chimand 
married the daughter of a king of Késhi (Benares), and hence 
Dhisars. The practices of both Brahman and Baniya Dhusars 
are the same, and in one point both differ from ordinary 
Hindus. They take their food before puja or morning prayer, 
whilst ordinarily all perform their puja first and then eat. Of 
late years, however, they have begun to adopt the more orthodox 
custom. They do not eat animal or other prohibited food, nor do 
they drink spirits. They worship the orthodox deities and consi- 
der Brahma, Vishnu and Siva as one god under different forms, 
The Brahman Dhusar marries with his caste-fellows and the Ba- 
niya Dhisars with Baniya Dhusars, avoiding always the same gotra 
or a family having the same favourite deity. Their occupation is 
trade, service, and sometimes husbandry. 

The most important of “ the other castes” of the census tables 
is the Doms or Dums, the serfs of the Kba- 
siya race in Kumaon, Garhwal, aud along 
the hills to the westward as fur as the Indus valley. In the tables of 
1872, they are chiefly entered according to their occupations, only 
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7,331 being entered as Doms, but in the 1881 census theyare all 
more correctly shown as Doms and number 104,936 souls. Ac- 
cording to popular estimation, they are divided iuto four grades, 
all equally impure and outside ordinary caste life, but furnishing 
certain distinctions from occupation and the like which bring up 
the first grade very close to the lower forms of Rajput clans and 
these again connect with Brahmans, so that no link in the chain of 
social distinotion between the highest and the lowest is wanting. 
To the first class belong the Kolis, Tamotas, Lohérs, Ors, &., 
numbering about 44.000 souls in 1872 :—~ 

1. The Kolis of Kumaon were returned at 14,209 in 1872 and 
are cloth-weavers and agriculturists. They. keep gai-dangar, or all 
kinds of animals, pigs and poultry. 

2. The Lobars or Lwars, numbering 18,688 in 1872, are the 
blacksmiths of Kumaon, and are to be found in every part of the 
district cither as blacksmiths, when they usually receive some 
service land (k/handela), or cultivators. The Tirwas (Sikalgars), or 
cleancrs of arms, appear to belong to this class. 

3. The Tamtas or Tamotas are the Thatheras or braziers of the 
plains and numbered 140. 

4. OQOrh or Ors, to whom betong both carpenters, masons and 
stouc-cutters and similar trades, numbering about 11,000 in 1872. 
They include Bares or quarrymen. 

5. Dhéris are Khasiyas degraded for caste offences. 

To the second class belong the Ruriyas, Chimyaras, Agaris, 
Pahris, Bhals. 

6. The Ruriyas manufacture baskets of all kinds from the 
ningdl or hill bambu and matting, and are also cultivators. They 
include the Bansphor and Baruris or Bairis of the census reports. 

7. The Chimyareas ere turncrs and make wooden vessels for 
milk and household purposes. 

8. The Agaris are miners and ore-smelters and give their name 
to patli Agar in the Ramgarh vallev. They numbered 806 sonls 
in 1872, They marry with Ors and do not wear the janeo nor 
have they gotras, but of late years, as they have increased in mate- 
rial prosperity, they have begun to assume respectability by pro- 
tessing many of the purificatory observances of the better classes 
and are fast becoming Hinduised. They eat animal food oxcept 
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pork and beef, and from auy caste except the lowest class of Doms 
For centuries they were the serfs of the mines, but of late years 
have found far moro remunerative occupation in road-making, and 
Some are now wealthy men and good cultivators. 

9. Pahris are the village messengers und factotums and repre- 
sent the goratts of tho plains. They do all the odd jobs about vil- 
lages, collect supplies and coolies, and act as aids to the head-man. 
They roceive dues and a small rent-free field, of which they cannot 
dispose. Land given to village Dome for service ia called khandela 
and the possessor Khandeluwa. 

10. Bbuls represent the Telis or oil-pressers of the plaias, 
but are also cultivators. They include the Baryas, und like all the 
rest keep pigs and poultry. They numbered 9,692 in 1872. 

The third class comprises Chamérs, Mochis, Bukhburiyas, and 
perbaps Dhiinas and Handkiyas. 

11. Chainfrs or tanuers and Mochis or leather-workera havo 
assigned to them the plains appellations designating their crafts. 
They call themselves Bairsuawas. They numbered 2,323 in 1672 
and 6,974 in 1881. 

12. Bukhuriyas are grooms chiefly employed by the Réjas 
and are few in number. 

13. Dhunas are cotton-cleaners aod are few io number and 
occur only in the towns. 

14, Héndkiyas are potters and represent the Kumhiirs of the 
plains, They are few in number. 

The fourth class comprises the vagrant tribes of musicians, dan- 
cers, jagglers, acrobats, &., and include the Badi, Hurkiya, Darzi, 
Dholi, Damjogi aud Bh4nd. 

15. The Bédi is the village musiciam and acrobat. Some ac- 
count of him has already been given’ and iu addition to his juggling 
feats, he prepares and sells flesh and wanders about begging from 
village to village, usually an anwelcome guest, for he often appro- 
priates what he wants, and when Dot satisfied with a gift, abuses the 
giver. He also catches fish and birds and keeps pigs and poultry. 

16. The Harkiya plays on a sort of dram (hurka) aud the 
females dance and prostitute themselves. To this class also belong 


the Bhands, some of whom are Musalmins. 
1 Gas, X1., 834. 
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17. The Darzi class, also called Auji, are tailors and also culti- 
vators and labourers. To the same subdivision belong the Dholis, 
who play on the dholak, a sort of drum, tell stories, act as dram- 
mers and exorcists of evil spirits. Some few are cultivators. 

18. The Damjogis are beggars, and a few of late years have 
become cultivators. 

The portion of the village site assigned to Doms is known as 
Domaura or Domtola, like the Chamrauti of the pluins’ villages, 

The name Haliya was given to those employed as ploughmen, 
from ‘hal,’ ‘a plough,’ and, up to 1840, he and his family could be 
sold with or without the land. The Chyora or domestic slave lived 
on his master’s meals, and had to obey every order and eat the 
leavings of his master’s enclosure. He and his family could be 
sold or given away without any reason assigned, though he were a 
Khasiya who had from poverty voluntarily become a Chyora. 
None of the other Doms could be sold, though each was obliged to 
do service for the villagers according to the trade or occupation 
he practised, but was entitled to receive a present in return, At 
other times they could dispose of their services as they pleased. 
The first and second classes intermarry, and the third and 
fourth. Sangtardshi is the trade of stone-cutting, not a caste, and 
may be followed by any caste from Rajputs to Doms; stone-cutters 
are also called Domphors. The Doms, like all the others, claim an 
exalted origin and say that they are the descendants of a Brahman 
named Gorakln&th and were turned out of caste for eating forbid- 
den food. It need hardly be said that they have no pretensions to 
such an origin. They are simply the hereditary slaves of the Kha- 
siyas, and are only found with them and have no connection with 
the scavenger Doms of the plains. Their montane and non-Brah- 
manical origin is sufficiently shown by the names of the deities 
worshipped by them: Ganganath, Bholandth, Masin, Khabish, 
Goril, Kshetrpaél, Saim, Airi, Kalbisht or Kaluwa, Chaumu, Ba- 
dbin, Haru, Létu, Bheliya, the Katyuri Rajas, Runiya, Baélchan, 
Kalchanbhausi, Chhurmal and others, all of whom are noticed elae- 
where.! Most of these gods, goddesses and deified mortals are 
known under the generio name bhiit-pret These too possess their 
followers and cause them to dance and leap and cry out and throw 
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ashes on their heads and heat themselves with nettles. They eat 
greedily of uncovked rice and split pulse and altogether eppear 
demented. Their relatives then call in the aid of tho Dholi or 
Bédi as an exorcist and offer at the nearest shrive of the demon 
said to possess the patient some of the following articles:—whole 
pulse or rice, cooked rice and ddl, goat's dung, roli red paste from 
the fruit of Mallotus phillipinensis, sinddr (cinnabar), white, yellow, 
red or blue cloth; halwa or Latdsa (sweetmeats), aupdri (betel), 
spices, couries, dugdni (copper pice), cocoanuts, nails, iron 
tridents, milk or curds. Young male buffalocs and goats, fowls 
and pigs are also offered. The shrine (mar/i) is usually placed on 
a ridge or eminence and is composed of two to four or ten to fifteen 
stones placed upright with a flagstone on the top. Within is a 
stono or a carving taken from some other temple to represent the 
god, and to this offerings are made on feast days. The stone is 
often placed in a corner within the house or on the ridge of the 
roof ‘hence called dhuri). At births, marriages, when building a 
house or entering on any speculation or returning successful from 
a suit in court, offerings are made to the stone as representative of 
the tytelary deity of the house or clan. 

Doms do not wear the sacred thread or the bracelet (rd&Ai), nor 
do they have caste marks, or wear, asa rule, the sikha or top-kot; but 
on holidays they make a mark with roli, and in a rough way imi- 
tate the customs of the better classes, especially those that have 
made money in their contracts with Government. Their erdddhs 
when made at all are performed on the amdwzs or last day of the 
kanyagat or dark-balf of Kuér. The sister's son, younger sister's 
husband, or son-in-law act as Brahmans on the occasion and receive 
gifts as such. Doms eat the flesh of all animals aud use their 
skins, and eat food from all classes except. Bhangis, Musalméns and 
Christians. There is no fixed time for marriage. When an elder 
brother dies the younger takes the widow to wife, whether she bas 
bad children or not: hence the proverb,—‘ mal Lhir udhari ber 
talai bhir men onchh.’ ‘When the upper walls fall they come on 
the lower wall.’ When the elder brothor dies the burthen falls on 
the younger. The elder brother, however, cannot take to wife the 
widow of a deceased youtger brother, and contracts a stain if 
even her shadow crosses his path. He transfers her to some other 
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of the brotherhood ; but during the lifetime of her second husband, 
if he or she be dissatisfied, another may take her by paying the 
cost of her marriage. This may be repeated several times. The 
prohibited degrees are only a daugliter, sister, uncle, aunt, brother, 
and those they cannot eat or smoke with Muny bring up their 
daughters as prostitutes and teach them for this putpose. These 
are asually frequented by Musalmins and European soldiers, and 
the offspring may follow the religion of their fathers. 

Amongst the miscellaneous clans meation must be made of 
the singular Nayake or Naiks, whose pretty village in the Ramgarh 

valley and settlements at Haldwani are so 
Néyaks. ‘pe . : 
cleanly and striking. They owe their ori- 
gin to the wars of Bharati Chand with Doti, when the first stand 
ing armies in Kamaon toob the field, and the soldiers contracted 
temporary alliances with the women of the place, whose descendants 
became known as Khatakwélas and eventually Nayaks from the 
Sanskrit ndyakd, a ‘ mistress.’ The offspring of these professional 
prostitutes, if a male, is called ‘ Nayak,’ and if a female ‘ Pata,’ 
one who has fallen.’ They soon became celebrated all over India, and 
in 1554 A.D. Sher Shah undertook the siege of Kalinjar to secure 
possession of a Paté kept by Kirat Singh.' Notwithstanding their 
origin, the Nayaks contrive to belong to that well-abused gotra, 
the Bhéradvaj, and to the great mid-Hind sdtha. They even wear 
the sacred thread, though with only three strands like the common 
Khasiya. They marry their sons into Rajput families on paying’ 
a considerable sum, but devote all their daughters to prostitution. 
Néyaks live by cultivation and trade, and their villages in the Bha- 
bar are amongst the best. The son can succeed to the property of 
his uncle and the daughters can Jeave their property to any rela- 
tive. If a danghter has a son, he performs her funeral ceremo- 
nies ; if not, her brother performs them. They are attached to the 
left-hand Sakta ceremonial, and eat animal food, and are, strange to 
say, reported as being carefol in ceremonial observances. They 
have a story of their own of a brother and sister going on pilgrim- 
age to Badrinéth, and the latter falling into evil ways ; bat the ac- 
count first given is the more probable, and has better evidence to 
support it.* 
4 Gas. XI, 529. * sbid., I, 458, 
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The census of 1872 records 145 Ahars iu Kumaon and that of 
1881 gives 2,393 in the Taréi. They are 
oe purely a plains tribe, who-eke out their pro- 
forsional livelihood of robbery and cattle-tending by just enough 
cultivation to support themselves throughout the year! Ahfrs, 
too, in 1881 numbered 809 in Kumaon and 1,754 in the Tarti. 
These too are professional cattle-breeders.® 
So also are Garariyas, who numbered 695 in 
Kumaon aud 2,572 in the Tardi. The latter are sheep and goat 
teuders aud weave blankets, Barhais are Chamér carpenters from 
the plains and numbered 309 in Kumaon and 1,458 in the Turhi: 
they represeut the Dom carpenters of the hills. The Bhangis or 
sweepers nambered 1,262 in Kamaon, 292 
in GarbwAl, and 2,164 in the Tardéi. Some 
call themselves sons of Valmiki, the writer of the Ram4yana, their 
ancestor being made a sweeper through ignorance, and others say 
that they were prisoners taken in the wara between Kumaon and 
Garhwal and made to do sweepers’ work. When the Musalm&ns 
entered India, a section became converts and were called Shaikh 
Mehtars, whilst the remainder continued Hindus and are called Lél 
Begi from a great guru of theirs. They still call their purobits Lal 
Gurus and circamambulate the fire-altar at marriages. Lal Begis 
are divided into Jhéndes, Multanis, Bherw&ls, Saudes, &c., divisions 
which are looked upon as gotras in marriage ceremonies. They 
have no caste prejudices and eat from all classes except low-caste 
Hindus. Any member becoming a Musalm4n or a Christian be- 
comes ipso facto out of caste. Bhéts number 269 in Kumaon and 
313 in the Tar&i. They profess to be genea- 

Basis: logists and minstrels, bat really belong to 
the ‘sturdy beggar’ class, at least such as have not devoted them- 
selves to agriculture. They havea bad reputation. There are 
; about fifty Dhanaks in the Tarai, a low 
pnaens: caste who live by fowling and thieving, akin 
to the Aheriyes and Baheliyas, both of whom are also represented in 
the tract along the foot of the hills, In 1872 there were 1,553 


Baheliyas in the Kamaon Division. In 1881 there were 491 Dhobis 
| Gaz, LL, 397. > Jbid, 1V., 587. 
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in Kumaon, 18 in GarbwaAl, and 1,262 in the Tarfi. These are pro- 
bably all Chamér washermen from the plains. 
Those settled in the hills are considered a 
little higher than the Doms and even intermarry with low-class 
Réjputs if they have taken to agriculture ; but, as a rule, they form 
connections with their brothren from tbe plains who come up to 
take service at the different stations, The villagers wash their own 
clothes for themselves, and the Dhobi is not such a necessary part 
of the establishment, as in the plains. Those that have settled in 
the hills follow the Khasiyas in their worship of the Saktis and 
village deities. 

The census records in 1881 give 24 Gujars in Kumaon and 
1,056 in the Tarai, all are occupied in 
tending cattle, and have a bad reputation here 
as cattle-stenlers. The same returns show 66 J&ts in Kumaon and 
1,438 in the Tardi, chiefly occupied in agriculture and cattle- 
grazing. Ka&chhis number 54 in Kumaon and 968 in the Tardi, 
and Kahférs number 363 in Kumaon and 
8,722 in the Taréi. The former are cultivators, 
and the latter are both cultivators and in service. The Kahirs aro 
divided into twelve classes, which they regard as gotras for mar- 
riage arrangements :—Rawinis, Ghiniks, Gariyas, Kharwéras, and 
N&wars are litter and palki bearers, and also act as scullions and 
attendants: Bathmas follow the same occupations, but are also 
grain-parchers ; Dhimars add to them the trade of fishermen ; 
Malléhs that of boatmen; Turéhas and Bots that of greengrocers 
and. cultivators, and Biris that of basket-makers. The Kahars 
intermarry amongst themselves, avoiding, however, the same clan. 
They will eat food from Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, and 
they worship the Panch Pandavas, Nérdyan, the Saktis, Guru Rim 
Rai, Dodiya Siddh, and Hanumfn. Their hereditary trade of 
palanquin-bearers is usurped in these hills by various castes, 
inclading Brahmans, Rajputs, and Doms. But there are, indeed, 
few castes in Kumaon and Garhwal who adhere strictly to their 
hereditary occupations. One Brahman is a oultivator, his brother 
carries a palanquin, ond a third brothor ie perhaps a professional 


beggar or a temple pricst. All the above are castes from the 
plains. 
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There were eight Kalwirs in Kumaon and 566 in the Tarai in 
1881, and 52 Kathiks in Kumaon and 133 
in the Taréi. The former are distillers and 
vendors of spirits and the latter are swine-breeders and ponltry 
keepers, found chiefly in the Kashipur and Jaspor parganahs. There 
were 129 Koris in Kumaon and 718 in the Tarhi and 437 Kamhérs 
in Kumaon and 39 in Garbwé4l: the former are cultivators and the 
latter are potters, and must include many of the Dom Héndkiyas. 
There are a few Kurmis and Lodhs in the hills, but in the Tar&i the 
former numbered 9,020 in 1881 and the latter 4,508. The former 
are pre-eminently coolies and cultivators and very few live in 
the hills. In the Bhdbar and Taréi, the Kurmis are numerous, 
and are represented in the hills by the Sauns or Shauns. The 
Shauns will do any kind of labourers’ work, but refuse to carry 
palanquins and similar conveyances. Their principal occupation is 
mining, and the reason they give for not carrying litters is that 
all castes will pot drink water from their hands though drinking 
it from the hands of Kahars. Lodhs are agricultural labourers 
and like the preceding a plains tribe. Chamér blacksmiths known 
as Lohérs are common in the Tari (2,471). Malis or gardeners 
numbered 2,214 in Kumaon and 6,564 in the Tarfi. They are 
chiefly market gardeners rather than cultivators, and belong to 
the plains. Nais or barbers numbered 605 in Kumaon and 1,549 
in the Taréi. They have their gotras like the better classes and 
here belong to the Chdowal, Kasyapa, and Bhéradvéj. They 
eat from the hands of the threo upper classes, but these will not 
take in return water from them. They follow their own trade and 
agriculture and also service. They marry into their own class 
avoiding their own gotra. There are some Paésis in Kamaon and 
the Bhébar. The Sonfrs numbered 2,211 in Kamaon and 922 in 
the Tarai They are workers in the precious metals by trade and 
bear a bad reputation. Some are agriculturists. Their gotras are 
the Bhauma, Kasyapa, and Bhéradvaj. Some call themselves 
Baniyas, others R4jputs. They intermarry with Khasiya Rajputs, 
but few of the latter, however, take daughters from them. They 
worship the Saktis and village deitics, and are, as a rule, considered 
undesirable neighbours in a village. Bhurjis or Bharbhunjas (or 
grain-parchers) are cultivators in Kumaon, though @ few follow 
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their caste occupation : only nino were recorded in 1881 in Kumaon 
and 948 in the Taréi. Banjéras are nomadic grain-carriers and 
merchants, found in the Bhabar travelling with pack-bullocks and 
ponies and transporting grain, salt, and other commodities from one 
matt to another. Banjaras are both Hindus and Musalmadns. To 
the former belong the Lamwins and Lédanis. The Lamwans 
sometimes settle down as cultivators, but the LAd&énis are carriers 
only. All other castes engage in the same occupation. Sansiyas 
are a low class living on wild animals and wild fruits eked out by 
thieving. They are found in the Bh&bar and Tardi, and are said to 
eat snakes, rats, and doge. The Nats or gipsies are found at the 
foot of the hills, but very seldom within them where the Dom 
Hurkiyas and Badis take their place. Tamolis or pfn-sellers 
may be Vaisyas, or indeed, any other caste, and the term 
should be considered as representing a trade. Patwas are 
Musalmaéns and Hindus, and manufacture Inc armlets for men 
(anant) and women (dor), bead necklaces and bracelets. Any 
caste may engage in this occupation, which should be expunged 
from the list of castes. 

Some account of the Rajis has already been given and they 
have been identified with the RAéjya-Kirftas 
of the Purénas.' To what has been 
recordea may be added the following facts:—The name of one of 
the favourite objects of worship with the Rajis is Khud4i, a name 
that has no connection with the Musalmaén name for ‘ god.’ They 
do not marry within three generations, and as a rule no money is 
given for a bride. The Askot Rajis have, however, taken to this 
practice, and under the pretence of contributions for worship of 
the family deity receive money for their daughters and the Chau- 
garkha Réjis accordingly look down on them. They wear the sikha 
or tuft of hair like other Hindus. In accordance with their preten- 
sions to royal origin when they visit a Raja, they sit down close to 
him and call him (ido or younger brother and the R&ni brodri 
whilst they themselves expect to be addressed as dajyu or elder bro- 
ther. Above Barmdeo there aro several villages inhabited by Luls,* 
and in Chhakhata a few villages are occupied by Réots or Riwats, 


who lay the same claim to reyal origin, and are believed to be akin 
4 Gaz., XI., 270, 359, 369, 365-68, * Jbid, 348, 589, 
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to the Réjis and the Réuttas of inscriptions. The Lals have lste- 
ly taken to wear the sacred thread, but tbe Réots do not assume 
it. Now-a-days both call themselves Réjpute. The Léls are 
probably connected with Lola, country mentioned in the list 


given in the Vardha-sanhita.* 
A few words as to the appearance of the people themselves. 


Raper in 1803 writes :— 

“Thelr customs, manners, and dress display a mach greater advancement 
Bewtunes towards civilization than those of their neighbours, the 
, i Garbwi&lis, whose country, although it be conaidered 
moore sacred from its belog the seat of many holy places of pligrimage, does not 
hold forth equal advantages for colonisation. The natives of Kumaocn are ip their 
person slender, of the middling size, and their oomplexione are rather dark. Their 
dress differs little from that of the inhabitants of the lowlands, excepting that 
instead of a tarban, they generally wear a round cotton cap. It ie rather encom. 
mon to see an inhabitant of Kumeon appear in a dress of home-spun materials 
of bemp or wool. All their garments are made of cotton, and this general adoption 
of a foreign manufacture which may be considered another proof of refinement, 
does not form one of the least striking differences in the appearances of the 
natives of this country and Garbwil. In forming an outlive of the character of 
the Kumnonis, one would be led to represent them asa mild, inert people, free 
from any glaring vices, and possessed only of negative virtues. Indolence would 
appear to be a prominent trait in their character, if we judge of the men by the 
part they take in their agricaltaral pursaits. The lsboars of the field are con- 
ducted chiefly by the female sex, while the household affairs are under the super- 
iotendence of the mcn. This unnatural division of labour has given rise to po- 
lygamy, which is very generally resorted tu by the lower classes of people ; most 
of them taking as many wives as they can procure for the purpese of transferring 

to them the drudgery of the field.” 

With the exception of the Bhotiyas and Doms, the population is generally 
characterized by the same cast of countenance, lank, and with prominent features. 
In the northern parganahe the frame is shorter and stouter, and the complexion 
comparatively fair: in the southern, the statare is taller, the figure sparer and 
the complexion sallow. The children of both sexes are generally pretty ; bat as 
adolescence approaches, the boys become coarse-looking aod bard-featurced, while 
the girls, condemned by custom and necessity to toil and exposure to the wea- 
ther, become early broken down and haggard, and as age advances, are remark- 
able for extreme ugliness, Women ia easy citcumstances, and allowed more 
indalgences, are represented to be invariably fair, and sometimes handsome, 
The dreas of the peasantry is very primitive, consisting of a blanket threwa 
over the shoalders, fastened across the breast bya skewer of wood or metal, 
and girt round the waist bya kamarband of cotton or hemp. Benesth the 
blanket is a dhoti or brecch-cioth, kept ap by means of a string round the 
waist, The head-dress is a thick wodlien cap. The legs and arms are uncovered, 

1 Gaz. XI, 517, 2 [bid, 359, 
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except in very cold wenther, when trousers of blanket-siuff are worn. Women 
wear a sort of bodice as well asthe blanket, which they allow to bang down ‘o 
the heels: to these is added a smal! scarf. Their noses and ears are distended 
with rings of metal, precious or otherwiee, according to theic means ; and the 
silver bracelets and ankleta which they generally wear, contrast singularly with 
the poverty of their attire. Those in the neighbourhood of the plains assimilate 
their dress to that of the population there. Traill thus sums up their charac- 
ter 1—“‘ilonest, sober, frugal, patient under fatigues aad privations, hospitable, 
good-humoured, open, and usually sincere io their address, they are at the same 
time extremely indolent, fickle, easily led away by the counsel of others, basty 
im pursuing the dictates of passion, even te their own immediate detriment, 
euvious of each other, jealous of strangers, capable of equivocation and petty 
copning, and lastly, grossly superstitious. To personal courage the lower order 
makes no pretensions, The high Réjput families, who are for the most part 
descended from western adventurers, are in no way deficient in the inhereot spirit 
of their race. Conjugal affection has scarcely any existence in the hills: wives 
are universally considered and treated as part of the live-stock ; and little or no 
importance is attached to the breach of female chastity, excepting when the 
prejadices of caste may thereby be compromised. To their children, however, 
they evince strong affection.” ‘“ Of the honesty of the hill people too much 
praise cannot be given. Property of every kind is left exposed in every way 
without fear and without loss.” It would not be easy to reconcile all the parts of 
this description ; but itis gratifying to find the reputation of the people for 
some of the good qualities ascribed to them, supported by the testimony of 
Heber, who writes: —“ Of the lohabitauts everbody seems to apeak well. They are, 
indeed, dirty to a degree which [ never saw among the Bindas, and extremely 
averse to any improvement in their rude and inefficleat agriculture ; but they are 
honest, peaceable, and cheerful, andin the species of labour to which they are 
accustomed extremely diligent.” 


The villages or gons in Kumaon present a neat appearance 
from a distance, but on closer examination 
this impression is entirely effaced by the 
filthy accumulations in and around tho dwelling house. The 
house (ghar or kuro) consists of the lower story (goth) used for 
housing the cattle witha slight verandah (gothmal). The firet 
floor (majhydlo) has a verandah in front, which if open is called 
chhdjo, and if closed is known as chdk. This runs along the whole 
front of the house, and as thia is generally long, the verandah often 
runs to upwards of sixty feet. Sometimes there is a third story 
called pand. Tho back part of the house is usually shut up en- 
tirely. The walls are built of stone and the roof (pdiho) of slates. 
The door is called kAoli; a room, khand ; the front or reception room, 
tiwari; courtyard, angan or chauk ; a large coartyard utdngan or 
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patingan ; the space behind the house kuriya ; a row of houses toge- 
ther, bdkhal or kholo ; houses in a separate cluster tdud, and wooden 
Taised place for sitting on in the evening chaunro. The cattle-path 
js called gauno, and that for the people bdto. The road through the 
village is commonly a stone causeway about two fect broad, and 
three or four high running through the centre of the street, from 
which there are small raised paths leading to the upper apart- 
ments of the different houses and forming with the central parapet 
a kind of compound or enclosure for the cattle. Bo little atuen- 
tion is paid to neatness within these enclosures, that they may be 
considered merely as nurseries for manure. This disregard to 
cleanliness is undoubtedly one of the chief causes of the fevers 
which are very prevalent during the hot months. The inside of the 
habitations keep pace with the exterior and appear equally ill- 
arranged for health or convenience, the apartmente being very low, 
dark, and confined. 

Some of the phrases used in connection with the land may be noticed here. 
toldon or lowland usually irrigable, sera, stra, kwlon or pdnikket, irrigated land; upa- 
rdon, upland usually not irrigable: sim or gdnjo or semar, land not requiring arti- 
ficial irrigation, swampy ; chor, tappar, good flat land ; it, uwkhkar, unproduotive 
land not reclaimable ; sdr, tok, dno, a sheet or plain of cultivation, including 
many fields and usually bearing a separate name; 4dro,a garden; gure, bhet, 
kanulo, péchuro, hango, names for fields according to situation; geir, cultivation 
along the sides of a valley; /umuno, cultivated lend ; banjo, fallow or waste lend , 
relo, cultivation in very stecp places ; s{r land kept in cultivation by the proprietor 
himself ; taifo, sunny land ; selo, shady land ; malia, upper ; talla, lower; pugar, 
bir or bfra, patra, terrace walls in flelds ; ijhar, mda or Ai/, forest land taken up for 
temporary cultivation ; thdls, big ; ndno, little ; ufdr, waldru, a descent ; echarhdi, 
wakdlu, an ascent ; ghat, panchahi, a water-mill ; okal, okridla, hole inthe thresh. 
ing-floor for husking grain ; hor, a sheep-pen in the hills, and goth, ddarah, gudr, 
place for tying up cattle. Many of these will be found, as affixes to the names of 
villages or even as names themselves, and will serve to explain the nomenelature. 


It is a very convenient form of censure hereas in the west to com- 
Fiscal history under the pare the presenti with ‘ the good old times,’ 
Chands. but all comparisons result in the one conelu- 
sion, that now people possess immeasurably greater liberty, not always 
well used, and a security for life and property that was formerly 
absolutely unknown, no matter who the person was or who the rulers 
were. Under the Chands the cultivating community comprised 
three great classes :—thdtwdne or proprietors, including grantees 
of various kinds; kAdyakare or cultivators, i¢., those who eat (kidna) 
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the produce of the land on the condition of paying the land-tax 
(kar), including sixthdns who paid iu cash and the kainis, including 
the ehyords or household slaves, Thdtwda or thdtus was the name 
given to the propriotor of a thd¢ or parcel of land assessed with re- 
venue. The thdtwdn paid direct to the Rdja’s treasury his revenue, 
which consisted of dues of thirty-six different kinds, of whicn the 
following were the principal :— 
Jytiliya or Jhdliya, assessed on the jhula. 
Sirthi, assessed in coin. 
Bdihar, graio in kind. 
4. Rdkhiya, dues on the occasion of wearing the bracelet of silken thread 
put on at the ceremony kaown as rekehdbandi (Gas. X1., 886). 
&. Adt, grain in kind by appratsement, 
6. Bhet, extraordinary dues on visits by the Réja or near mewber of his 
family. 
7. Ghorydlo, for the Réja's horses. 
8. Kubsrydo, for the Béja's dogs. 
9. RAésdér, coin to the keeper of the banks. 
10, Adjaaiys, coin to the musicians and dancers, 
11. Bubhhuriya, presents to the grooma. 


12. Mdaga, present to R&ja, on his requiring it. 
19,14 Schwand Ratgalli, presents to the keepers of the records and scribes of 


those families. 

15. Kheai-Kaptni, personal service as coolles, 

16, Katak or Khatsh service with the army and providing for its wants. 

17. Syak, offering to the Réjas on certain occasions, 

18. Kamindchérié Sayanachéri, &c , dues to Kamins and other officials, 

19. Gharka-negi, &c , @ local patwéri or village accountant. 

A thdtwdn could not voluntarily reliaquish his thdt, and was 
responsible for the land-revenue and dues 
no matter who actually tilled the soil. The 
regulations for collecting the revenue were extremely stringent, 
and no remission or suspension was ever granted until the property 
and persons of all within the ¢hd¢ had been sold. A thdtwdn could 
make over portions of the land to others for cultivation. These 
cultivators became his kAdyakars and paid jhtliya or sirthi, but none 
of the other dues to the Réja, his servants or the village officers. 
The Khasiyas were mostly thdtwdas, the better classes calling them- 
selves gharkas: but there were kainte and chyoras also amongst 
them. A thdtwdn might become a kaini where the Raja gave the 
thdt in (1) sankalp to a Brahman, or (2) in rot to the heirs of a 
pereon who fell in battle, or (3) in jdgtr to courtiers and others 
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which he had the power to do as the real owner of tho soil. In 
such cases the ¢hdfwdn became the kaini or vassal of tho grantee. 
If the ¢hdtwodn refused his new position he could relinquish his status 
by bringing a clod of earth or a stone from his thd¢ and a pice, and 
placing them before the Réjn in darbdr request to be relieved of his 
duties. No thdtwdn could be forcibly made a kaini, but as a rule 
he accepted the new state of things and sank from the grade of 
gharka, and could no longer have rights of eating, drinking, or in- 
termarrying with them, but if he abandoned the land altogether, he 
remained a gharka. Thdtwdn was pre-eminently the title of Khasiya 
proprietors: others holding in rot or jdgtr called themselves by 
these names, though in cases of dispute referring to their grants as 
their ‘thd.’ Khdyakars being cultivators within a ¢hdé were not 
affected by changes in the tenure. They might be of any class, 
proprietors of other villages or even Brahmans, though, as a matter 
of fact, owing to the practice prevailing amongst most of these 
latter of not putting their hand to the plough, it was not customary 
for them to become ¢hdtwdns nor did the Rajas often give them 
lands, but instead an assignment of the State revenue. Brahmans 
seldom became khdyakars or sirthdns. 

The khdyakar’s tenure was under the Chands purely a personal 
one. He could be ousted at any time and 
could give up his land at any time; nor did 
his beirs succeed witbcat the consent of the thdtwdn. Rents were 
paid in kiud and were the subject of individual contract, and the 
khdyakar was in addition required at times to give personal service 
on certain occasions. His rent was fixed as a rule at a part or all 
of the land-tax due from the ¢hat to the State according to the pro- 
portion of his holding to the whole arable area. There was no 
written contract, and if cultivators were scarce, the ¢hdtwdn had to 
give very favourable terms. If there was no lack of applicants, the 
rate was decided by competition and naturally varied with the cir- 
cumstances of each estate. There was no limit as to time and a. 
khdyakar could only claim the value of the seed sown as his right 
on being ousted, but in practice there were few disputes. The land- 
tax was fixed on the ¢hdé without reference to the number of 
tenants, but in cases of difficulty the ¢hdtwdn made over his land to 
a khdyakar rather than toa sirthdn, who paid, on the whole, propor- 
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tionately less. As already explained, the sirthda paid in cash only, 
and was not subject to any demand from the State. The &aini had 
many menial duties to perform, and amongst them he had to carry 
the litter or dandi of his overlord, wash his clothes and cooking 
pots, accompany him in time of war as a servant, give wood for the 
funeral pyres in the family and assist in the faneral ceremonies, 
shave his head and face on the death of his overlord or any near 
member of his family, or on the death of the Raja, and generally to 
obey every order. The only difference between the katni and the 
chyora or household slave was that the former did not eat his mas- 
ter's leavings, but the latter did. It was often customary to excuse 
the kaini from performing the more menial duties, but if he refuéed 
to perform them without obtaining permission, ho could be punished 
by the Réja and expelled from his lands. The thdtwdn could sell 
the kaini with the land and was absolutely attached toit, bat could 
not be sold without it, bat the chyora could be sold at any time. 
A kaini could sell his rights and duties to a proper substitute, and 
the grantee would not object, and his heirs succeeded to his lands, 
but on failnre of heirs, the lands reverted to the grantee. 
Between the actual cultivators whom we have just described 
Sayénas, lLarhas, thoh- Were in some places a nnmber of middle- 
dare. men who, under different names, possessed 
rights in the land. In Pali they were known as Saydnas and were 
four in number, two MAnurials, one Bisht, and one Bangfra. In 
Kali Kumaen, Juhér and D&rma they were called Atirhas, and in 
Kali Kumaon were also four in number of the Taréci, Kharku, 
Bora and Chaudhri clans ; but these being divided into two fac- 
tions or dharras, the Mahra and Phartiyal the Burhas were doubled, 
allowing one for each faction in each division. Patti Chérél 
owes its name to the dls of the four Bdrhas, thus Tarhgi-ke-Al, &c. 
In Juhdr and Darma there was only one person in each entitled to 
the name though many now assume it. Thokddr is the name given 
elsewhere to these middlemen. To all these titles were formerly 
attached both duties and rights. Kamins were an inferior grade who 
had only duties to perform. Saydnas, Burhas, and Thokddrs pos- 
seased rights in the land as well «nd could sell their villages and 
exact certain fees and dues. The Pali Saydnas of the Manurdl 
clan were inducted with beat of drum (nakkdra) and standard 
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flying (ntshdn) ;a right conferred on the Burhus of Jubér and Dér- 
ma by Baz Babfidur Chand. The Saydna had a right in the thde 
of his villages and in acknowledgment of it received food for hiwself 
and.his followers whon visiting the village: every second year one 
rupee from each house; dues at festivals and aids for hia household 
ceremonies; presents of grain from the cultivators at each barvest 
and a due called dala, equivalent to the mdnga of the Rija, being 
@ special contribution on extraordinary occasions. When the 
grant was made, the Réja fixed the contributions that the Saydna 
was entitled to demand. The people within his circle were also 
bound to give him personal service. Saydnas were obliged to pay 
the usual taxes imposed upon ¢Acdtrodns and even grantees in rot or 
jdgtr were seldom excused all duces. In return, he could dispose of 
any of the villages in his circle and relieve himself proportionately 
of the State burden, but with the consent of the Raja os to the 
amount and the substitute. 

The Bérhas of Kati Kumaon differed in no way from the Sayd- 
nas of Péli, except that they very frequently 
formed u consaltative body in state attairs, 
especially when the succession to the rdj was doubtful, conse uent- 
ly they have all along played a very important part in Kumaon 
history. The Szrhas of Jubér and Darma bore merely honorary 
titles, and never possessed any great authority. Tho Thokddr was 
a step below these. Ho received the same sort of dues, but toa 
less extent, and his title was of less significance and more of a fiscal 
nature. Hevhad no right to drums or standards at his installation, 
and was not called on for advice in matters of State. These three 
classes of fiscal officors were bound to assist the military and civil 
officers in their administration, but had no special duties such as 

were subscquently assigned to them. The 
Kamin was altogether of an inferior grade, 
and what influence be possessed was due to his office and its 
emoluments. He had no tht right im the villages of his circle 
nor could he sell or mortguge them or his rights. Ho supplied 
barddish, that is, coolies and: supplies for the State service, and 
paid dues to the Seydna or Btirha above him, but noi to the 
Thokddr, and indeed the latter seldom existed in places where 
there were Kamina. 
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Under all in caoh village was the padhdia, who had very much 
the saine duties as at present, and the samo 
emoluments. He collected the revenue, 
attended to the police duties of bis villaye, represented the copar- 
cenary body whenever neccssary, and was in charge of all sdyar or 
miscellaneous produce within the village boundaries. The office was 
usually hereditary. Under him was the kotdl as his deputy, who 
was usually chosen by and removeable by the padhdn. The kotals 
are still found in many villages. In Pali 
especially, there was still another official, 
usually a Dom, called a pahri, whose duty corresponded with that 
of the gorait of the plains, goneral village messenger, collector ot 
supplies, watchman and general servant. Ho was remunerated by 
a grautof grain at each harvest from each mdu or family and at 
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festivals. He also exista still in many villages, though dropped out 
of the arrangements sanctioned by our rules. The preceding des- 
cription gives, I believe, a faithful account of the fiscal arrangements 
under the Chands and was communicated to me by Rudracatta 
Pant, a nephew of Harak Dob Joshi, whose namo fills the pages 
of Kumaon history during the last quarter of the past century and 
up to 1815, [have comparcd it with other records, and especially 
with all the reports of Mr. Trail], and have found nothing unworthy 
of credonce. On the contrary, the other notes of Rudradatta when 
tosted by contemporary records have always been found remarkably 
accurate and trustworthy, and I can therefore thoroughly put this 
account forward as an unique record of the civil administration of 
a Hill state untainted almost by any foreign admixture, for until 
the Gorkhali conquest and subsequently the British oecupation 
Kumaon was always independent. 

One principle that clearly guided the old fiscal administration 
which has never been lost sight of and which has been reiterated by 
both Gorkb4li and British settlement officers is that then, as is now 
the case in Nep4l, the property in the soil is vested in the State. 

Mr. Traltlon Chand ad- Lhe revenue of the Réjas of both Kumaun 
ministration. and Garhw4l was not as we have seen 
wholly confined to a land-tax, but included dues of various kinds 


and in addition taxes on commeroe, mines, the administration of 
1To Govt 29nd January, 1617. 
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justice, law proceedings and forest produce, An inypost was laid on 
ghi or clarified butter payable by the owners of the cattle at a rate 
fixed for each animal, and auouutiug to four annas on each female 
buffalo. 


“The weavers throughout the provinoc,” writes Mr. Truill, “ were alao sab- 
ject toa separate tax. Tho assessment of land was, generally speakiog, light, 
the government deinand on agrienitare being rated at ouly oue-thicd of the gross 
produce in ordiuary lands, and at one-balf in the very fertile. Iu mines, the reyal 
sbure amounted to one-half. The eollection was mede in two forme, being im- 
posed one year on the land, and a secood year levied by a capitation tax ou the 
inhabitants, As these, however, consisted solely of persone connected with agri- 
culture, the source from which the payments were made was necensarily the 
same, though the mode and detail of cess vuried.’' The gdi-churdi or grazing tax 
hed from time immemorial formed a portion of the public assets in the assessments 
mude in the tract immediately below the hills, {2 one of Mr. Traill’s many valu- 
able reports! he writes :—"' The agricultural assessment or sirthi (cash payment), 
as originally fixed, was extremely light, and its rate and amount would appear to 
have been very rarely revised. ‘vo supply the inc-easing expenditure of the State 
pumerous other taxes were successively imposed on the landholder. Of these the 
principal were a eapitation-tax and a houge-tax,anl the whole were summed up 
under the designation of chhatis-rukm and dbatés-kulam or the thirty-six items ot 
revenuc and the thirty-two items of ministerial fees. ‘These numbcte appear to 
have been used arbitrarily a3 including the regular and contingcut ccsses, tho total 
to which the landholder was liable never actually amounte!l to sixty-cight ; but 
they were sufficiently oncrous to leave him little beyond the means of subsistence. 
As the public demand was not regulated on any consideration of the produce, the 
relative proportions which they bore to cach other can only be estimated by the 
Snalogy of the rates paid to the free holders by the Addyakurs and Aaiais. These 
varied in different pargauahs from one-third to two-fifths of the gross produee. 
Rents were commonly pid in kind (fd) at an invariable rate fixed on the land aud 
payable in some specificd description of grain without refercuce to the annual 
fluetuations in the amount and nature of the psoduce.’’ 

“Rice, as the staple crop, formed the principal item in these engagements, 
The maximum pargavah rates of 4dt may be stated ut twelve pirdis of 4) maunds 
of wheat per disi (forty yards less than an acre); the average crop per 6(3i in medi- 
um land cannot be estimated higher than twenty-six maunds of rice and ten 
maunds of wheat per disi. These tenants were, at tho same timc, subject to other 
demands; the Ahdyahar was called upon for dhel, fees and other dues ; whilst the 
Aainf was subject to personal service in cultivating the overlord’s str or homc- 
farm and in carrying his baggage when required. In some instances where no 
specific 4g¢ had becn fixed, the landlord took one-third of the actual produce, cx- 
clusive of the petty items of bhet, duce, &c. In pahikdsht lands, the rates of rent 
were extremely variable; in the most favourable lands lying near s populous vil- 
lage, the rent was somewhat lower than that paid by resident tenants ; whilst for 
Isnds unfavourable in soil or situation a mere quit rent or sirthi was paid, Under 

1To Gort., 9nd January, 1829. 
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tue Gorkhali goverument, a complete revision of the old revenue system took 
pleve ; the cess on agriculture was considerably augmented and most of the extra 
demands contained in the chatts-rukm and butts-talam ceased. Mavkar (capitation 
tex), tandhar (loom-tax); mijhdri (tax on Doms) ; ghfter (tax on ght) ; saldmi 
(presents to officials), aud sontya-pAdgan (offerings on festivals) were alone retain- 
ed and tht only ministerial fees which remained iv force were those to the kéndn- 
go, kamin, and padhén. The cess on agriculture was moderate, being imposed on 
the area at a determined rate which was equalized in different districts according 
to tho scale of measurement in forco : all other assets and means of the landbolder 
were reached by the cxtra cesses abovementioned, so that the gross demand became 
on incouc-tax on all classes connected with the land. By the injudicious mode of 
management which was then introduced (that of milltary nssigaments) the re- 
sources of the couatry were rapidly deteriorated, agricultural produce diminished, 
prices were arbitrarily depressed, and a year of excessive drought supervening, tho 
disposable oapitel of the agricultural classce wna dissipated.” 


The Gorkhali revenue-roll for 1812 A.D. showed on account of 
land revenue Is. 85,525: for saldmi ornazar- 
dna, Rs, 2,743; ghihar, Ra. 2,252; mijhart or 
tax on Doms as curriers, Rs. 621; Rs. 50,741 tandkar or tax on looms; 
Ite, 1,360, Soniya Phagan or bhet on festivals ; Rs. 7,500, customs 
and transit duties; Rs. 2,400 mines aud mint duties; Rs. 3,200 kuersal 
or hath (catechu); Rs. 1,200 kath bdns (timber and bambus); Rs. 162 
other customs; and Rs. 2,500 asmdni-farmadai or fines and forfeitures 
totul Rs, 1,64,426. The transitduties were farmed out under oue lease, 
and at the British occupation it was resolved that until more acctrate 
information was obtainable, the former practice should continue, with 
the exception of the duty on the sale of children, which was at once 
abolished. From May, 1815 to May, 1816, these miscellaneous items 
yielded a net revenue of Rs, 7,234 and for the following year, when 
they were lct out in farm Rs. 8,489 and for 1817-18, Rs. 9,867. Owing 
to tho vexatious nature of the imports and the check thus caused on 
trade, Mr. Traill recommended their abolition. A correspondence then 
arose betwcen the Board and Commissioner, and it was considered 
that though licensod and allowed by competent authority, these tran- 
sit duties on merchandise partook more of the nature of arbitrary exac- 
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tions than of regular custoins duties, and their abolition on the expira- 


tion of the existing Icase was eventually sanctioned by Government.' 


1 The following references will give the entire correspondence :—To Govern- 
ment, dated 24th May, 1810; from Government, dated 2nd June, 1815; to Gov- 
ernment, dated 23rd June, 1616; from Government, dated 23rd July, 1816 5 
from Board, dated l0th Junc, 1817 ; from Board, dated toth February, 1818 ; 
to Board, dated 2ist Febiuary, 1818; from Board, dated 22ud May, 1618 ; from 
Boned, dated 10th July, 1818, 
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The only duties retained were those on forest produce, which par- 
took more of the nature of @ land-tax on uncultivated land, and 
these formed the nucleus of what subsequently became the revenue 
of the Forest Depirtment of which an account has been given! 
elsewhere. 

As the records of the Gorkhali period yielded little or no faformation of the 
rents of lands and villages, rent-frce to individuals in tenure of service, or asaign- 
ed to temples, it is {upossible to form any correct estimate of the income derived 
from the country by the Government or their repre- 
sentatives. Judging, however, from the very superior 
degree of population and cultivation which then existed, the soverelgn’s share of 
the gross produce of the country may be computed at abvut four lakhs of dechcha 
rupees for Kumaon, and two for the district of Garhwal, The extraordinary reve- 
nue was levied in the form of a general housc-tax, and, of course, varied in its 
amount according to the nature of the emergeocy for which it was imposed. To 
account for the subseqnent deterioration in the resourcea of the country, a short 
view of the Gorkhili revenue administration is necessary. On the successive 
conquests of Kumaon and Garhwél by that power the existing system was con- 
tinued, end the country including all the villeges hitherto reserved for the support 
of the court aud their attendants, was parcelled out iu separate aasignments (jaedéd) 
te the invading army, and as this was kept up on a large scale, with (ho view to 
further conquests, the value of each assignoicnt. was estimated at an excessive 
rate to meet the expenditure. The consequences may be casily surmised : the 
troops considering themselves merely as temporary bolders, and looking forward 
to a change of assignment on every Dew acquisition, felt no interest in the condi- 
tion or welfare of the landholders made over to them, nor were they allowed any 
Indemnification for balauces, The emigration, in the firet instance, of a large 
portion of the principal landhoiders, tended still further to increase the evil. The 
villages were everywhere assessed rather on o consideration of the aupposed 
means of the inhabitants than on any computation of their agricultural produce. 
Balances soon ensued, to liquidate which the families and effects of the defaalter 
were seized and sold, a ready market for the former presentiog itvelf in the nelgh- 
bouring towns of Rohilkhand. 

The consequent depopulation was rapid and excessive, as is fully proved in 
the numerous waste villages deserted at that period, and in the iacomplete state 
of cultivation which prevailed generally in the villages 
stillinhabited, After the conqueste of the Nepéi gov- 
ernment had been farther extended, and the subjection io this qoarter fully 
established, measures were adopted to remedy these disorders. A commission was 
accordingly deputed immediately from Kathméndu, far the purpose of fixing the 
revenues at an equitable rate. The settlement was formed on an actual laspece 
tion of the resources of each village, but as the estimated profits of the trade 
carried on by the residents were taken into consideration, the assessment must be 
viewed rather as 8 tax founded on the number of inhabitants than om the exteat 
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of cultivation. On the completion of this survey, a detailed account of each par- 
ganah, showing the numbers, names, sise, and extent of the villages, was submitted 
for the approbation of the court of Nepél. From thence e copy, under the seal of 
State, was issued to the Acatas, or heads of local circles, as a standard of the 
revenue demandable from their respective circles, corresponding iustructions being 
issued to the offleers hulding assignments. The demand thus authorised, gene- 
rally speaking, was by no means excessive or unreasonable, but the absence of a 
controlling power on the spot rendered the arrangement almost nugatory, and the 
Milltary chiefs were enabled ta evade it by the power vested in them, of imposing 
fines, at their own discretion, in the admiulvtration of the interior police. In 
Garhwé!, where the conquest had been more recent, these exactions were more 
heavy: the revenue imposed soon exceeded what the coumtsy oould yield, the 
deficiency annually increasing from the attempt to enfossse the full demand, so 
that the condition of thie district at the conquest by the British was much more 
deteriovated than that of Kumacn and the progress of improvement was cOnee- 
quently much slower and more incomplete.' 


We shall now take up the settlement in Kumanon and Garhwil 
separately and endeavour, as far as possible, to give the substance 
of the numerous reports and letters of Mr. Traill for the earlier 
periods and those of Me. Batten for the settlement of 1843. There 
is little to be gathered beyond the statistics from the report on the 
current settlement in Kumaon, excellent and far surpassing all 
others in thoroaghoess and laborious accuracy though it be. 

Taking the area as it stands after some interchanges of villages 
with Garhwal, the land-tax® of the first set- 
tlement of Kumaon yielded Rs, 85,191. 
This was effected by the Hon’ble Mr. Gardener in 1872 sanvat 
(1815-16 A.D.). The assessment was based on the actual receipts 
of the Gorkhélis during the preceding year, as, owing to the des- 
truction of records and tho ravages caused by the war, it was impos- 
sible to obtain any moro reliable data on which a calculation 
could be made. In K&li Kamaon and Barahmandal it was neces- 
sary to make some reductions as many villages had been destroyed 
by the enemy. Qne-fourth, too, was deducted to enable tho 
people to pay in the coin current iu the plains instead of the Gor- 
khéli ¢imdshas and rupees which were hitherto current. The settle- 
ment of Bhot also was fixed in the Government currency instead 
of partly in Gorkhali currency and partly in kind, as had hither- 


to been the practice, and with a light assessment and the introduc- 


' Traill to Governinent, dated 22nd January, 1817. 
dated Qand March, 1016, which gives the assess 
better to take the disteict area as it now stands. 
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tion of seoarity to life and property it was believed that the reve- 
nues would be realised without difficulty, and a progressive increase 
might be hoped for in future years. So far had matters progressed 
that it was resolved to place the adminis- 
tration of the province under the general 
superintendence of the Board of Commissioners, the representative 
of the present Board of Reveaue. At the same time, the autho- 
rities did not contemplate the introduction into Kumeon of the 
regulations generally as a part of the proposed arrangement, but 
“it appeared expedient that the Commissioner should, in his capa- 
city of Collector of the Revenue, be placed under the control of 
the Board of Commissioners, and that their relative powers nad 
du‘ies should be defined by the geueral principles established 
throughout the provinces.” In practice there was little inter- 
ference with the work of s man so peculiarly fitted for the charge 
which he undertook as Mr. Traill. The second settlement was 
formed by him in 1817 at Rs. 89,537 with the padhdns or head- 
men for their respective villages'. This mode of collection was 
new to the people and as the power and responsibilities of the 
padAdns remained to be ascertained, the arrangement was only 
partially introduced and the leases were restricted to one year. 
Mr. Traill thus describes the principles on which this settlement 
was formed :—“ The rights of no individual have been compromised, 
as the kamins continue to receive thoir established dues from the 
villages included in their sub-divisions and are the channels of 
communication in matters of police between the government and 
those villages. In a few villages, owing to their smaliness or the 
difficulty of communication, the kamins were still sdmitted to 
engagements. The first settlement was formed in whole parganahs 
or in pattis, hence, on the formation of a village settlement, it be- 
came necessary to fix the land revenue according to the actaal pro- 
duce, and as this, from the nature of the country, could not be 
ascertained by actual measurement or survey, and as the estimato: 
of the kaniogos exhibited only the gross estimated assets of eac: 

patti, recourse was In consequence had to the village landholders 


themselves. The gross demand on account of each patti being 


ali i San., which wag 
1 The records of the Gorkbéli regular settlement in 1864 
fixed io penal on actual observation of each village, were also referred to, 
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communicated to the whole body, they were directed to fix the 
detailed assessment themselves—a task which they executed with 
much equity and fairness as no complaints were received,” 
The third settlement was effected in 1818 and was for 
Third settlement : first three years and gave a land-revenue’ of 
triennial. Rs 98,991 which Mr. Traill still considered 
extremely light, and short of what Government ona strict caloula- 
tion of the assets might consider itself entitled to demand. The 
settlement, except in the Bhotiya parganahs, was everywhere made 
with the village proprietors, and the number of individual engage- 
ments was considerably increased. The mode of settlement was 
the same’, the estimate of the proportional share of the cultivation 
of each village to the whole patti béing completed, the statement 
was signed by each villago representative, and the gross inorease 
demandable from the patti was then added proportionately to the 
previous assessment of each village, and engagements were inter- 
changed with the landholders themselves. As the pattis were very 
small, and the interference of native officers was not allowed on 
these occasions, this mode of assessment was probably as fair and 
equitable as any that could have been made under the circum- 
stances. The inorease demanded from each village was too small to 
render it an object to the village proprietors te protract the settle- 
ment by making unfounded objections, and thus to escape with a 
lighter revenue and at the same time it was difficult for any indivi- 
dual present at the general arbitration to conceal his assete and 
pess a portion of the burden on to other villages. The general 
fairness of the arrangement was shown by the fact that the entire 
reverue of the first two settlements in which it had been tried was 
realised without having had recourse, in any instance, to any form 
of duress. 
At the close of the first triennial settlement, the smaller land- 
Fourth settlement; holders, in general, were found unprepared 
second trienalel, to engage for a long term of years owing 
to the wandering disposition of their tenantry who continually 
changed from one village to another without any adequate reason. 
This habit owed its origin to the oppressive system of the late 


government, and had ample field for its exercise in the great excess 
> To Government, dated 2iat Jane, 1618. * /did, dated 15th February, 1690. 
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of afable land when compared with the population, and so greet 
was its influence on the oharacter of the cultivating population, 
that Mr. Traill recommended that the next setlement should aleo 
be for only three years! His proposal received the sanction of 
the Board. The same causes led to the namber of inbabitants 
in @ village being considered of more importance ia caloulating 
the assets than the area of arable land, and also led to the almoat 
universal practice of a portion of the eultivation being carried on 
by persons residing in other villages and who were termed pahi- 
kdsht cultivators. The oalterable area entered in the village 
socounts of the kdénuingos appears to have been a mere arbitrary 
estimate of the capabilities of the village handed down through 
successive governments, and in few instamces bore any relation to 
the actual state of the village. Indeed, the mere fact that the 
record of area in use throughout the province was based on the 
quantity of seed which could be sown would lead one to suppose 
that no actaal survey of even the cultivated ares had ever taken 
place. No estimate even of the area of the waste and forest land 
was ever made by the former governments nor was it taken into 
accoont by them in calqnlating the assets of a village. At the 
Gorkhéli settlement, an attempt was made to establish one common 
standard of measure for the whole of Kumaon, buat when this was 
applied to the actual measarement of the terraced cultivated land, 
the labour and expense involved was found sv great that the whole 
scheme finally terminated in a loose method of upproximating the 
areas to the given standard by estimation. As no fixed principle 
seemed to have been adopted in the execution of this measure, the 
Gorkhali records had also to be abandoned, and finally the dfs: was 
taken as the standard of land measurement, The b(si, as its name 
implies, should contain the area which requires twenty ndiis of seed 
to sow it but as this area varied in each parganab, it was at length 
taken to be equivalent to forty yards leas than the British acre, and 
this is now the standard measure in Kamaon. It was found impos- 
sible owing to the number of sharers to prepare a reoord-of-rights 
for every village, but the proprietary body was protected as far as 


‘To Board, dated 4th January, 1820 ; from Board, dated 2! at Jan A 
1820, to Board, dated 15th February, 1820; from Board, dated 3rd Mare 


1820. 
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possible by placing them entirely ander their own padidas and by 
forbidding the kaméns to interfere in the collection of the revenues 
of any village not their own property. The parganah records, 
however, gave the name and estimated extent of every parcel of 
land of every village from which it was possible to identify its 
boundaries and eventually form a record-of-right. Mr. Traill 
considered the rate of the government assersment to be yet far 
behind the scale which should require a minute classification of 
the culturable area and its capabilities, such as had now been pre- 
acribed for the settlements in the plains by Regulation VII of 
1821. Taking the average of the entire revenue, it did not amount 
to one-third of the gross produce whilst the custom of the hills 
gave the sovereign one half. At this settlement, in 1820, the total 
revenue demand amounted to Rs. 1,08,327. 

Writing’ in 1821, Mr. Traill was able to call attention to the 
iniprovement visible in the condition and prospects of the Kamaon 
peasantry. The value of land had largely increased, the quantity 
of waste land newly brought under the plough was far in excess 
of any previous year, the people were beginning to build substan- 
tial honses for themselves, and great numbers of the smaller land- 
holders themselves now carried on the trade in the produce of the 
bills which was formerly monopolised by a few wealthy families of 
Sahus. Tho causes of this prosperity are not far to seek, and may 
be briefly summarised thus; firstly, the lightness of the general 
asseasment ; secondly, the high price of grain which rose some four 
hundred per cent. since the introduction of the British rule ; 
thirdly, the large sum, amounting to four lakks of rapees, expend- 
ed on public works, private heldinge and the carriage of stores, 
uearly all of which fell to the labouring classes; and fourthly the 
reduced price of merchandise from the plains owing to the abo- 
tition of all transit duties, 

Later* on Mr. Traill writes: —‘ The landed tenures in these mountains have 
never been disturbed by foreign conquest, nor bave the rights of individuals ever 
been compromised by public salcs of lands. The different districts of the pro- 
vince. have indeed frequentiy changed their mastera, bot there have always been 
natives of the mountains following the same religion and pursuing the same reve- 
mae system as their predecessora. Im these suecessive revolutions, the property 


3 To Government, dated 14th March, 1891. 2 To Government, dated 
27th May, ie2l, 
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of individuals has necessarily ceffered, but the rights and tenures of land vested 
iu the population at large, together with tite normal institutions, have never varied, 
bat remaio’ at present in the same force and to the same extent as they existed 
centuries past. Mo difficulty, therefore, presentsitself to the fullest ascertainmens 
ot the rights of every individual cultivator, and the smallness of the village com- 
manities offers every facility to this investigation © * ¢ No aales have 
ever taken place in this province. On the principle stated previously, the 
parchasers 1t public sales ought to be considered as having acquired only the right 
of mdlguzdri (engagement for the revenue). In the event of a balance being due 
from the person engaging for the revenue (mdigusér), he might be liable to forfeit 
his office and emoluments as such, and the same might be given to any other 
sharer in the estate engaging to make good the balance. When thie may be due 
from a sharer not entitled to eagage for the revenne hie ghare may be made 
anawerable either by being made over in property to the other sharers in the estate 
or to the Ahdyohars according to the circumstances of the landed tenures in the 
estate, the mdlguzdr’s individual share to be liable in the same manner where the 
whole balence cannot be realised by the disposal of the right to engage. By this 
arrangement, although the shares might be subject toalteration, yet the estate woald 
always remain vested in the same faully, and if the shares be made valuable by ren- 
dering their quota of the revenue fixed, the proprietors wonld be carefal to prevent 
their alienation, while for the aame reason others woald be eager to obtain them, 
It is probable that many of these suggestions have already formed the subject of 
legislative enactment. If so, I have only to offer in excuse that as the Regalations 
do not extend to this province, I have nat been farnished with or seen a single 
Begulation for the last six years.” 

The last paragraph shows the man who had responsible daties 
and did not seek to evade them. The whole of the work of reduc- 
ing the chaos he received to some semblance of order was his own, 
unfettered by rules, which however well they may work amongst 
a people of another race and subject to different climatic and 
physical influences, would have simply perpetuated disorder were 
they introduced into these hills. The existing prosperity of the 
people of these districts is primarily due to the fact that the three 
great men intrusted with the administration—Traill, Batten and 
Ramsay—have steadily refased to allow the hills to be inundated 
with the rules and regulations of the plains and have accepted only 
those suited to the habits of the people and the peculiar nature of 
the country occupied by them. I cannot help trusting that the 
same wise discretion will be exercised in future. 

The difficulties caused by the habit of migrating from one vil- 

Fifth settlement: drat age to another common to most of the cul- 
quinquenaial, tivators had not ceased on the expiration 


of the second triennial settlement in 1823, so that a settlement for 
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five years’ was agreed to as most acceptable to the people. Strange 
to say this habit of deserting was seldom due to any objection to 
the individual assessment and occurred most rarely in the parganahs 
whioh were most heavily taxed and which had a numerous popula- 
tion. The report* on this settlement gives no details and merely 
states that the general result of the revision was an increase of 
about twelve per cent. and the final result was a revenue of 
Rs. 1,19,430. It was sugested also that in all the parganahs 
where the cultivation was advanced and where the landholders did 
not object, the present settlement should be extended for a second 
period of five years from 1828 A.D. By this arrangoment leisure 
woald be affurded hereatter in the resettlement of the remainder 
of the province for the ascertainment of the existing resources of 
villages. In Kumaon alone there were over six thousand estates 
separately leased, and in consequence the proceedings in each case 
were very sammary and the adjustmeat of the new demand was 
made rather on a previous knowledge of the state of each village 
obtained by a lengthened residence in the interior of the district than 
pn any new iavestigation of the assets. Sanction was accordingly 
given to a settlement for ten years in parganahs Pali, Bérahman- 
mandal, Chaugarkha, Phaldékot, Dénpar, 
Ramgar, and Dhaniy4kot, and in the rest of 
the district a revision and resettlement for four years at the expiry 
of the existing quinquennial leases. This revision® took place in 
1829, giving a net result for the whole district of Rs. 1,22,495. 
The greatest improvement took place in the parganahs bordering 
on the Bhébar owing to the number of new villages established 
there. Taking the whole tract along the foot of the hills from the 
Ganges to the Sarda, the revenue, exclusive of forest dues, in 1815 
yielded only Rs. 1,450, whilst in 1829 it gave a land-revenue of 


Rs. 14,800. Writing* in 1825 :— 

Mr, Traill states that in the greater proportion of villages throughout the pro- 
vince cultivation is in the hande of the actual proprietors of the soll ; in others 
again the right of property is vested in the descendants of some former grantee, 
whilst the right of occupancy and of cultivation remains with the descendants of 

‘ 1To Board, dated Ist June, 1828; from Board, dated 24th July, 19234 ; 
to Beard, dated 20th September, 1823. * To Board, dated 28th June, 1825 ) 
from Government, dated 26th February, 1826 ; to Board, dated 19th September, 
1636, ® To Board, dated 2nd January, 1829 ; from Goveroment, dated Leth 
February, 1832. *To Government, dated 28th June, 1825. 
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the original ocoupants who were in possessiun at the time of the grant. In both 
these cases there can be uo difficulty, as the cultivator is only liable for his quota 
of the State demand, whoever may be the mdlguzdr. Ia other villages, however, 
the cultivation is carried on by resident tenante who have no right of vecupancy, 
either acknowledged or prescriptive; these tenants pay their renta either io kind 
(AGt) or in money (#irthi) according to existing rates or engagements or to former 
usage. In the fourth description of village the cultivation is pahkikdsht, that is by 
non-resident cultivators. In these the mdlguzdr makes as much as he can from 
his estate, and uoder this head are included new settled villages, us in the Taréi, in 
reclaiming which a considerable outlay is always requisite. The State demand ia 
for some years merely nomiual with 4 view to that circumstance and to prohibit 
the adventurer from collectiog beyond that demand must preclude all prospect of 
reimbursement and must at once tend to prevent further improvement. In pahi- 
Aésht lands under fall and fair assessment the farm is commonly ao uncertain ape- 
culation, as the dckle disposition of cultivatora of this description may sometimes 
be the occasion of loss and io other years of gain tothe farmer. Where several ia- 
dividuals join together in reclaiming waste \ands the adventurers all of course fall 
under the head of proprietors, thougb the name of only one of them should be enter- 
ediathelease. This observation applies equally to the villages of Brahmans which 
are cultivated chiefly by the slaves or servants of the several proprietors. Ja most 
of the old established villages a recorded portion of str land is enjoyed by the mal- 
gtdr rent-free as hak padhdnchdri, under which vame it ia detailed in the lease. 
This system might be extended on fixed principles to every village in the pro- 
vince, while in newly cultivated villages « term might be fixed after which the 
mdlguzér might be precluded from collecting beyond the public sssessment from 
hie tenants. The engagements between mdlguzdrs and tenants aré almost invari- 
ably verbal and written leases except for whole villages are unusual.” 

“In Pali, Bérahmandal, Dhaniyskot, Danpur, the present assessment exceeds 
that of the Gorkhéli settlement more than twenty-five per cent., and it may be 
stated generally that upwards of four-fifths of the arable land in these parganahs 
ate ina state of fullcultivation. In Chaugarkha also, the assessment exceeds thatof 
the last Gorkhalidemand, but only a small portion of the villages bave attained a fair 
state of cultivation: in others, the waste lends form the largest proportion : io 
these an extension of the present Jeases might be conaidered premature. In Phal- 
dakot the demand is on a lower scale of improvement apparently, but it isin fact 
the highest assessed parganah in Kumaon. The Gorkhéli demand was calculated 
on the income of the people, rather than the assets of the land : the landholders 
here, being the chief carriers of the hill trade, were, therefore, taxed more highly 
than others whose means were derived wholly from the land. Ramgér contains the 
principal iron mines. Io the demand of 1816, the reveune of the whole of such 
mines throughout Kumaon proper is incl uded : the mines situate in other parga- 
nehs have now been brought forward in them. A deduction of Rs. 1,020 has been 
made in the demand of the present year by this measure: the farm of tho mine 
should be left for revision. In Kota, Chhakhéta, the great visible improvement 
arises from the reclaimed villages in the Kumaon Tardi. It is not recommended to 
extend the leases in this district. In Gangoli, owing to the continued ravages on 
human life committed by tigers, i¢ is the least improved in comparison to its 
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extent of any in the province; full one balf of the arable land being uncultivated, 
ap extension of the present leases would in mauy instances be declined and if they 
were accepted would preclude Government from a share in the improvement of 
the next three years; from the demand of the present settlement, Ra. 3,068, 
must be deduoted Re. 500, the assessmeut of the copper mines in this parganab 
now brought forward with the land-revenue assesament, though hitherto 
separate ” 

I shall give another extract! from a letter of 1829, as these give life to the dry 
statistics of the various settlements and allow us to see the prinoiples on which they 
were made: “On the introduction of the British Government in 1815, the moat 
foatering attention was found aecessary to enable the caltivators to recover from 
their destitution, The public ansessment was imposed under « single head and was 
founded on the acknowledged collections of the preceding year All extra cesses 
were struck out of the demand, and though the remission from this measure Was 
for the most part nominal, the simplification of the system of collection proved no 
email boon to the landholders. At the five succeeding settlements, the State 
demand has progressed with the improvement of the country, though atill in the 
aggregate below the Gorkhfli settlement of 1819. In its detail, the settlement 
ie formed separately for each village, the engagement for which is taken from 
aome one of the sharers under the designation of padhdn. This officer ia remune- 
rated by a small parcel of rent-free laad set apart for the purpose, and can demand 
from the other sharers no more than the exact quota of the public assessment 
which may attach to their individual shares. These sharers hold ia severalty: con- 
sequently in the greater part of the province, that is, in the villages cultivated by 
the actual proprietors, the settlement has all the advantages of a ryotwdri aasess~ 
ment without its uncertainty; the cultivator is thus secure of enjoying the whole 
profit of his farm after payment of the public dues, and before he puts his hand 
to the plough, he kuows the exact sum which he will have to pay. But though 
the revenue of the Government and the individual income of the landholder be 
circumscribed by the existing state of landed property, it is by no means certain 
that the ioterests either of the public or the individual would be benefited by a 
more unequal division of land. Large farms require for their support either a 
local coneumption or a foreign market. Now the population of the interior is 
wholly agricultural sod the sole unproductive consumers are the few government 
servants stationed here. From the nature of the couutry and consequent diffcul- 
ties of transport few articles of agricultural produce can bear the expense of car- 
riage in exportation, The Bhotiyas, it is true, take off a large portion of the sur- 
plas produce of the northern districts for the Tibetan market, bat only in the way 
of barter, in which salt or borax is exchanged for grain, The only certain demands 
on which the interior agriculturist can here depend are the markets at the mili- 
tary stations.” 

The settlement in the parganabs, in which agreements for four 


years only were taken, expired at the end of 
August, 1832, and just at the moment the 


new assessment was being made, flights of locusts settled down all 
1 To Government. dated Ind January, 1829. 
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over the country and so injured the growing spring-crops (that « 
bad harvest was the resnlt. In the following year, when tho ro- 
niainder of the leases fell in, 2 deficiency in the rainlall caused 
some injury to the rain crops.’ Although these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances were more formidable io prospect than destructive in 
their actual effects, they effectually alarmed the landholders 
and rendered them averse to enter into new engagements. Their 
influence, also, on the cntire settloment caused the increase gaincd 
to be much less than what might bave been expected from the ex- 
tension of agricultare in the province. Actual abatements were 
in many cases necessary, many being due to transfers of estates 
from ope parganah to another. The number of the cases at the 
former settlement was 5,704 and averaged only Rs. 37 each in 
amount, and in such petty estates casualties amongst the cultivators 
were met with difficulty and rendered frequent revisions of settle- 
ment vecessary, An attempt was therefore made to reduce the 
number of separate engagements, so far as the wishes and interests 
of the landholders would allow, with the result that in 1833 there 
were 4,605 separate leases, giving an average land-revenue of 
Rs. 46 for each lease. For these reasons Mr. Traill proposed a 
settlement for five years only, which resulted in a revenue for the 
entire district of Rs. 1,24,729. 

The Board of Revenue recommended that the settle- 
ment of 1832-33 should be extended for a period of twenty 
years ;? but the Government refused to sanction this arrange- 
ment without having the opinion of Mr. Traill, who wrote as 
follows:— 

© The extension of the new settlement for a term of 20 years would doubt- 
Jess be attended with advantage in those parganahs of which the villages are fally 
populated and cultivated ; but im other districts where population and cultivation 
are ata low ebb, and where waste lands abound, such a measure would shertly 
be followed by a loas of revenue from the facilities with which new locatloes. 
are there obtainable, The habits of the cultivators are extremely unstable and 
migratory; vacancies arising from desertion are not readily filled by mew 


tenants, while the general poverty of the landholders and teoantry render them 


*To Commissioner, Bareilly, dated 4th December, 1885 5 from 
Commissioner, Bareilly, dated 3rd Jonoary, 1834. Krow Courmie- 
som, Boreilly, dated 13th Juve, 1834; to Cowwisasioner, Barcilly, dated x5rd 
une 1834, 
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incapable of meeting from their own funda, the additional burthene entailed hy 
such desertions. In these cascs, the lease would be thrown up and remissions 
in the demaud indispensable to save the village from total desertion ; at the same 
time no advantage could be taken of the growing Improvement in other villages. 
It may be doubted whether the landholders iu these districts would willingly en- 
gage for ao long a period unless the tenants of their respective villages should be 
considered as parties in the engagements and remain bound for the same term. 
Under the Gorkhéli government, when a fixed village settlement was promulgated, 
the above principle was fully recognised, and the claim of the landholder folluw- 
ed his tenant wheresvever he might migrate.”’ 

According to Traill’s last report, written in 1833, the total reve- 
nue had risen from Rs. 1,17,730, exclusive of transit dues in 1815 
to Rs. 2,34,410 in 1833 over the united districts of Kumaon and 
Garbwal. 

In the meantime, Mr. Traill was suceeeded by Colonel Gowan, 
who was directed to report in what parga- 
nahs the extension of the term of settle- 
ment as proposed by the Board of Revenue would be acceptable 
to the body of the landholders.' Ali he could say was that he 
could get no information that could be relied upon, that he believed 
that in Askot in Kumaon the people were willing to take leases 
for ten years, and that in portions of Garhwal they would accept a 
settlement for twenty years. He was told that “ nothing of a 
satisfactory reason palpable or probable was shown by him for the 
stated repugnance to the extension of the term of settlement, nor 
did there appear any reasonable ground which could account for 
the people or the tahs{ldars declining to answer the question- 
which he was directed to put to them.” He was therefore re 
quested to continue his investigation and report the reasons for the 
disinclination shown by the landholders. In reply, Colonel Gowan 
repeated Mr. Traill’s observations on the previous settlement, and 
some conversations that he himself had with the people in which 
it was said :—“ Twenty years is nearly the term of a man’s life, 


Who can tell what may happen to a man in that period, the cholera 


1 From Commissioner, Bareilly, dated 2nd May, 1886 ; to Commissioner, 
Bareilly, dated 2nd September, 1836 ; fromm Commissioner, Bareilly dated 8th 
September, 1636 ; to Commissioner, Bereilly, dated 14th September, 1e36; to 
Mr. Thomas, Bareilly, dated 9th March, 1837, The arrangement by which 
the landholders near Lohughat supplicd grain to the troops at fixed priccs was, 
abolished, datcd 5th June, 1837. 
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or some other epidemic may break out and sweep of all our culti- 
vators, and then what is to be done?” The peuple declined to be 
pressed for a reply as they generally were averse to any prolonga- 
‘tion of the settlement. He was then directed to continue the 
existing settlement for one year and in the meantime to do all in 
his power to induce the landholders to agree to a settlement for 
twenty years. Sections 5 and 7 of Reg. X of 1831 gavo jurisdic- 
tion to the Board of Revenue over revenue matters as well as 
customs, excise and atamps in Kumaon, and by Act X of 1838 
it was further enacted that the functionaries who are or may be 
appointed in the province of Kumaon shall hencoforth be placed 
under the contro] and superintendence of the Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad in revenue cases and that such control and superiotend- 
ence shall be exercised in conformity with such instructions as the 
said functionaries may have received or may hereafter reccive 
from the Government of the North-Western Provinces. 

The ninth settlement was made by Mr. Batten during the years 
1842-46 and was for twenty years. This 
was the first partial attempt to measure and 
examine the capabilities of the land and to form a record of rights. 
The result of the revision was a revonue of Rs. 1,30,094, which in 
the average of the last five years of the currency of the settlement 
amounted to Rs. 1,29,765 a year. In his final report on the settle- 
ment Mr. Batten states that the general rules adopted for the leas- 
ing and management of estates (mahdls) and the appointment of 
padhdns, the boundaries of villages and ecttlement of disputes con- 
cerning them, the right to waste lands, pasture grounds and for- 
ests, the assessable area of estates and measurement of lands, and 
finally the record of settlement noticed by him in his report on the 
settlement of Garhwél equally apply to Kameon, and as those mat- 
ters have been dealt with in some detail in the notice of that dis- 
trict, the reader is roferred to it for the dotailed principles observed - 


in the assessment. 

“The only repetition thet appoare nesestaty is that tho reenen 
ation of. padidns in land, ‘moncy or dues or all these combived was ia 
Kumaon, settled by the mutual agreement of the parties, and failing that, 
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by decision of arbitrators, aed that the allotment of Auk-padhéni land recorded 
inthe statenent papers represeat actual facte and ni (be nomioal figures of the 
old records.” 

it was furthor arranged that no attempt at actual demarcation 


of waste lands included nominally within a village boundary 
should bo made where there was no dispute owing to the existence 
of the rule to lease newly broken up lands to the nearest village or 
to offor them to the landholders of such villages first rather than 
to strangers. It was not through any fault of Mr. Batten that the 
detailed survey and record effected by Mr. Beckett at the recent set- 


tlement was not taken in hand twenty years earlier. He writes:— 
“ A revenue survey of the mountain pargannhs founded on the priuciples 
adopted im the plains can hardly be expected after the Government bas been in- 
formed by its distrigt officers that such a survey, however useful, in determiviug 
existing agticultaral possessions would not favourably affect the total amount of 
revenue in regard to the State, and if permitted to modify the distribution In re. 
gard to the inhabitante would perhaps end in seriously injuring the budget. For 
would not its tendency at least be to equalise the payments strictly derivable from 
the grose produce of the soil; to fix a Government shere of that produce founded 
on expericnce elsewhere and te exolude from the @seal enpabilities assets which 
the people have becn bitherto eentent to consider available tor the nominal land- 
The latter consideration forced eventually the actual survey and 
appraisement of the produce of the land on the authorities which 
was carried out by Mr. Beckett. As to the assessment itself, Mr. 


Batten was of opinion that— 

“No great increase of the land-revenue under the present systcm need he 
expected. In opposition to the prevailing opinion Kumaon is over-asscssed rather 
than under-asseased ; that is a large portion of the rent of the lund in the old 
occupled tracts is now taken by the State as both de jure and de facto landlord, 
and though no actual hardship is experienced, though paupcrism is unknown, 
thongh a hill labourer is always better lodged and often better fed and clothed 
than his fellow of the plains, and though a gencral feeling of content and loyale, 
exists, still onc can perceive in the present state of affairs (1846) no elements of 
increasing wealth of which revenue will be the future sign and expression, In 
the ill-inhabited tracts, the low assessment is owing to causes which cxcept in the 
most insalubrious valleys, may give way hefure the march of population. But in 
the well-iohabited trects, the revenue ia paid by tho people themselves more as a 
capitation (ax than apythiug clse, in the sane degree that the fise improves in 
Kotydr and Gangoli will it in wll probability decline in Pali and Parah- 
mendal.”’ 
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These lines were writlen before the tea-industry sttained its 
presout developinent and brought into the province large amounts 
of capitul every yeur to be cxpended within Katyur, Gangoli and 
Lohba, and before the hill sanitaria of Ranikuet and Naini Tal, 
brought willing mouths capable of consuming, not only the exist- 
ing sarplas produce, but all that the lands capable of cultivation 
can yield. Although Mr. Batton’s hope that “ the present gene- 
ration may yet behold the now jealous occupants of rive and wheat 
fields humble applicants for tea-seeds’” has not been fullilled, the 
results expocted from the introduction of the tea-plant have been 
fully justified. Upwarda of 12,177 {ste aro now held in fee sim- 
ple, chiefly for tea-gardons in Kumaon alone, and the capital 
expended on them has found its way into the pockets of the poorer 
classes of theso hills and of the Nopa! district of Doti, vastly rais- 
ing their physical and moral status and placing them in a position 
which from all we know of their history, they never before nttained 
to. 

As already noticed the characteristic of Mr. Batten’s scttle- 

Character of the settle. ment was thé record-of-rights that was 
ment framed for each village. This containcd 
complete description of the rights of every occupant; the past his- 
tory of the assessments ; the boundary arrangements ; the engage- 
ment paper (tkrdrndmah) of the inhabitants in regard to tho remu- 
neration of the padhdn and the collections of all sorts to be mado 
under the heads of thokddrt, saydnachdri und hissahddéri duces and 
also binding themselves down to a conformity with certain rules 
in regard to the public service and good administration and tho 
phard-phant showing tho names of tho padhda, the distribution of 
tho revenue paycrs amongst the several padhdns whore more than 
one were olocted; the quotas of revenue payablo by tho several 
sharcholders or occupants; the division of tho non-proprietary 
tenantry amongst those recorded as proprietors and the names and 
liabilities of the pahtkdshe and othor cultivators whonevor discover- 
able. In addition to these documents there was a memorandum 
(rubahkdri) summarising the whole and the numerous petitions pre- 
sented depositions taken, and orders passed during the course of 
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the seltlement on miscellaneous matters formed separate files in 
the proceedings. 
The following table gives the results of the settlement under 
Neg. 1X of 1833 effected by Mr. Batten in 1642-46 :— 
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Rangir «| 20) 630) 1,964] 1,946 1,402! = 20 
Chaugarkha..., 203} uz] 4,Uis] 4,516 15.893! 4,71 
Chhakhata 43} = 83/ 1,715} 1,625 2,020) Ju) 
Kotn o{| 63 76 3,189} 2,587 z,154| 382 
Barb mandal, SG) O05) 9,500 110,23 ; 17,732] 1,197 
Pali weet G07} 1,057 } 20,903 120,011] 25,593} 31,240 27,828! 1,86 
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Besides the above, 344 villages having a total area of 11,225 
Ofsis, exclusive of unmeasured waste, were held free of revenue as 
endowmentsof templos, and 93 villages having an area of 2,382 bists 
wore held free of revenue by individuals. 

The tenth and current settlement of the Kumaon district (exelud- 
ing the Bhabar) was effected by Mr. Beckett 
during 1863-73, and runs for thirty years. 
Unfortunately Mr. Beckett was obliged by ill-health to proceed on 
furlough before writing a report, so that we have nothing but two pon- 
derous volumes of figured statistics and a short introduction by Sir 
Henry Ramsay to give us.an account of this the most important, for 
its procedure and results, of all the settlements of Kumaun. Although 
Sir H. Ramaay has been good enough to say that details and particu- 
Jars will be found in Mr. Atkinson’s Gazetteer, the following account 
of the sottloment proper is mainly based on hisown summary. As has 
alrcady been noticed, there was a considerable revision of pattis and 
pargonahs at tho recent settlement, which altered the areas so much 
that, when writing of a parganah and its revenue in the time of 
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Mr. Batten and Mr. Traill, it may not represent the area known under 
the same name at the presentday. Asthe details of cach patti will be 
found under separate notices in the alphabetical arrangement, it will be 
here only necessary to give the details by parganahs and the total for 
the district. The following statement shows the particulars of the 
current and past statements according to the present arrangement :— 
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Kota saa 
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Siro 
Shur 
Askot 
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If assessed to land-revenue, the gdath or temple grants would 
yield Rs. 8,447 per annum aad the mudfi or personal grants 
Rs. 3,412 per anoum. In addition to these the saddburt villages 
comprisiag those whose revenues are devoted to charitable purposes, 
chiefly keeping up the dispensaries and rest-houses along the pil- 
grim routes, numbered 124, with an area of 6,718 Ufsts of assessable 
land and ansessed at Rs. 5,800 per annum. Farther, 12,177 isis 
were held in fee-simple at a quit-rent of Rs. 1,083 per annum. in- 
cluding the sites of nineteen villages. Eleven villages were beld 
by Government itself in fee-simple and 237 villages were waste or 
covered witb forests and held no place on the revenue roll. The 
‘total’ line at foot in both the preceding tables refers only to the 
revenue-paying area, the ‘ grand total’ line includes the statistics of 
the revenue-free areas above enumerated and gives the real total of 
the district. Distributed by tahsfls the statistics are as follows :— 
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The Almora tahsilddr has a deputy or peshkér for P4li in 
Almora and the Champ4wat or K6éli Kumaon tahsildar a deputy 
at Pithoragarb, The Bhdbar tahs{l includes a portion of the lower 
hills but has chiefly to administet the revenue affairs of the Bhibar 
proper. 

There was no actual measurement of the land on which any 
reliance could bo placed beyond the asti- 
mate made by Mr. Traill in 1823, which 
was of little use oxcept for boundaries. It was prepared by nativo 
officials who sat on some commanding position and summoned the 
padhdns of the villages within sight, and from them noted down 
the boundaries aod estimated the areas and thus afforded somo 
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very rough idea of the size of each village. The phard-phant of 
Mr. Batten gave information only of the number of sharers and 
cultivators and the revenue demandable from each. Being pre- 
pared by the villagers themselves, whose object was to conceal their 
numbers and make their village appear as poor as possible, the 
revenue was distributed amonget a very few of the shareholders, and 
except where the permanent tenants (kidyakars) were on bad 
terms with the proprietors, a very large proportion of them was 
omitted. It was of use, however, in accustoming the people to 
think that they had rights worth recording and during the cur- 
rency of the past settlement many villages were properly surveyed, 
trained surveyors arose, and the people became accustomed to the 
idea that an accurate record of the capabilities of the land formed 
the best basis for the contract between them and those from whom 
they held and between their village and Government. Conse- 
quently when measurement operations actually commenced ; the 
staff found the people ready to receive them and indeed willingly 
to co-operate in the objects of the survey. The measurement was 
carried out on these principles :—{1) all terraced land was to be 
measured unless it had relapsed into forest but forest clearings and 
slopes cultivated only after the lapse of eight or ten years, known 
as kil or kaunla, were not to be measured and each enclosure or 
field was to be measured separately :—(2) the whole of the ter- 
raced land was to be shown under four qualities, a, irrigated ; b, 
good dry ; ¢, second-rate dry and, d, casual cultivation or tjrdn, 
The surveyors, however, did not adhere to these instructions and it 
was found necessary to classify all the culturable area under, a, 
permanent cultivation ; b, casual cultivation, and c, waste. By 
‘waste’ all through the records is meant terraced land thrown out 
of cultivation and does not include the grassy slopes or forests 
within the nominal area of a village. 
The instrament used was a hempen rope sixty feet long divided 
into ten lengths of six foet each, and if to 
eres this we add that the terraces are usually of 
the most irregular shapes in length and width, the result must be 
at the best little more than an approximation, but one of the greatest 
value and far superior to anything in oxistence before as @ basis for 
assessment, As a record-of-rights, regarding the occupation and 
61 
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ownership of each terrace, they are particularly valaable, the more 
so when we consider the fact that in some villages there are up- 
wards of six thousand of these terraces, some not more than ten 
equare yards in area and yet each can be readily identified by 
means of the village maps. As a check on the survevors each 
occupier was given an extract from the survey record (purchah) 
relating to his own holding and he had thus means to bring before 
the settlement officer any omissions before the final record in the 
books, on which the assessment was made. An ingenious proce- 
dure was then had recourse to in order to bring all the land in the 
village to one common standard of quality. That of second-rate 
dry land known in the hills as duwam uprdon was selected and 
each of the other three classes was brought to this standard by 
trebling the irrigated, by adding one-half to frst quality dry and 
by reducing casual cultivation by one half. Thus a village with 
an area of ten bisis irrigated had 30 estimated for that class ; 
twelve first quality dry was held equal to 18 and twelve tjrdn 
was held equal to 6, or all were equivalent to 54 bisis of second 
quality dry cultivated land for assessment purposes. The next 
difficulty was to ascertain the rates to be applied to the areas thus 
found and in the absence of jamabandis or rent-rolls, it was neces- 
sary to estimate the produce of each class of soil. In irrigated 
land it is very common for the proprietor to take one half the pro~ 
duce ; in first-class dry, one-third, and in second-class dry one- 
fourth to one-fifth. Then comes the question of the produce per 
bisi which varies with the position, cultivation and soil. In somo 
places, irrigated land yields as muchas 60 maunds of unhusked 
rice per acre and 40 maundsis a common yield and good first-class 
dry land gives 40 maunds of wheat or munduwa. The following 
table shows the general result for the district :— 


Averaye yield per acre. 


Irrigat-| Ist 
ed, dry. 2nd dry. 






Average money value. 
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In the second money column, the return of half an acre is only 
given, as land is usually left fallow for a second crop every second 
year. The total shows the average yield per acre of second class 
dry land. Taking everything into consideration, an average rato 
of one rupee per Ufsi (forty yards less than an acre) was held to be 
the average rate in second quality dry land, and thue the good land 
was made to help the bad land in the rates assessed. How this 
compares with tbe rates fixed at previous settlements and how it 
falls on the total assessable and cultivated areas in each parganah 
may be seen from the figures given in the preceding tables. 
Broadly, Traill’s assessment in 1823 fell at Re. 0-12-2 per bfai: 
Batten’s in 1842 at Re. 0-8-11 per lds on the total assessable area, 
and Beckett's in 1870 at Re. -0-13-10 and subsequent experience 
shows that in the greater part of the district this is not too light. 

Other considerations were taken into account in applying these 

rates to the particular villages: the vast changes due to the great 
amount of money brought into the district 
by the tea-planters and the public-works 
at Ranikhet ; the great advance in the price of grain, which has 
almost doubled, and the increase in population. The last has always 
been an important factor in hill assessments and is well recognised 
by the people themselves, who frequently urge, as a cause for remis- 
sion of revenue, the death or desertion of a wife or daughter. In 
many places, owing to the paucity of inhabitants, the able-bodied 
cultivators are of equal importance with the land in estimating the 
assets of a village. Another of Mr. Beckett's processes was applied 
to bringing out the value of this factor in the assessment. He 
ascertained (a) the average population per each one hundred 
measured acres for the whole district ; (b) the average population 
per one hundred acres of the cultivated area ; (c) the average popu- 
lation per one hundred acres for the cultivated area with half the 
ijrdn ; and (d) the average on three-fourths of the total area, For 
example, the average population per one hundred acres on the 
whole district being 141, a village with a population of 70 to the 
hundred acres would give a rate of eight annas, the land-rate being 
one rupee, the mean of the two or twelve annas gives the average 
rate according to population. Were the population of the village 
280 under the same circumstances the average rate would be 


Popolation. 
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Re. 1-8-0. Under the second form of calculation the average 
population per one handred acres of cultivation being 195 and the 
revenue rate only Re. 0-14-6 per acre, a population of 98 woald 
give a rate of Re. 0-7-3, or taking the mean of the two, eleven 
annas per acre. Under the third calculation the population aver- 
age being 185 per one hundred acres and the revenue rate 
Re. 0-13-6 per acre, if the population were 92, the population rate 
would be Re. 0-6-9 and the mean, ten annas. The average of the 
resultants was considered the population rate of the village. 

The statistics of area compiled for each village also aided in 
the assessment. These comprised (1) the 
total area measured by the villagers; (2) 
cultivated land with addition for quality (i.¢., the application of the 
process already described for reducing all to the standard of second- 
class dry land, (3) cultivation with half ijrdn ; (4) three-fourths of 
total measured area with addition for quality. Any excess in J over 
3 showed that there was much waste land; excess in 2 over 3 showed 
a large predominance of permanent cultivation, and if 2 exceeded 
1 it was seen that the land was exceptionally good or well irrigat- 
ed. Excess in 3 over 2 showed tuo much ijrda ; in 4 over 3 too 
much waste and in 4 over lt that the land was good. With all 
these indications before him Mr. Beckett formed his statistical 
average rate for each village. But in addition to this, he person- 
ally inspeeted each village and had before him its history from the 
conquest, and it was a consideration of the facts thus brought to 
light that led to modifications of the statistical rate. Thus it will 
be seen, that much care and trouble was bastowed on the collection 
of materials and their application such as would give an assessment 
fair alike to Government and the people. Although the phrase 
“ndm bikat kdm bikat’ has passed into a proverb, we may well 
agree with Sir H. Ramsay that the assessments as a whole are 
fair, though in consequence of their having been raised so high 
in comparison with the old land-tax, they are sufficiently high, 
the increase amounting to Rs. 1,03,518 or 81°43 per cent. 

Cultivation and population have increased to a remarkable 
extent, and daring the work of survey many parcels of land which 
had been concealed and villages connected with the court officials 
who had managed to underestimate the assets were now brought 
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for the first time at a fair value on the revenue-roll, Mr. Beckett 
was careful to omit from his caleulations all waste of the descrip- 
tion already noticed, although the villagers themselves desired it to 
be measured. The people have full power, however, to use such 
land as they like, as well as to extend their cultivation into an- 
measured forest tracts without any increase to the demand during 
the currency of the settlement. The only exception is in the 
neighbourhood of Almora, Rénikhet, and Naini Tal where forest 
land is of great value for timber and fucl, here cultivation oan only 
be undertaken with the special consent in writing of the district 
officer and covenants to this effect have been entered in the settle- 
ment records. It ie to this system that we owe the extension of 
cultivation that bus taken place and in the less cultivated parts, 
industry will enable the people to make the heavier assessment less 
burdensome in a very short time. Still summary settlements may 


be found necessary. Sir H. Ramsay writes :— 

“Land may be washed eway by floods or destroyed by landslips; cattie- 
disease, the death of cultivators or other necessity may arise for rendering relief, 
permacent or temporary, neccssary ; and in wy Opinion such relief ought to be 
offered readily : because all cultivated land hae been now assessed and the loss 
of cultivatora or cattle might imperil the existence of a village which could be 
averted by a little trouble and the expenditure of a few rupees. Small villages 
are more likely to require relief than large ones ; but it must be remembered 
that one proprietor may lose all bis land and he can get no relief from the other 
shareholders, therefore his individual case eught to be considered if necessary.” 


Sir Henry Ramsay was the guiding spirit in all these arrange- 
ments, to him was submitted the assessments in every village 
almost, and with him lay the decision on doubtful points of proce- 
dure. To the administrative powers of Traill, Sir Henry Ramsay 
has added also tho love of order and law so marked in Mr. Batten’s 
work, whilst, perhaps, he has had a more difficult charge than 
either ; for in his time came the flood of circulars and departments, 
each of the latter trying to justify its existence, not by doing its 
own work but by asking the already overworked district officer to 
do it for them. Perhaps Sir Henry Ramsay will have gained as 
lasting a reputation from the stern ‘ No ; not applicable to Kumaon’ 
with which he greeted many of the purely routine circulars, as 
from the many and solid benefits that he has conferred on Kumaon 
during his long and valued career. The settlement department 
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owes to him that it was able to achieve the great work accomplished 
at the recent settlement without the detailed procedure solely apnli- 
cable to the plains, which at one time it was reso.ved should be 
adopted in Kumaon. Parganah rates are hardly valuable in a dis- 
trict where the tract within the boundaries of a single village has 
climates varying from the Arctic regions to the Tropics : the people, 
the tenurcs of land and the mode of agriculture are utterly differ- 
ent from the practices of the plains and should not be forced to 
appear uniform to them in thecry or practice. 

The working of the settlement will be best understood from the 
following table showing the demand, col- 
lections and balances since 1872-78. The 
years 1877-79 were yeata of scarcity which affected Kumaon as 
well as ail Upper India, and the balances of 1880-81—1882-83 
both recoverable and nominal were due to the floods of the year 
1880 ; the column ‘ irrecoverable’ shows the real remissions :— 
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1872-73 oe | 1,64,492 

1673-74 vee | 1,604,236 6S 
1874-75 1,63,858 $2 
1878-76 1,96,996 “34 
1876-77 eo | 2,397,637 "16 
1877-78 ee | 2,355,134) 229,52) 9°36 
1878-70 2,365,146) 2,21,766 5-69 
1879-80 2,84,824| 2,19,549 65 
1880-81 cose | 2,346,427] 2.31,657 118 
1881-83 vce | 2,594,494) 2,30,768 67 
1682-83 oe | 2,846,563) 9,531,228 a6 






Although the tenure of land and its rights! and duties have 
undergone many changes since the conquest, 


still the maxim that the property in the soil 
rests in the paramount State has never been forgotten. This 


principle has not only been theoretically acknowledged under for- 


mer Governments by their subjects, bat its practical existence is 
+ To Government, 2nd January, 1629. 
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also deducible from the almost unrestricted power of alienation 
which the sovereign always possessed in the land, The occupant 
landholders held their estates in hereditary and transferable pro 
perty, but their tenures were never indefeasible; and as they were 
derived from grants made by the supreme power in the State, so 
they might be abrogated by the grantor or his representative even 
without any allegation of default against the holder and without 
any reservation in his favour. 


From the extreme attachment of the landholders to their estates, 
the frequent exercise of sach a prerogative would doubtless have 
been highly unpopular. Jn the interior, it appears to have been 
infrequent, as may be judged from the length of time which vil- 
lages have yemained in the possession of the same families. But 
in the neighbourhood of the capital and on the border, such arbi- 
trary transfers were not uncommon ; and where a provision in Jand 
was oalled for to reward military services, or to remanerate the 
heirs of those slain in battle, it was usually made at the expense of 
existing rights. [Land held in proprietary right is atill termed that, 
and a proprietor is called a thdtwdn, the term gamindér or land- 
holder being restricted to its ordinary and natural meaning of cul- 
tivator actually holding or ocoupying the land, whether a proprietor 
ortenant. Grantain tenure of tha? and rot (the term under which 
lands were usually given to the heirs of those slain in battle) con- 
veyed a freehold in the soil as well as in the produce. Where the 
proprietors are a coparcenary body, the tenare is that usually called 
bhdyachdra in the plains and here bhdya-bhant, in which the pro- 
prietary right is in an extreme state of subdivision, each estate 
being shared amongst all the coparceners. Traill found that 
three-fifths of the district were held by these proprietors, so that 
the settlement represented in a great measure the ryotwdri settle- 
ment of other provinces. The origin of such property is traced 
either to long-established hereditary occupancy ; tos grant from 
the State; or to purchase from some former proprietor. 

Mr. Traill writes (1821) :— 

“Under the former Governments all servants of the State, both pablic and 
private, received, on their appointment to office, e grant 


of land for the support aud establishment of their 
fainilies. These lands have under succeeding sovereigns been subjected to rent, 


Mr, Trail] on tenures. 
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but the proprietary right has generally remained with the original grantee or bis 
descendants. Grants of this nature are wholly distinct from those in tenure of 
nanhdr, nauhari or jdeddd, which conveyed no property in the soil ; like the latter, 
however, their continuance or annulment has ever been subject to the pleasure of 
the ruling power. Tha descendants of the above-described grantees form the first 
olass of landholders io the district. 

A second class derive their title solely from long-established occupancy : this 
class is composed of aborigines of the mountains, while the former consista 
almost universally of descendants of emigrants from the plaina, 

A third class of proprietors, created during the Gorkhéli Government, are 
those who, fa consideration of receiving the proprietary title, have brought waste 
lands into cultivation. To this class @ considerable addition has been made 
under the present Government, as with a view to the encouragement of caltiva- 
tion, the practice of the Gorkhéli Government in this reapect has been con- 
tinued.! 

With regard to the Doms, they are almost invariably throughout the district 
the property of the landholders, and reside in the villeges of their respective 
owners. The only separate establishment of Dome are those which come under 
the firat description of proprietors, and consist of carpenters, masons, potters, 
blacksmiths, miners, and a variety of other trades which are here carried on 
solely by persons of this caste.” 

Sir H. Ramsay writing in 1874 states :— 
“During an experience of thirty-three years I have observed mach change 
under the head of tenure, from the advancing posi- 
Bie A Rereeey Op tenure: tions of the parties concerned, As stated ia Mr. 
Traill’s report," the paramount property io the soil rested with the sovereign, 
not theoretically only, for the unrestricted power of alienation was exercised at 
the will of the ruling power in the time of the R&jas and to the ead of the Gor- 
khéli Government. A village was given to an astrologer, a doctor, a cook or a 
barber; and the cultivators in possession, whatever their former status, became 
to all intents and purposes the cultivators of the new owners. If they did not 
like the grantee’s terms, they moved elsewhere and they retained no rights in the 
land which they could assert to the prejudice of the grantee, Again, this granteo 
might be ousted in turn to provide for some other favourite. In those times, land 
was abondant, cultivators were scarce, and the cruel oppression to which the 
people had beeh long accustomed, sometimes drove them away to parts of the dis- 
trict where they could be comparatively free from the exactions of their oppres- 


sors.” 
On the whole, the tenure of land suffered few violent changes 


; under the former rulers. Where land was 
Perry en given in thdt, the former proprietors, if in 
occupancy, at once sank to the position of tenants uf the new gran- 
tee, who, moreover, by the custom of the country, was at liberty to 
take over ono-third of the oultivation into his own hands as ar. 


To Government, dated 14th March, 182). * To Government. dated 
93nd January, 1817. 
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In the remainder of the estate, the right of cultivation rested with 
the original occupants, who were now termed khdyakars or occu- 
pants, as distinguished from thdtwdns or proprietors, and paid their 
rent in kd¢ or kind at an invariable rate, fixed at tho time the 
grant was made. In villages in which the right of property and 
the right of occupancy was recognized as vested in the same indivi- 
duals, the person who engaged with Government for the revenue 
had a right to demand the full extent of the Malik-hissah or State- 
share, supposing no fixed agreement bad been made between him 
and his tenants, but such imprudence on the part of the latter sel- 
dom ocourred. This description of village includes naudbdd or 
those newly brought into cultivation, and lands cultivated by non- 
resident cultivators (pahikdsht). The custom being to grant the 
proprietary right to tbe person who reclaimed the waste, aa some 
return for his trouble and expense. 

The resident tenants may be divided into two classes, the khd- 
yakar and the kaint or kharn{. ‘The former, 
in addition to the land-tax which he paid in 
coin, used to pay to the proprietor under various names nearly a 
tenth more. Since the conquest, the khdyakar has by custom an 
hereditary right of occupancy at fixed rates, but cannot dispose of 
such right, though he may carry on his cultivation through a 
tenant-at-will. The rent of the khkdyakar cannot be increased 
under any circumstances during the currency of the settlement, 
and so long as he pays his rent and the skare of the village cess 


recorded against him he is safe from any interference. 

Mr. Traill writes :—“ In Péli aod in Badh4n and in other parganahs wherever 
military assignments’ were nomerous under the Réjas, tenants of this description 
arecommon. Their origin may be easily traced back aud may be referred to the 
fact of the former proprietors having emigrated or become extinct when the vil- 
lage was assigned to the ancestor of the present proprietors. The grantee was in 
consequence compelled to settle the land with new tenants whvu occupied as Ahd- 
yakara, Thesaydnas, kamtns, and thokddre with their relations are the proprietors 
of these villages. The point whether the occupant tenant be a khdyahar or 
thdtwan, that is, proprietor of the land he cultivates, may be generally easily 
ascertained by an inquiry Into the whence and how the tenaat derives his title : 
if i¢ be from an ancestor of the thokdér that he received the land, he is merely a 
khdyakar; if he plead a grant from o Réja, or purchase from a former proprietor, 


1 In these cases, the cultivators derived protection from the grantees and were 
so far better off than the rest that they had to plesse only oue, iustead of being 
worried by any official or eoldier requiring their services. 
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the deed ought ¢o be forthcoming or proved to have existed; if, lastly, he aver 
himself and ancestors to be occupants from time immemorial, such assertion can 
be proved by the evidence of adjoining proprietors. Should the tenant have the 
name of the village attached to his name as Bir Singh Mahta, that is, of Mahatgaon, 
&c., it may be at once determined that the tenant’s claim to immemorial occupancy 
ia well founded. The converse is not always the case: a proprietor of a village 
on settling in another still retaing the name of his original village attached to 
him, which designation descends to his posterity. But by purchase, grant or gift, 
such iodividual or some one of his descendants may have acquired a proprietary 
right to a share in the village where they have settled. During the Gorkhéli 
Goveroment, migrations of landholders from village to village were extremely 
common, and many of those emigracts still continue in the villages to which they 
then emigrated; by euch voluotary absence they are deemed to have forfeited 
their hereditary claima in their original villages. Generally speaking, on such mi- 
grations taking place, the landed property of the emigrant was divided among the 
remaining sharers, and has been since enjoyed by them in full proprietary or has 
perhaps been transferred to others, After a lapse of twenty years and upwards, 
the claims of these emigrants to their original share are not admitted in the court 
unless it be stated and proved that on quitting their villages they entrusted their 
share to another, with the express engagement of resigning the eame when called 
upon.” 

Sir H. Ramsay writes :— 

‘The khdyahar enjoys an hereditary though nota traneferable right in the 
land he cultivates ; and on the death of a father, the sons generally make a sub- 
division of the land, which not unfrequently reduces the holding of each so much 
that these Aidyakars are obliged to cultivate other lands as sirthdns or tenants-at- 
will, or in pahihdsht io some distant village where they make their own terms 
with the proprietor. Pahifdsht cultivators of long standing have now the posi- 
tion of kAdyakars; new ones are only sirthdns.” In some villages khdyakgre are 
alcne in possession, and the proprietor residing elsewhere has no power to inter- 
fere with them or their land, waste or cultivated. A ghar-padhda realizes the 
demand and the proprietor’s cess and pays overto him. In sach villages, the Aid. 
yakare were formerly the real proprietors, but In some way the right became re- 
corded in the thohddr’s name, and though every effort was mado to right these 
wrongs at the recent settlement, it was not possible to do so in all cases, and 
special arrangements had to be made fo remove what was an endless source of 
litigation."’ 

The Kaini under the native government held more the position 
of a slave, or at least of a vassal, and was 
bound to the estate of his lord. Theoreti- 
cally, they were obliged to give personal service in cultivating the 
proprietor’s sfr, or land which he keeps in his own hands, and in 
carrying his jhanpan, ddndi, and baggage. Gradually, they have 
assumed the character of tenants permanently resident on their 
overlord’s estate, and by long-continued ovoupancy have come to 
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be considered in the light of kAdyakars, from whom indeed they 
differed in little, except in the nature of the rent to which they 
were liable. Asarule, they pay in kut or kind agreeably to former 
rates, which may be taken at one-third of the produce. In Garh- 
wAl the fusion is almost complete, necessity compelling proprietors 
to give the most favourable terms to all occupants of the land. 
Hdliyas or domestic servants (chiefly Doms), were still found in 
1840 in all the principal estates. They were kept to perform all 
the labour of the fields required on the private farms of the land- 
holders. The sirthdn or tenant-at-will pays sirthi, but no petsonal 
services are required from him. 

The difficulty experienced in getting new tenants should the 
old ones leave is alluded to by Mr. Traill 
in the following words :— 

“From the facility with which new locations are here obtainable, the 
habits of the cultivators are extremely unstable and migratory. Vacancies aris. 
iog from desertions are not readily filled by new tenants, while the general 
poverty of the mdlguzdre and tenantry renders them incapable of meeting from 
their own fands the additional burthens entaiied hy such desertions, In these cases 
the Jease would be thrown up, and remission in the demand would be indispen. 
sable to save the village from total desertion; at the same time no advantage 
could be taken of the growing improvement in other villages. It may be doubted 
whether the mdljuzdrs in these Districts would willingly engage for so Jong a pe- 
riod,-unless the tenants of their respective villages should be considered ae parties 
in the engagements, and remain bound forthe same term. Under the Gorkhéli 
governmeut, when a fixed village assessment was promulgated, the above princi- 
ple was fully recognised, and the claim of the mdlguzdr followed his tenant to 


wheresoevcr he might migrate.” 


In these remarks both Mr. Batten and Mr, Beckett agree and 


the former adds— 

In Garhwal, owing tothe comparatively small value of land, the scanti- 
ness of population, and the almost entire dependence for their position and wealth, 
even of the most considerable landholders, (as for instauco the Bhartwial fumily 
in Négpur and the Aswal family in Sila), on the actual influence which they may 
happen individually to possess over the agricultural communitics, and not on any 
nominal legal rights-the enforcement of which, cven if possible, would soon 
Jeave the claimants witbout a tepantry, and would only enrich their ncighbuurs—= 
hardly one estate, with the exception of the naudbdd estatcs, cculd be correctly 
entered under the head of pure zaminddri; while the cless of tennre called imper- 
fect pattid6ri is found in some parts of the district to exceed in numbers the pure 
bhdyachdra tenure, which again exclusively prevails in other parts.” 

When a share in any catate may Ispse from denth or desertion, it is divided 
among the remaining proprietors, who become uuswerable for its assess:aeut; but 
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this responsibility is, generally speaking, far from being deprecated, as the Jand- 
holders are for the most part anxious to enlarge their petty tenures; aa a precau- 
tion to prevent each « contingency from becoming {Individually burthensome, the 
swal! hamlets and parent lands are now leased with the pahthdsht village to which 
they properly attach. The village revenue is apportioned on tle several shares, 
agreeably to the nominal interest posseased by each inthe estate. If any sharer 
claims an abatement on the ground of deficiency in the portion of land actually 
in hie possession, a measurement takes place, and a record js made of the quantity 
of land found in the occupation of each proprietor, agreeably to wliich the future 
cess is regulated, but without retrospective effect. From damages by mountain 
torrents and from gradual encroachments on the shares of absentces, incqyalities 
of this kind are pretty general, and applications for measurement frequent. Pleas 
for abatement on the grounds of inferiority in the quality of a share can very 
rarely arise, aa each individual share comprises its due proportion of every part 
of the village, good and bad. This class, the ¢hdtwdn cultivatora, pay on a generat 
average about onc-ffth of the gross produce to Government. The share of 
the gross produce, as eujoyed by the different classes of cultivators above eoume- 
rated, may be summed up as follows :— 


Thé&twan cultivator... a ove wea 80 per cent. 
Pahikdsht tenant... oe oa eee 76 ” 
Khéyaker ,, ee sea awe ane 70 ‘i 
Kaioi oes ; one 60 7 


Mr. Beckett writes thue concerning the tenures in Garhwal 
in the report on the current settlement 


there :— 

“ The tenure question has undergone many cLanges since the introduction of 
British rule in Garhwél. At first, thohddre aud saydnas were the promiuent cha- 
racters. They assumed to some extent the position which had been held by vari- 
ous parties who under the Government of the Rajas and of the Gorkhilis had been 
reeponsible for the land-revenue or who had held the land free of revenue. 
Mr. Traill recorded his opinion that—- 

‘ Three-fourths of the villages were wholly cultivated by the actual proprie- 
tors of the land; and that of the remaining fourth, the right of property and 
occupancy was vested in the same individuals, Since Mr. Traill's Report was 
written (1824), thousands of acres of jungle have been reclaimed, and the pro- 
prietary class hns consequently increased. The Garhw6l settlement may, there- 
fore, to a great extent, be considered a peasant settlement, as individuals only pay 
their quotas of revenue due, plus cesses aud land-revenue. Where hereditary 
tenants occupied land, they had, during the past settlement, paid emall fees, such 
as one rupee on the marriage of a daughter, a leg or breset, or both, of every goat 
killed, and other indefinite cesses which onused great litigation. When ill-will 
grew op between a proprietor and his tenants, the former tried to ruin the latter 
by perpetual suits for perquisites, and the tenant continued to deprive him of his 
righta by trying to prove that the proprictor had received all that he was entitled 
to. These perquisites were very well when the people were quite uncivilised and 
Fequired the support of aman more intelligent than themselves. Practice hus 
proved that these cesses could not now be upheld, and they have been commuted 
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to a payment of twenty per ecxnt. on the asseased land -revenue, which gives the 
proprietor more than be was ever entitled to demand ; while without adding to his 
former actual payments, it makes the tenaut safe egaiust al! irregular indefinite 
demande. The hereditary tenant is called AAdyakur jn Gachwél ; be halds o here. 
ditary but not a transferable right, though be may sub-lease his land to a tenant- 
at-will. Pohkéhkesht or non-resident cultivators have hereditary rights not trans- 
ferable and are protected similarly to the Akdpshars. The sirthdny oc tenant-at-will 
has no permanent rights whatever and his holding is not entered in the record- 
of-righte; all other rights are entered. Tenants-at-will are rare in Gerbwal. 
Khéyakare sometimes cultivate in sirthi a field or fields adjoining their own.” 


The incidents connected with the occupation of land were such 
under the former governments as gave 
Tenures in Kumeon. ; ; 

little encouragement to industry or entor- 
prise. No one knew when he might be reduced to the position of 
tenant in the land that he or his ancestors had wrested from the 
forest, and any sign of comfort in a dwelling was certain to cause 
an increase of the irregular burthens to be borne by the people. 
As observed by Sir H. Ramsay, “this state of government for a 
number of years took the epirit out of the people, and they were 
so accustomed to obey those immediately over them that even 
those who had not been ousted became quite accustomed to obey 
the thokddr as if they were his slaves.” As a rule, such was the 
state of the country at the conquest. Traill had to make use of 
the kamins, saydnas and thokddrs for his earlier settlements, but at 
the first triennial settlement be took, with few exceptions, the 
engagements, village by village, from their own padhdns, a proce- 
dure that was completed and followed at the second triennial and 
all subsequent settlements.' But in these settlements, the people 
bad recovered so little that the lease was often held to include the 
proprietary right. As the country prospered, the people began to 
feel that they had rights, and that Government, if they only knew 
how, would protect those rights, so that by the time of Mr. 
Batten’s settlement in 1842 the more wise knew how to avail them- 
selves of the ignorance or apathy of their brethren to have tlem- 
selves recorded as sharers (Aissaiddr). Mr. Batten in his settlement 
was hampered with the charge of the entire civil and crimioal 
work of the district and had little assistance. He had, too, to 
commence a record novel to the peoplo and with bad material and 


worse instruments 28a whole than are usually met with. The 
1 To Government, dated 14th March, 1821. 
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consequence was that, aftor the twenty years’ settlement, the courts 
were simply flooded with cases regarding rights of occupancy and 
proprietary claims. These suits sharpened the wits of the people, 
who, before the end of the settlement, came to know from experience 
what each of the ordinary terms, sharer, occupancy tenant and 
tenant-at-will intended, their rights and licbilities. These distinc- 
tions were merely nominal in Mr. Traill’s time, for then, in most 
parts of the district, the cultivator had it very much his own way, 
owing to the smallness of the population. At Mr. Beckett's settle- 
ment, population had considerably increased ; good arable land had 
become scarce, and the cultivator was consequently not of such 
paramount importance. Every one, too, desired to be recorded as 
a proprietor. “The old generation had pussed away : the existing 
one could not realise the position of their ancestors half a century 
previous. It was, therefore, very difficult work to determine tho real 
position of many who claimed under Mr. Traill’s settlement, the mea- 
surement book of 1823, the phard-phant or record of Mr. Batten, de- 
crees of court, or were relations of those who claimed on those 
crounds.” Mr. Beckett endeavoured to put each one in his right 
hee, andwhere dissatisfied they were referred to the regular 
courts, 
In the 6,352 villages in Kumaon there are 94,924 proprietors, 
2) fiauicay. (proniictorss of whom 49 are Europcans aud 188 Musal- 
tenants. mins. The remainder are Hindus, of whom 
29.632 are Brahmans; 59,570 are Rajputs ; 1,370 are Baniyas and 
4,115 are Doms. There are 36,622 khiyakars or permanent ten- 
ants, of whom 35 sre Musalmans and the remainder Hindus. 
Amongst the Hindus 7,427 aro Brahmans; 19,437 are Rajputs, 
604 are Baniyas and 9,119 are Doms, Of the 6,352 demarcated 
villages, only 4,437 have inhabited sites and the remainder are cul- 
tivated by the people of other, villages in pahikisht. Of the total 
number 3,060 aro cultivated solely by the proprictors; 2,727 by 
proprietors aided by tenants; 543 by permanent tenants only and 
22 by tonants-at-will only. ‘The distribution of the assessable area 
amongst each class of cultivators in each parganah may be 
gathered from the fuilowing table compiled trom the scttlement 


records :—= 
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Brahmandal 
Chhukhita 
Chaugerkbs 
Dénppor 
D4rma 
Duaniyakot 
Dbyanicau 
Gangoli 
Juhar 

Kali Kumaon 
Kota 

Pali 
Phaldakot 
Rongér 
Sira 
Shor 
Askot 
Sadabart 


These figures with the preceding explanations should give a 
vivid picture of the distribution of landed property in Kumaon. 
The proprietor has an average holding of 2} dists whilst the khdya- 
kar has only 14 bisis. Many of the latter have by repeated sub- 
divisions such an infinitesimal share that they are obliged to culti- 
vate in other villages (pahikusht) or go in for service as litter- 


bearers, wood-cutters and coolies. 

The state of the peasantry has changed for the better since Mr. 
Traill’s time, Cultivators are numerous 
in the more highly tilled parts and good 
arable land is scarce. The hill man is very much attached to his 
home and now few show the migratory spirit so observable in Mr. 
Traill’s time. Sir H. Ramsay writes :— 

“ My experience ie that villagers will put up with great hardship io regard 
to revenue rather than give up their village. Ifa tiger or sickncse carry off share- 
holders, the remaining few will mever give up if they can pay the revenue by any 


means. Some of the Kéli Kumaod people are, however, exceptions to this rule. 
There they are headstrong, obstinate, and spiteful. If they had a thokddr or padhda 
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whom they disliked, a whole village would ruther resign and go elsewhere than Le 
compelled to pay him the recognised dues. Exeludiog revenae-free holdings and 
those of some of the more powerful proprietors whose ancestors—very influential 
mean when Kumaon first came under British rule—had at once assumed the posi- 
tion of proprietors, which they steadily maintained and improved on every opportu. 
nity, it may be said that the proprietary right is vested in those whose ancestors 
cocupied the land at the time the province was taken from the Gorkhélis and who 
have advanced the cultivation from its former backward atate to ite present pros. 
perity. Or in another class who, by their influence and money or by their own 
labour, have changed the forest into prosperous villages.” 

Many years ago former revenue-free grantees, whose rights had 
been ignored by Mr. Traill, defrauded many of the villagers of 
their rights, and so bound them down by agreements and decrees 
that at the settlement they could claim little more than perma- 
nency at tenants-at-will rates. A few villages have passed into 
the hands of usurers at sales by auction, but with these exceptions 
the proprietary right may be said to be in the hands of the des- 
cendants of those who held it in the days of the R&jas and the 


Gorkhélis. 

“ Where revenue-free rights which had been undisturbed since the conquest 
existed, they invariably include proprietary rights and the cultivators are ooly 
thdyshkore, Where proprietary rights which had been recognised at the twenty- 
years’ settlement or rights of the same kind acquired by purchase existed, they 
could not be interfered with ; but with these exceptions, the cultivators have been 
recorded as the owners of the land they occapy, while the permanent tenants can 
never be disturbed or interfered with by the enhancement of rent. In fact, these 
tenants are in all respects equal to proprietors with the exception that they can- 
not seli their holding, and they pay a small sum in addition to the quota of reve. 
nue due from the land recorded in their names.” 

The subject of rights to waste land has been fully noticed uader 
Garhwal. Here I shall quote from the 
valedictory report (1884) of Sir Henry 


Ramsay on this subject : — 

“Lhave observed a tendency of late years, as land has become valuable, of 
proprietors to imagine themselves zamfnddrs with zamfnddri rights attempting to 
appropriate all waste and forest land within the boundaries of their villages. It 
should be checked because it would lead to serious complications and retard pros- 
perity, Some villege boundaries contain upwards of fifty square miles, and Gov- 
ernment has an equal right with the village to all jungle land, with power to appro- 
priate any that may be required; while the villagers are allowed to increase culti- 
vation if Government do not object. This assumption on the part of proprictors 
te of very late date, and on every occasion when brought to my notice I have re- 
fused to recoguise it.” 
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On the British occupation, it was found that considerable sum 
of money and tracts of land had been 
granted by the Nepélese to temples and 
individuals, and no small portion of the work of settlement was the 
investigation of these revenne-free tenures. The broad principle on 
which the greater portion of the claims was decided, was that only 
those for which grants of the Chand Rajas of Kumaon or grants 
of the Nep4l Rajas under the red seal, were forthcoming should 
be upheld. Besides these, other grants were made from the pro- 
ceeds of the transit duties, and on the abolition of those duties the 
payment was continued pending the results of an investigation 
into the character and validity of the grants.! In 1819, Mr. Traill 
forwarded a list of lands and villages held in assignment to tem- 
ples in Kamaon for religious purposes,? koown under the name 
of gdath and those assigned to individuals and known as mudf. 
The gunth villages then numbered 973 and contained one-tilteenth 
of all the arable land in the province, and the mudf villages num- 
bered 175 with an areca of 3,000 bisis or one-seventieth of the total 
culturable area. The largest revenue-free estate held by an indi- 
vidual was valued at a revenue of Rs. 1,000 a year, but many of 
the old estates and grants had been resumed by the Nepélese, and 
by 1823, some (50 villages had been added to the revenue-roll, 
the greater number of which had been surreptitiously concealed 
by the connivance of the executive officers of the Nepalese gov- 
ernment. The pensions chargeable on the revenues of the pro- 
vince amounted to Rs. 21,670 a year, of which Rs. 2,152 were 
from former governments, in perpetuity to religious establishments, 
and Rs, 348 for life to individuals. Rs. 9,600 were granted for 
life to individuals by the British Government and Rs. 9,570 as 
military invalid allowances. At Mr. Batten’s settlement, the gunth 
amounted to Rs. 13,455 dfsis in Kumaon alone, of whieh 2,280 
bisis were within villages assessed to revenue and the remainder 
in villages altogethor free of revenue. Of these, parganahs Katoli 
and Mahrydri belonged to the saddbart grants, of which an account 
has been given under Garhwal. The nudf lands comprised 2,918 
bisis, of which 531 formed part of revenue-paying villages end the 


remainder were contained ia 93 separate villages. These grantees 
* To Government, dated 19th Jane, 1616. * To Board, dated 20th May, 1619. 
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were for the most part Brahmans of tba Shastri, Joshi, Pant, Pénde, 
Tiwari aod Upreticlans, who still farnish a great proportion of the 
officialsin Kumaon. ‘The guinth and mudi grants in Kamaon were 
closely examined in 1855-56 and Government sanction was obtained 
to all that were upheld. The result at the settlement was that there 
were 444 gtnth or temple holdings, which if asscssed to revenue 
would yield Rs. 8,447 per unnum on 9,476 Dfsis. of cultivation. 
The mudfi grants are 92 in number aggregating 3,297 Weis, which 
if assessed to land-revenue would yield Ra. 3,412 per annam, but 
these are exclusive of the saddbart pattis above mentioned. 

The administration of each mahdl or estate separately assessed 
to revenue, and which may consist of one 
or more villages or hamlets, rested with the 
padhdn. He was the ministerial executive officer of the village, and 
is entrusted with the collection of the land-tax from his coparceners, 
and with the supervision of their simple police arrangements. 
The fiscal officers intermediate between the padidn and the State, 
and known as kamtns, thokddrs buérhus, and saydnas, at one time 
played an important part in the revenue administration of 
these districts, and their existence is still felt in the levying of 
eertain dues which belonged to their offices now partly abolished. 
The land assessed to revenue was under the Gorkhbali government 
assigned as jdeddd for the support of troops, and the collection of 
the revenue was iotrusted to the commandants of the different 
regiments. As these officers, from their military duties, coald sel- 
dom be present for any length of time in their respective assign- 
ments, they were under the necessity of employing deputies; and, as 
the most simple and economical plan, intrusted the detuils of assess- 
ment und cellection to some-one of these principal landholders whom 
they made responsible for the amount of the revenue assessed on the 
assignment. Hence arose the middlemen that we have mentioned 
both in Kumaon and in Garhwal. Neither kawtns nor thokddrs 
possessed any rights in the soil over which they exercised authority 
beyond what they derived from their ap- 
pointment.’ Their office was to collect from 
acertain number of villages the fixed demand and for which they 


became themselves anewerable. They retained their situation only 
* To Government, dated 22nd January, 1817. 
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during pleasure, and under the former governments appear to have 
been changed almust every year. They were, however, almost in- 
variably chosen from amongst the principal padhdns of the par- 
ganeb, for a portion of which they engaged ; and in consideration of 
the local influence possessed by them, the choice usually fell on one 
of the family of the old kamins. The kaméas in tarn appointed one 
of the proprietors of each village under the designation of padhdn 
to levy and account to them directly for the de:nand on his village. 
These again were removable at the will and pleasure of the kamin. 
The influence, however, once obtained in an office of this import- 
ance generally led to its continuance in the same family even when 
the individual holder was changed, and in some instances the kamins 
themselves sncceeded in obtaining the grant on the usual terms, an 
arrangement which led to the appointment of under tam{ns auch 
as are found in some parganahs. As a consideration for the res- 
ponsibility entered into by the kamins, they received under the 
name of kaminchdri either a small portion of land to hold free of 
revenue, or a retnission of revenue, but at no specified or fixed per; 
centage. They were also authorised to collect from each village 
in excess of the State demand a small gift or due (nazserdna) 
varying in its rate in different parganahs from three annas to one 
rupee per village. They were also entitled to some trifling dues 
on all marriages occurring within their circles. 

The padhdn like the karm{n derived no rights from inheritance. 
He simply collected from his coparceners and tenants the demand 
and passed it on to the kamfn, and as a com- 
pensation enjoyed dues of an exactly similar 
nature. He held one field free of revenue and received certain per- 
quisites' at marriages and births, which were called padhdnchdri. 
The nominetion of the padhdne was for the most part vested in the 
kamins, but as with themselves the tendency was to keep the office 
in one family and in some cases the right to act as padhan became 
hereditary. No gradation of rank existed between the padhdn and 
the cultivator. As the country from ite mountainous character pre- 
sents within a large area but a small portion of culturable land, the 


villages are therefore small and only ovcasionally consist of more than 
1 Hak padhdachdri was first recorded at the trienvial scttlement. To Beard, 
dated 14th March, 1821. 
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fifteen houses, or yield a revenué of more than Re. 150 a year. Taking 
the two districts, the average namber of houses is abvut five, and the 
average land-revenue less than twenty rupees a year. Such small 
communities cannot afford from their poverty a constitution similar 
to those that exist amongst the village communities of the 
plains. 

The power granted to the kamins, as is the natural regult in 
similar circumstances all over the world, 
was abused by them. Gradually, finding. 
themselves uncontrolled and the power of distributing the patti 
assessment over each viilage entirely in their hands, to arrange as 
they liked, they set at nought the village assessment directed to be 
formed by the Nepalese Government. This was not dificult, as 
there was no one resident on the spot who had the power or the 
inclination to enforce the orders of the supreme power. The ruin 
of the padhdns ensued, and they were severally ousted from their 
situations, as soon as former extortions left them unable to comply 
with further demands. By the responsibility abovementioned many 
of the lesser kamins and thokddrs also were ruined and sunk into 
obscurity, but this circu mstance only tended to increase the power 
and means of the other & amtns, to whose pattis the villages of the 
ruined landholders were immediately added. As already noticed, 
the proprietary right of only a few villages is generally vested in 
the kamin; on the remaining yillages included in his patti he has 
no claim except for his dues. The first blow against the usurpatioa 
of the kam{ns was struck at the first triennial settlement when the 
village proprietary body was, as a rule, admitted to engagements. 
Bat even at tho second triennial settlement, in 1821, it was found 
that the remembrance of their former power enabled the kamins to 
extort with impunity, on various pret ences, sums of money from the 
village padhdns in excess of the land-revenue ; until his exact dues 
were eventually reduced and he was expressly forbidden to interfere 
in the collection of the revenue in any villages not his own property. 

Such was the machinery for collecting the revenue found at the 
British occepaticn of Kumaon. Mr. Traill 
transferred this duty to the padhdns, and the 
thokdare were limited to interference in matters of police. In lieu 
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of the former numerous dues, certain fixed fees were established. 
As ministerial officers, they were removeable for neglect or miscon- 
duct, but in consideration of the influence possessed by the families 
{rom which they had been selected, the office was nominally conti- 
nued to one of its members. They were required to report 
offences and casualties, also the deaths of individuals dying 
without heirs on the spot, together with an account of the 
property left unclaimed by such individuals. The search for 
stolen property and the seizure of offenders devolved on them. 
They were also expected to collect the coolies and supplies 
(barddieh) indented for on the public service from the villages 
under their charge, and they assisted at all inquests made by the 
patwaris within their pattis. 

At Mr. Batten’s settlement in 1840 these thokddre were of 

Settlement of 1848. two kinds :=—~ 


“ Biret those who were merely entrasted with the charge of the police ina 
certain oumber of villages, who were paid by a fee of one rupee on the marriage 
of the daughter of each village padidn, and a leg of every goat killed by the 
padhdas within their jurisdiction, and who, if they could prove the rengipt of sach 
a payment from the commencement of the British rule were entitled by the law 
to receive dues through the padids from the village, amounting altogether to about 
three per cent. on the land-revenue Secondly, there were those thokddrs or greater 
saydnas, who were heads of the proprietary families, whose ministerial dutica io 
reporting offences and casualties, were the same as those of the former class ; but 
who, being descendants of great grantees and officers of the Gorkhali time, or that 
of the Garhwé6l Rajas, possessed much greater im .uence, who often, in the course 
of the different settlements, engaged with Government for whole sets of villages, 
sometimes for a whole patti (as in Kaourhiya and Sila) and whose remuner- 
ation for ministerial offices thus became mixed up with their saydeachéri and his. 
sahddri rights ; and who.often possessed decrees of court showing the proprietary 
division into shares of certain sets of villages between them and their relations, 
at the same time that the villagers themselves posseased their own padhdas, hold- 
ing separate revenue engagements, but together with the villagers acknowledging 
the right of the saydna to receive a larger sum as sayduachdri does, than those 
granted to ordinary thokddrs in oneor more of the villages included within the 
thobddei leases, those saydaas and their brethren possessed without opposition the 
lands, and the tenaatry, though often hereditary and not removable at will, 
cultivated such portions only as might be assigned to them by the pro- 
prietor, and paid 4é¢ or ashare of produce, commonly one-third or a moderate 
money rent called sirtht, and in some few parts of the country, obiefly towards 
the Taréi, a certain rate per plough; all these payments being exclusive 
of bhet, dastér, nazardna, sdégpdt, and other offerings usually made to superiors in 
the hills.” 
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During the settlement it was found to be a matter of difficulty 
in many cases to determine the position of 
the thokddri families. In places the khdya- 
kar or occupancy cultivator often asserted his right te be recorded 
in the rent-roll as a sharer in the laad and not unfrequently as 
thdtwdn or proprietor, and as such resisted the claims of any person 
to the proprietary right in the village, declaring the decrees of 
court and. the anciant Gorkhéli and Raéjas’ grants hed merely 
reference to the position of the thokddr or saydnu as the fiscal and 
jadicial administrator of the district. Ae far as possibleall the 
profits derived by the saydna were commuted to a fixed money 
payment, each village being allowed its own padhdn or head-man 
who engaged with Government separately on behalf of the sharers 
Though originally a sort of land-agent mauaging the assignments 
made in favour of the military commanders, in process of time 
prescription gave the thokdar a colour of right which Government 
acknowledged and further made its enforcement legal. 

A few mstances will show the character of the collections made 
by the saydnus and sharers (htasahkddrs) in 
different parts of Garhwél, in addition to 
the land-revenue and which were commuted in 1840:— 

In the village of Manga-IKharnoli in patti Talla N&égpur the person who col- 
lected the revenue and made engaementi with Government on bebalf of the 


sharers (mdigucdr) had ari assignment of two bésis (about two acres) of land and 
also received u timdsha (five equal one rupee) on the marriage of every occupan- 


Disputes as to righte. 


Character of dues. 


cy-tenant’s daughter anda leg of every goat killed. Hissahdéri dues conalsted 
in the payment by evoh thdyukar to the sharcr within whose shure the kAdyakar 
cultivated of four fimdshas on the marriage of his daughter und a leg of every 
goat killed. The four sharers in the village also received from theic AAdyahare ; 
one, 86 seers of rice and the same quantity of barley; a second, 84 seers of each 
grain; a third 78 seers of each grein and the fourth received @0 eaccrs of each kind 
of gruin annually iu addition to the rent of the land. Owing to the relationship 
of the sharers there were no thokddri dues in this village. In village Bariyun in 
patti Sila the thohdéri dues accrued from the payment of eight timdshas by each 
khdyakor on his daoghter’s marriage, a leg of every goat killed and a seer of ghj 
or clarified butter aod n joint annual contribution from the village of one rupee 
as naserdaa or present apd sixteen seers of grain. There were no Aissahddri dues 
distinct from these. The mdlguzar had three ndlis of land and received eight 
timdshas on the marriage of each villager’s daughter, a leg of every goat killed 
and a seer of ghiin Séwan. As the goats are usually kil dd at a temple and the 
officiating priest gets the head aud breast, there is little left to the owner, In the 
small village of Sonwara Palla in patti Badalpur the thokddr received from 
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each sharer eight (imdshes on the marriage of bie daughter, a leg and. rib of every 
gent killed and two ¢imdshes anoually as nulardaa, while the inhabitants made 
e joint sanual contribution uf 64 seers of grain. The sbarer who acted as padhdn 
received similar marriage fees from his oo-sharers and similar dues on goats killed 
and also held tem adiie of land.! 


As police officers the saydqae and kamins were soon tound to 
be worse than useless, and owing to their 
universal habit of letting off criminals for 
a bribe and their appointment taking away the villoge responsi- 
bility for tho prevention of crime, on the joint representation of 
Bir John Strachey and Sir Henry Ramsay, then in charge of 
Kumaon and Garhwal, the kamins were relieved of all police duties 
in 1856. At the revision of settlement in Garhwal, those who could 
not be upbedd in their appointment were removed, while those who 
remained were paid, in liea of irregular cesses, ut the rates of three, 
six, and ten rupees per cent. on the Government demand, according 
to the nature of the rights established. This sum is entered in the 
record-of-rights and collected with the Jand-revenue and then paid 
over to the saydnas’. In his report on the current Kumaon settle- 
ment Sir H. Ramsay writes :— 

“Since that time (1856) I have been compeiled to change my views. The 
people have sitered so much that it was absolateiy necessary to retain shohddre as 
faz ue possible to ensure the due performance of police duties on the part of pa- 
dhdgs, and I saw that the abolition of the office of thokddr would be highly unpo- 
pular with the mass of the people. In tne course of appeals | had to go through 
nearly all the claims tn thukdért decided by Mr. Trail, and in my opinion the order 
which redueed their dues tu three per cent. on the land-revenue was never ected 
on, except in the case of small thokddrs The chicf thotddérs never came into court, 
as io those times they mado their cultivators do what they liked. At Mr. Batten’s 
settlement the thokddrs in wany inetances recorded very heary payments ia the 
village papers. Others relying on their grante felt it unnecessary to record their 
dues at alL’”’ 

It was accordingly determined with the sanction of Govern- 
ment that some of the more important men should receive ten per 
cent. on the revenue and some six per cent. as in Garhwil, on all 
villages in which their right to receive dues was ascertained at 
Mr. Batten’s settlement, and that three per cent. should be given to 
all whose names were in thokddri leases if they were upheld 


amongst those who were descended from men in office at the con- 


® Thie much is sufficient to show the general nature of these dues ; for farther 
detaila the reader is referred to J. A. Batten’s Settlemeat Report, page 134. 
® See Whalley, 39, 46: Batten II. S. R, 638; Beckett 10. 
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quest. These dues were deducted from the revenue of the village 
affected, so that no alteration of the assessment was necessary and 
the amount ( Rs. 2,156) was paid really by Government. 

The padhdn is the lambarddr or mdlgusdr of the plains. As 
defined by Traill, he is the village ministerial 
officer intrusted with the collection of the 
Government demand and with the supervision of the police of his 
village and is remunerated with assignments of land (padhdn-khangi, 
jethunda) or money: this remuneration is known as hak-padhdnt, 
padhdn-chdri. He collects the révenue agreezbly to their several 
quotas from his oo-sharers and pays also the revenue due from his 
own share. Uncultivated lands which may not have been divided 
amongst the sharers are also managed by the padhdn, who accounts 
for the proceeds to his fellow-proprietors. There is no hereditary 
right or claim to the office, but, as a rule, the son succeeds his 
father, unless incapable from youth or want of talont, in which cases 
the sharers are called upon to appoint another padhda from amongst 
themselves. As arule, he resides in the village and is removeable 
for inefficiency, malversation or at the requisition of the majority 
of the sharers. In former times he was paid by dues leviable from 
the cultivators similar to those paid by him tothe kamin or saydna, 
such as fees on marriages and portions of every goat killed in the 
village, grain, ghi and the like. These dues were the cause of much 
litigation, and the opportunity caused by the recent revision of the 
land-revenue has been seized to place these matters on a better 
footing, They have now been commuted to a money payment of 

twenty-five per cent. on the revenue. In regard to the appoint- 
ment of padidns, the principles now adopted are that the padhdn 
must be a shareholder in the village and, where possible, a resident. 
Where the padhain is a non-resident he appoints a mukhtydr or 
deputy and if he be sole proprietor he appoints a resident khdyakar, 
denominated a ghar-padhdn, for the performance of police duties, 
who is always removable by the district officer, As few padhdns 
as was possible, compatible with efficiency, were appointed in 
Garhwal, and the dignity of the office has been considerably 
enhanced. In Kumaon, as arule, also only one Aadhdn was allowed, 
but where the Mra and Phartiyél feud existed, one was allowed for 
each faction (dharra), or, where a large number of cultivating-pro- 
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prietora existed, one for each caste, Where padhdn-chiri land 
existed in sufficient quantity, that was the only remuneration 
allowed, Where there was not enough or none at all, five per cent. 
on the revenue was allowed from co-sharers. Onder the old 
arrangements certain perquisites were demaudable by proprietors 
from their tenants under the name malikdaa, which were much 
of the nature of the dues paid to padhdne and kamine. The per- 
quisites of this class were commuted for sums equivalent to from 
one-fourth to the entire amount of the Guvernment demand, to the 
great relief of all. 

There are four k&nungos in Garhwél and five in Kumaon. 
They were formerly known as daftaris, and 
under both the Native and Gorkhéli Govern- 
ments performed duties correspondiag closely to those of the tah- 
sildars of the plains. They are thus alluded to in a grant made 
by Amar Singh Th4pa in 1869 Sam. (18)2 A.D) quoted' by 
Mr. Traill:—“‘ Whereas Kazi Amar Singh has favourably repre- 
sented that the suid daftarte have been most zealous in the dis- 
charge of their duties, in conciliating the tenants, in collecting the 
rents, in recalling the cultivators who had fled to the plains, in 
restoring the cultivation and population of deserted villages, in pre- 
paring and keeping up the revenue accounts and records, and in 
obedience to orders, we accordingly authorize them to collect the 
dastoor duftres from the lands included in the assignments to three 
battalions and three Captains, according to the receipts, aud in 
excess of the revenue of the said lands.” On the British occupa- 
tion, the office of kantingo in Kamaon was found divided amongst 
two families, one of Chaudhris and one of Joshis ; the former was 
represented by Ména and Narfyan and the latter by Ratanpati, 
Trilochan and Rémkishan. The parganahs had not hitherto been 
distributed amongst them, and the duties were performed jointly, 
each being aided by deputies known as likhwdrs. Practically, 
however, the Dwérahét Chandhris furnished kdénungos for PAli 


and Bérahmandal ; the Dhaniya Joshis, one for Shor and one for 


1 To Commissioner, dated 2nd April, 1816 ; to Board, dated 18th October, 
1816 ; from Roard, dated 19th January, 1819; to Board, dated 9th March, 1819 ; 
from Board, dated 1)1th May, 1819. $ Under the former Governments these 
men exercised considernble authority. Rama and Dharui, the old Garhwal 
kaninyos, were executed by the Gorkhialis for holding traitorous correspondence 
with Sudarshan Sib. ‘Their heirs received a jdg(r worth 1212 GA. Rs. =909 Fd. 


Rs. 
64 
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Chaugarkua, and the Jijhar Joshis, one for Kali Kumaon ; and all 
acted generally as collectors of the land-revenue, writers and 
record-keepers. They were formerly remunerated by lands held 
in tenure of service and also received half an anna in the rupee on 
the revenue, from which they paid their deputies in each parganah 
to look after the collections and the cultivation. These lands were 
frequently resumed and again restored by the former Governments. 
The ndnkdr lands were assessed! at Rs, 1,979 in 1819 and were 
brought on the revenue-roll and a monthly allowance of twenty-five 
rupees was granted instead to each of the kanuogos. The first 
patwdris were entertained and paid from the surplus revenues of 
these resumed lands, and as.the revenue increased other patwéris 
were appointed who performed duties somewhat similar to those 
formerly intrusted to the kfénfingos and their deputies. The latter, 
however, appear merely to have kept up lists of villages and the 
names of headmen or padhdns, whilst the patwdris have gradually 
become a sort of local sub-tahsildér. The office of kanGngo was 
considered hereditary so far that the succession remained in one 
family, but both the former Governments and the British authorities 
have always exercised their discretion of selecting the most capable 
member of a family for the office without reference to claims of 
birth or seniority. In 1829, the kaningos were invested with 
powers to try civil suits, but these were withdrawn in 1839 and 
now but little use is apparently made of thelr services beyond such 
miscellaneous duties as the Assistant Commissioner can assign them. 
The present men are, however, better educated than their prede- 
ceasors and can be profitably employed ia keeping up the settle- 
ment record like their brethren in the plains, 
There were no officers of the description known as mirdahas in 
seated any part of these hills : the only class of 
persons at all similar are the melddrs, who 
were found in some of the larger parganahs ; these may be called 
the hereditary tahsil chaprasis or messeugors of the parganah ia 
which their ancestors were originally fixed as such by former Rajas 
and where they then received grants of lands in payment of their 


services. These luads were resumed under the last Government; 


4 To Government. dated 27th August, 1619; to Government, dated 21st May, 
1821 ; from Government, dated Ist January, 1819; from Government, dated 19th 
October, 1819 ; frum Government, dated 23rd July, 1822, 
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the melddrs, however, being allowed to engage for them as proprie- 
tors : some were employed as temporary peons, a practice which was 
for some time followed in Pali where their services were accepted in 
the collection ; and while on such duty they were entitled to their 
food from the villages to which they were sent, agrecably to an- 
cient usage; no talabdna or process-fee was in such cases authorized 
or levied ; many of the melddre have been permanantly brought on 
the establishment as paid chaprésis of the various tabsils, and in 
thie manner their services are utilised. 

Under the former governments, villege or other patwaris or 
accountants were unknown, but io large 
parganahs like Ganga Salan, Badhdn and 
Nagpur Garhwil there were local deputies of the daftaris or kanua- 
gos called lekhwdre who performed similar duties. They may be 
considered under-kantngos, as from the extent of their charge, the 
whole accounts of which were kept by them, it was impoesible for 
them to enter into any minute village detail. In other pattis, these 
accounts were kept by the karin or saydna. The lekhtodrs wero 
remunerated from the half anna cess on the revonue collected by 
the daftaris, On the abolition of this cess at the conquest, the 
lekinodrs were left without employment und no ono was appointed 
to perform the duties previously entrusted to them. On settling 
the resumed kénungo lands in 1819, Mr. Traill found a surplus of 
nearly Rs. 500, which he recommended should be devoted to the 
establishment of patwaris, at a salary of five rupees a month, in nino 
of the principal parganahs and that the principle should be recog- 
nised that any surplus from these resumed lands should be utilised 
in the extension of the measure to the remaining parganahs,! 
Both of these proposals were sanctioned by Government. At the 
second triennial settlement, it was found that without the aid of the 
patwaris not one-fourth of the newly reclaimed lands oould have been 
brought on the revenue-roll and the evident advantage which had 
accrued from their appointment recommended the extension of the 
measure to three other parganahs.? The records of the kanungos 
were imperfect and incomplete as those officers had always remained 
at head-quarters, and, for the local knowledge of the assets and 


1 To Boord, dated 27th August, 1819 ; from Board, dated 19th October, 
1819. 2 To Board, datcd 3st Muy, 1821 ; to Board, dated 22nd August, 
1892 ; to Board, dated 15th August, 1828. 
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capabilities of each village, trusted to the reports of their deputies 
who resided in the parganahs, By the absorption of the smaller 
parganahs in the larger ones to which they formerly belonged, the 
number was reduced to fourteen and the arrangement now made 
provided one patwari for each of the larger parganahs. In 1825, a 
further addition was-made, the cost of which was met by a reduction 
of the tahsil establishment, and in 1830, the measure was extended 
to the whole province, At this time, there were over seven 
thousand estates on the revenue-roll in the two districts, In many 
of thom the land-revenue was less than five rupees a year and the 
proprietor was the only cultivator. To ensure the collection of 
such a detailed assessment, peons had hitherto been stationed in 
each parganah to look after the cultivation and collect the revenue, 
so that the now measure was only the substitution of what may be 
called a better class of peons, without the official title, for many 
educated and respectable persons were found ready to undertake 
tho duties of a patwiiri who would have considered it a degradation 
to wear the badge of a peon. Thirty patwaris were added to the 
establishment and the cxpense was met by a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the number of pcons.! The establishment now consisted 
of sixty-three patwiaris, giving on an average one to every 120 
villages aud to every Rs. 3,300 of revenue, and costing at Rs. 5 a 
month Rs. 315 a month. Their duties were first the collection of 
the revenue ; second, the measurement of villages under instruc- 
tions from the court; third, the prevention of desertion on the part 
of the cultivators in a village by adjusting quarrels and reporting 
the existenco of such quarrels and desertion to head-quarters ; 
fourth, cascs of police, apprehension of offenders, report of crimes, 
casualties, suicides and intestate estatcs, through the tabsildar. 
They are removable for inefficiency or misconduct, and may be 
transferred froin one circle to another. 

Previous to Mr. Beckett’s settlement there wero 42 patwaris in 
Kumaon each of whom received five rupees a month. These were 
increased to 91 out of tho ten per cent. cess on the revenue im- 
posed at settlement to pay for district post, education and patwd- 
ris. Those wholly-paid from the cess obtain ten rupees a month, 


whilst an allowance of five rupees a month from the same source 
1 Board, dated 10th February, 1830. 
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is given to all the old patwaris who have qualified in survey work. 
Their circles average now about 50 square miles with a reveuue 
of Rs. 2,500 a year. In addition to ordinary revenue and police 
duties, they now have to measure land, execute decrees of the civil 
court for possession, look after the repairé of road, arrange for 
supplies and coolies and report regularly to the head-office through 
the district post. Their duties with reference to the police have 
been noticed elsewhere, and altogether they are a most useful and 
efficient body of public servants. 

The criminal administration, during the earlier years of British 
rule gave, little trouble in Kumaon. In 1816, Mr. Traill? 
writes :— 

“ The small number of offences committed in thif province has rendered the 
criminal police an object of secondary consideration, 
accordingly no separate report has hitherto been snb- 
mitted to Government on the subject. Murder is acrime almost unknown 
throughout this province, and theft and robbery are of very rare occurrence—a 
rematk which applies equally to all offeaces the ultimate cognizance of which 
would by the Regulations rest with the Court of Circuit. From the pcriod of the 
introduction of the British Government into this province the persons confined 
for criminal offences bere bave never-exceeded twelve—the greater part of whom 
have always been natives of the plains. The number of prisoners at prescnt in 
jeil amounts tu seven of which four are natives of the plains, Under the late 
Government® the punishment of offences of petty nature formed a source of 
revenue, all cases of infringement of caste, assault, furnication, adultery, abuse, 
&c., were made subject to fines and the cognizance of such offences and levy of 
the fines were farmed out in seperatc divisions or districts to the best bidder. 
Crimes of a serious nature, including murder, theft, toa large amount, killing of 
cows, &c., were reserved for the decision of the principal bhdrddérs prescat in the 
province.” 

In July, 1817, however, Regulation X of 1817 was enacted to 
provide for the trial of persons charged with the commission of 
certain heinous offences in the Kumaon district and other tracts 
of country ceded to the Hon’ble East India Company by the Raja 
of Nepal. It applied to Debra Dun, Kumaon and Garbwil, 
Jaunsér-Baéwar Pundar, and Sandokh and other small tracts of 
country between the Jumna and the Satlaj. By it a Commissioner 
was appointed for the trial of heinous offences subject to a report 
to the Court of Nizimat Adalat, who paseed the final pentane 
which was then carried into effect by the local officer. — lee 

* To Government, dated 15th Febraary, 1816. * Sce Gaz. XI, 626. 
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regarding the extradition of criminals with Nepal also arose and was 
settled on the basis that only those charged with beinous offences 
and for whose arrest the warrant afforded primd facie evidence 
that they were guilty of the offence imputed, should ba delivered to 
the Nepélese authorities ; otherwise, general asage did not recog- 
nize the principle of apprehending or surrendering to a foreign 
power petty delinquents seeking an asylum witbin our domi- 
nions. 

Writing in 1822, Traill’. remarks that durimg the previous 
year there were 65 criminals confined in 
the jail, of whom only six were charged 
with heinous offences, and only in three cases were the offenders 
able to escape detection. Affrays ofa serious nature were un- 
known and even petty assaults were unfrequent. Many robberies 
occurred in the tract along the foot of the hills, but they were per- 
petrated by people from the plains who retired there with their 
booty. The offence of adultery was very common, but it seldom 
formed a subject of complaint in court unless accompanied by the 
abduction of the adulteress. Infanticide prevailed amongst cer- 
tain R&jput familics in Garhwal, but these fled from the district 
on its conquest by the Gorkbdlis, and since then no cases had 
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occurred. The suicide of females was and is still common. 

“ The commission of this act,” Traill writes, “is earely found to have arisen 
from any immediate cause of quarrel, but ia commonly ascribable suleiy to the 
disgust of life gencrally prevalent awong these persons. The hafdships and 
hoglect to which the females in this province are subjected will sufficiently 
account for this distaste of life as, with a trifling exception, the whole Iabor of 
the agricultural and domestic economy is left to them, while food and clothing 
are dealt out to them with a sparing hand. Suicide is never committed by males, 
except in cases of leproay, when, as in other parts of India, the leper sometimes 
buries himself alive, Deaths from wild beasts are very frequcut; they pro- 
bably do aot fall short of one hundred annually. Complaints against individuals 
for soreery and witchcraft were very common indeed ; an infatuated belief in the 
existence of such power, pervading the whole body of the inhabitants of this 
provisee. All cases of unusual or sudden sickness and mortality arc immediately 
ascribed to witcheraft, and individuals are sometimes murdered on suspicion of 
having oceasloned such calamities,”: 

Applications to the court on the subject of caste were numer- 


ous, due doubtless to the fact that under former governments, 


‘To Government (Pelitical Department), dated 16th May, 1821: Stat. 
Rep, p. 42, 
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the cognizance of cases involving deprivation of caste was confiued 
to the government court. This description of the people during 
the earlier years of our rule is confirmed by the testimony of an 
officer who visited Kumaon charged with the special daty of 
inquiry into the administration of justice. 

Mr. Glyn was deputed to Kumaon in 1822 to hold a sessions 
of jail delivery and to report on the police 
and criminal administration. His report! 
is full and interosting and confiems the account already given by 
Traill. There was a general absence of heinous crime of every 
description, and the few gang robberies that were reported, took 
place in the strip of country lying along the southern frontier, 
and more particalarly within the jurisdiction of the authorities of 
the plains districts. Disputes regarding women wece the most 
fruitful cause of complaint, and the ready attention given to 
these cases by the authorities without doubt prevented the occur- 
rence of more serious crime. In consequeuce of suggestions made 
in this report it was ordered that forced labour for the carriage of 
goods should cease, and that inquests should be beld in all cases 
of sudden death, a precaution rendered necessary by the number 
of deaths reported as due to the attacks of wild animals, snake- 
bites, suicides and accident. In 1824, the number of deaths attri- 
buted to these causes was 237. Attention was also drawn to 
several other matters requiring reform. In the resolution on the 
report made by Mr. Glyn, the Gevernment of India also bear 
testimony to the success of Mr. Traill’s administration and the 
entire fulfilment of the sanguine anticipstions of his peculiar 
fitness for the important duties he then fulfilled ;* and in 1825, in 
consideration of the judgment and zeal with which he discharged 
the duties of Commissioner, he was authorised to draw the full 
pay ofa Judge and Magistrate.’ 

Amongst the customs of the couatry which were now abolished 
two deserve special montion : the right to 
slay an adulterer and the sale of human 
beings, children and grown up persons, as slaves. The former was 
prohibited by a Resolution‘ in 1819 which runs. 


1 From Nizémat Adélat, dated 24th January, 1624. 8 Govern- 
ment, dated 19th December, 1833, § Government, dated 17th Augast, 


1826. 4 26th August, 
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“ Whereas it appears that, agreeably to the former usages and customs 
existing in Kamaon, it was allowable to the husband of an adalteress to take the 
life of the adulterer © ® © Be it known that such practice is hereby declared 
unlawful and is prohibited accordingly : and it is hereby ordained that any person 
who, in opposi.ion to this prohibition, shall hereafter take the lif: of an adulterer, 
will, on conviction before a court of justice, be liable to suffer death. Be it 
known, however, that according to the lawsof the British Government a husband 
ie entitled to redress againat the adulturer on application to the Commissioner ; 
such adulterer being liable to puoishment for his offence on conviction before a 
court of jaatice.” 


This will explain the prevalence of complaints of this nature 
in the local courts and the necessity there was for attending to 
them to prevent graver crimes. 

The sale of children and grown up persons which had arisen 
during a long period of misrule and oppression had formally 
received the sanction of the previous governments who levied a 
duty on the export of slaves. This duty was abolished at the con- 
quest, but the practice itself was too deep-rooted to be at once 
eradicated. In 1822, Mr. Glyn wrote* to the Commissioner :— 
“The practice of selling children and grown up persons by inha- 
bitants of this province amongst one another or into the hands of 
strangers ia still in a mitigated degree continued, though I am 
aware of your anxious endeavours to abolish this barbarous prao- 
tice.” The Bhotiyas on the north and the Pathféns on the south 
were the principal customers. The Government considered that 
no action was necessary in the shape of enactments and rules for 
the suppreasion of the traffic in children; that the natural affections 
of the parents might safely be relied upon as a remedy against a 
resort to this course, except as a relief to themselves and children 
in times of extreme distress. As the prosperity of the province 
and the comfort of the people increased, so, it might be hoped, this 
practice would diminish and eventually cease, at the same time 
the sales of wives by their husbands, of widows by the heirs and 
relations of the deceased and of children to be taken out of the 
country chiefly for the purpose of being made household slaves, 
were forbidden and made penal. But slavery in the form in which 
it existed continued and flourished, and as late as 1837 the Com- 
missioner reported thus :— 


'To Corrmissioner, dated 5th July, 1829 ; to Commissioner, dated 24th 
January, 1826 ; from Goveroment, dated 5th June, 1823. 
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“Slavery in Kumeon appears to be hereditary. The classes of slaves are 
distinguishable into household slaves and slaves kept for the cultivation of the 
lend. the former, Khasiya Kijputs, the latter Doms. This atate of bondage would 
seem to have existed from a very remote period. The slaves are dependent upon 
their owners for food, lodging and clothing, and for the discharge of marriage 
expenses. The purchase or temporary eugagement of euch persons for carrying 
on cultivation ae well as the purchase of females for prostitution are still com. 
mon and have never been prohibited. Such transactions are ascompanied by « 
deed of sale. The recognition of slavery by the courts is confined to the sale of 
individuals by their parenta. Cluims for freedom or servitade are heard like 
other suits.” 


Thus we see that Mr. Traill’s administration had its dark side 
amid much that was bright. Slavery was extinguished merely 
by refusing to permit suits for the restoration of slaves or for the 
enforcement of slavery to be brought in our courts, The prohi- 
bition of slavery in its first form was followed by the abolition of 
sati in 1829. In 1837, Colonel Gowan, the Commissioner, reported 
that murder and theft are yet rare amongst the people, and although 
crime has increased since 1821, yet the total number of criminals 
confined in jail on the first of January, 1837, numbered only 142, 
of whom 28 were convicted of gang robbery iu tha tract along 
the foot of the hills and were natives of the plains. Complaints on 
account of injuries received by sorcery and applications in caste 
matters were, however, still very nnmerous.! 

During the same year, however, Mr. Bird records his opinion 
that it was universally believed that crime 
was less infrequent than had been generally 
supposed, and that in the Tarai especially banditti were allowed to 
roam about as they wished. This matter of the presence of armed 
bands of robbers in the tract skirting the foot of the hills was one 
of old standing. From very early times the forests aod fastaesses 
of the lower hills afforded a safe retreat to the broken followers of 
the different petty States who quarrelled and fought and rose and 
disappeared during the breaking up of the Mughal empire. The 
former governments, finding that there were no existing means of 
putting a stop to the depredations of these banditti, took the leaders 
of each gang into their employment and authorised them to levy 
certain dues on all merchandise passing through ; the lessees engag- 
ing on their part to keep up the chaukiddri (watch and ward) of 

1 Report dated 17th Marcb, 1697. 
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the borders and indemnify traders for any losses by plander. On 
the first establishment of the Gorkhéli Government in Kumaon, it 
was resolved to dispense with these Heri and Mewati watchmen, 
and parties of troops were detailed for the duty of patrolling the 
roads, but the attempt proved unsuccessful, and the repeated com- 
plaints of merchants who sustained loss at the hands of the low- 
land robbers induced the Gorkhéli Government to have recourse 
to the old system! At the British occupation, the descendants of 
the original lessees, though they could no longer be called leaders 
of banditti, were formidable by the numbers of their followers, and 
owing to this difficulty were permitted to retain their offices. This 
difficulty was further heightened by the disputes between the 
officers administering the plains districts and Mr. Traill regarding 
the boundaries between the hills and plains and the frequent trans- 
fer of the Tarai from the jurisdiction of one to that of the other, of 
which some account has already be given.* 

Mr. Seton, one of the earlier Magistrates of the Moradabad dis- 
trict, granted to the Heri and Mewéti lead-. 
ers certain lands in jdgir; to Ain Khén, 
the tldkah of Kaly&npur-containing thirteen villages and subject 
te a land-tax of Ra. 3,000 a year, and to Turdb Khan four villages, 
the grantees engaging to put an end to all gang-robberies and to 
compensate the owners for any property lost by robbery. A 
regular list of dues was then drawn up and agreed to, and being 
individually very small they were willingly paid by the merchants 
to insure the safety of their property. The charge for exports on 
merchandise per cooly load and on specie per bag ranged, accord- 
ing to the place, at from one to two pice and for imports per cooly 
load from one to four annas. A bullock-cart laden with catechu 
and each manufactory paid four annas ; each cattle station or goth 
paid two pice, and one anna per head was levied as a grazing tax on 
hill-cattle pastured in the lowlands. In 1817, Ain Khén Heri 
bad charge of the traffic passing to and from Bhamauri, Kota, and 
Dbikoli with Rudrpur, Chilkiya and K4shipur ana Ami Khéno 
Mewati had charge of that passing by the Kali Kumaon and 
Chacbhainsi passes with Barmdeo, Bilheri and Pilibhit. Early 
in 1818, Mr. Shakespear, then Saperintendent of Police, brought 

1 To Bosrd, dated 6th December, 1617. 1 Gaz. XI—1. 
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this state of affairs to the notice of the Board of Revenue. He 
pointed out ‘the apparently destructive tendency of the system 
recognised in these leases by which a farmer, for the inconsider- 
able sum of Rs. 8,881 was empowered to establish a number of 
posts along a line of country extending upwards of sixty miles 
between the Rémganga and Rérda rivers and to levy customs 
apparently almost undefined in their amount on all articles of trade 
with the hills, such duties differing in no respect save their being 
licensed from those restrictions on the transit of commerce which 
the Board had forbidden as arbitrary exactions.’”’ The conse- 
quence of this remonstrance was that the Board instructed the 
Commissioner to use no efforts for a resettlement of the existing 
leages on their expiry until further orders, and that the protection 
of the country shonld be undertaken by a regularly engaged and 
paid establishment. There was reason to believe that the respon- 
sibility of the leaders for losses by theft and robbery was merely 
nominal, whilst the exactions to which traders were subjected 
under the plea of this nominal protection were not capable of being 
controlled. This advice was partly acted on and military posts 
were established along the frontier, composed of drafts from the 
Kumaon Provincial battallion, whilst the leaders of the chaukidérs 
were relieved as far as possible of all police duties. On the death 
of Ain Khén, in 1822, his jdg{r was resumed, and Mr. Halhed was 
intrusted with the duty of introducing such measures as might 
ensure the safety of the persons and property of the traders pro- 
ceeding to Kashipur or Chilkiya. Provision was to be made by 
the grant of land for Ain Khan’s family, and to his adherents was 
to be offered every inducement to take to agricultural pursuits by 
the offer of lands on easy terms. No improvement, however, took 
place, and in 1823 Mr. Traill had to call attention to the constant 
dakaitis and highway robberies committed in the strip of country 
lying between the hills and the towns of Najibabad, Nagina and 
Afzalgarh, From the year 1815, no improvement had taken 
place and the number of Garhwali traders who lost their property 
was so great that in 1823 the communications between the hills 
end plains had practically ceased. In 1824, the Collector of 


Moradabad and the Superintendent of the Dun, retorted by formal 
1 To Board, dated sth December, 1817 ; -from Board, dated 26th December, 
1817 ; to Collector, Moradabad, dated ith June, 1823, 
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complaints agaiost Mr. Traill’s military police while Kalu’s gang 
of dakaits plundered two of his police-stations, killing some of his 
men and making off with their arms and accoutremerts. 

Although the efforts made to induce the Heris and Mewatis 
to take to agricultural pursuits were in a great measure successful, 
their place in the Tarai was soon occupied by Gujars and other 
banditti from the Du&b and Rohilkhand. Complaints were con- 
tinually made to the authorities that organised bands of robbers 
had taken possession of the Taréi and were preventing the settle- 
ment of the forest tracts and were seriously interfering with the 
trade from the hills. In 1830, Mr. Pidcock, Joint Magistrate of 
Moradabad, brought to the notice of Government the deplorable 
state of the low country caused by the outrages perpetrated by 
these robbers. He showed that betweeh the years 1824 and 1829, 
as compared with the years 1818 to 1822, dakaitis had increased 
from 6 to 25, cases of grievous hurt had risen from 17 to 36, house- 
breaking accompanied with violence to the inmates from 2 to 8 
and theft with violence from 12 to 16. On the resumption of the 
jdgire in 1823, pensions, of Rs. 12 a month, were bestowed on 
Torab Khan and Ghulém Mahi-ud-din Khan, members of Ain 
Khan’s family and police-stations were established at Bazpar, 
Jaspur, Barhapura and Kot-kadir with outposts near Kot-kédir, 
at Gularguji and Patta at a cost of Rs. 6,396 a year. The Jégfr- 
dars formerly paid a revenue of Rs. 300 a year and the resumed 
grants now yielded Rs. 5,331 a year, making the increase in cost 
to Government of the measure introduced by Mr. Halbed of nearly 
Rs. 3,800 a year. Thus there was an increaso in cost and an 
increase of crime. At the same time, the condition of the Heris 
was miserable in the extreme. They still acknowledged the leader- 
ship of Yasin Khan and Nasim Khan, sons of Ain Khb4n, and more 
from habit than from the hope of reward attempted to clear the 
forests of dakaits. They slew Ahmad Khan, a noted ringleader, 
and rescued a prisoner from Buldki, who even then (in 1830) was 
the terror of the neighbouring distriots. 

The example of Kalwa in the Dfn and the neighbourhood of 
Hardwér was very attractive. In 1824, 
this man with his Lieutenants Kunwar and 
Bhara, all Gdjars of the Saharanpur district, attacked a police- 
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station and plundered’ a considerable village, and growing bold, 
with impunity, the leader set himself up as a Raja with a follow- 
ing of over one thousand men. Mr. Shore of the Dan and 
Mr. Grindall defeated Kulwa at Kunjab, where Kulwa himself 
was slain with many of his followers. The dispersed banditti 
were followed and driven out of the Din, took refuge in the tract 
slong the foot of the Kumaon hills. An attack ona band of 
pilgrims journeying to Hardwér brought on them Mr. Shore and 
the Sirmor regiment of Gorkhdlis from the Dun, who, after some 
years of patient never-ceasing pursuit, disposed of both Bhéra and 
Kanwar. Their sucoesgors as we have soen, atill infested the 
tract along the foot of the Kamaon and Garhwil hills of which 
Mr. Bird writes in these terms in 1837 :—“ The officers residing 
in the hills have no sort of control over this tract nor any infor- 
mation of what passes there * * For only four months in 
the year it is the resort of the hill people and their cattle, and 
through it pass all the tracks by which the commerce of the hills 
and the plains {s carried on. During the busy season the benditti 
establish themselves in the forest in overwholming numbers and 
commit the most fearful atrocities against the merchants passing 
through with goods, the herdsmen from the hills and plains who 
take cattle there to graze, and the inhabitants of the villages and 
towns bordering on the forest. The information that I could obtain 
can have no pretension to statistic accuracy, but the histories that 
were told me of skeletons of human beings being found tied 
to trees and supposed to be the wretched herdsmen whom 
the robbers had bound alive and so left miserably to perish, and 
the accounts of merchants and travellers killed and wounded 
appeared authentic: and the village of Rudrpur was stated by 
the remaining inhabitants to have been rendered from a thriving 
town to a miscrable hamlet by the oppression of the robbers.” 
As a remedy for this state of things a special officer was proposed 
with joint jurisdiction with the local authorities over all the bor- 
dering districts.* The result of this report was that the whole of 

the Garhw4l Bhabar including taluka Chandi, and the Kotri 


and Patli Duos were transferred to Bijaour; parganahs Thakur- 


* Williams Memoir of Dehra Din, 150, 3 Aleo Battco to Govera- 
ment, 10th June, 1837. 
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dwara, Jaspur, Bazpur and Kashipur with the neighbouring 
Taréi were transferred to Moradabad and Pilibhit received Ga- 
darpor, Rudrpur and Kilpaori with the adjacent Tardi with the 
condition that no hill men were to be summoned to attend the 
courts of the plains authorities from the middle of April to the 
middle of November in each year and that avenues were to be 
cut through the forest and continually patrolled.' Another pass- 
age of Mr. Bird’s report led to farther inquiries? It runs: — 
“The system of criminal justice in Kuomaon requires also very 
great reformation. I was credibly informed that persons are 
apprehended retained in jail and worked in irons for years on the 
roads not only unsentenced and untried but even without any 
recorded charge.” * * *. “ It is essential to the due protec- 
tion of the people that they should have an appellate authority 
to which they may resort in the immediate vicinity and that the 
Commissioner of Rohilkhand or the Senior Judge of that Division 
would appear to be the most proper selection.” Act X of 1838 
repealed Reg. X of 1817 and affirmed the control and superinten- 
dence of the courts of Nizdmat Adalat over the criminal courts of 
Kumaon. Certain powers had already been given to the Nizamat 
Adalat by Reg. VI of 1831, and these were now confirmed and 
the sepoys of the Kumaon local battalion’ (now 3rd Goorkhas) 
were transferred from civil to military employ and duties as guards 
provided for locally. It was finally arranged in 1842 that the 
Bhaibar should be annexed to Kamaon, the Magistrates of the 
plains having concurrent jurisdiction to the foot of the hills in so 
far as to warrant their following up and arresting any offender or 
fugitive who might seek shelter within the limits of the tracts 
thus transferred. Rules were also framed under Act X of 1838 for 
the administration of justice in criminal cases but these were 
superseded by the Criminal Procedure Code, which rules the prac- 
tice of all Criminal Courts at the present day. 

There is no regular police in the hills except a few at Almora, 
Naini Tal, Ranikhet and in the Bhébar, 


and these are not enrolled under the law 


1 From Goveroment, 339, dated 29th January, 1838 and 24th November 
1838, ? From Government, 10th July, 1837. * First raised for 
Jocal duties after the conquest ; to Government, dated 11th J ane, 1816. Mr. R. 
Lushington took charge as Commissioner 30th October, 1838, 
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prevailing in the plains. The few peons attached to the courts and 
tahsils perform, with the assistance of the thokddrs and padhdns, 
the duty of apprehending offenders and escorting prisonera. The 
padhdne arrest offenders and report crime to the patwéris and 
provide for the forwardal of persons charged with heinous offences 
for trial. The thokddrs are bound to report crime! overlooked by 
the padhdns and few offences are concealed for the village officials in 
their duty have to make so many enemies that any concealment on 
their part can hardly escape detection. Sir H. Ramsay writes :— 

“I believe our rural police system works better than in any other partof India, 
and it would be most unwise to interfere with it. It has the great merit of being 
cheap, t.e, costs the State nothing (except the Bhébar police) and the absence of 


annoyance and worry inseparable from a paid police in not its smallest recom- 
mendation.” 


There is no doubt that the present system is best suited to the 
people and the country, and it is to be hopedthat the desire for 
uniformity which is begotten of blanks in the fair returns in annual 
reports opposite Kumaon and Garhwal will not be allowed to absorb 
these districts and introduce the plains system, which is entirely 
unfitted for them. There are lock-ups at Naini Tal and Péori in 
Garhwal and also in the Bhaébar, but there is only one jail ( Almora). 

By an order of the 3rd May, 1815, the Hon’ble E. Gardner 
was directed to assume the official desig- 
nation of Commissioner for the affairs of 
Kumaon and Agent, Governor-General. Mr. G. W. Traill of the 
Bengal Covenanted Civil Service was appointed as Assistant (8th 
July) and joined on the 22nd August, when he was at once intrust- 
ed with the administration of Garhwal (10th October). On the 
departure of the Hon’ble E. Gardner (13th April, 1816) Mr. Traill 
was appointed to officiate as Commissioner and was confirmed in 
that office in the following year (Ist August). As he did not relin- 
quish charge of the province until 1835, the whole of the arrange- 
ments made for the administration of both civil and criminal justice 
originated with him or received his sanction." In 1821, Mr. Traill 
in one of his letters* made several proposals for the improvement of 
the administration, and in it occurs this remarkable passage :— 


“It is probable that many of the suggestions have already formed the sub- 
ject of legislative enactments, if so, I have only to offer in excuse that, as the 


1 Traill to Government, dated 27th May, 1831, 2 See aleo Gas., XI, 
626, 3 To Board, dated 27th May, 1621. 
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regulations do not extend to this province, I have not been furnished with or seen 
a single regalation for the last six years.”’ 

This will show more clearly his position as regards Kumaon 
than any description of mine. Mr. Traill was not only adminis- 
trator but also legislator for his province, and it will be interesting 
to record his own desoription of the rnies for civil procedure that 


he thought neceesary and sufficient :— 

“The original plaint is now required to be written on an eight anna atamp 
as the investigation and docision of every sult, whetever the amount of the cause 
in action, fail to the cognizance of one court. Some discrimination is used in the 
previous admission; causes which, from the plaintiff’s own written atatement, 
maet in the sequel be inevitably nonsuited, are rejected in the first instance, the 
ground for such refusal being recorded on the face of the petition. Cases of this 
nature are confined to objections of limitations of time or jarisdiction. Where 
the suit is edmitted, ao order of the court of the nature of an ittilanama ie fur- 
nished to the plaintiff with the view to its being served by himuelf on the defen- 
dent. In three-fourths of the plaints instituted, this process proves sofficient to 
induce a private settlement of the claim. Ia the event of the plaintiff not 
receiving satisfaction, he retarne the original notice into court, when the suit is 
regularly fixed for adjadication, and a summons to require the personal attend- 
ance of the defendant is issued. After a vied voce examination of the parties, 
the necessary witnesses on both sides are sent for. In the examination of 
these latter an oath is very rarely administered. Thies omission does not 
arise from any ignorance on the part of the natives of this province of the 
nature of an oath, as they are on the contrary remarkably sensible of the 
religious obligation and are in consequance generally averse to incurring the res- 
ponsibility of an oath, 

Their simplicity of character and common adherence to trath is, however, 
such as to render it extremely easy to elicit the whole truth without recourse to 
this ceremony. An indiscriminate application to it on all occasions is therefore 
uncalled for, and would only tend to weaken its force, Where auch may appear 
advisable tv the court, or where it may be required by either of the parties, 
the witness is always sworn. This is, however, of rare occurrence ; and, indeed, 
from the reasons above mentioned, the evidence of any witnesses is seldom re- 
quired, as the parties commonly agree wholly in their statements and admiasions, 
No licensed law-ageats as in the courta below, are allowed to practice here; bat 
parties who may be unable to attend are permitted to appoint any person as their 
agent. This regulation at once pre-ludes all vexatious litigation and prevents 
apy unnecessary delays or procrastination by the parties in their proceedings, 
From the date of the summons to the defendant, seldom mure than twelve daya 
are required for the investigation and decision of the suit; generally the proceed. 
ings are completed in even a shorter period: and as no technical forms of plead- 
ing are requiced, the want of experienced vakils proves no inconvenience to 
saltors. Copies of the decree are furnished to either of the parties requiring it on 
an eight-anna stamp being furnished for the purpose. The price of this together 
with that of the paper on which hte original plaint is entered, and with 
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occasional fees to process-servers employed, form the whole costs of a sult in 
this court. 

The nou-payment of a debt proceeds here generally from the want of 
means rather than of ioclination ; while the existence of the debt itself is eom- 
monly owing to some unforeseen difficulties, and not to any profaseness or want 
of principle on the part of the debtor. Such being the case, the hill-creditor 
seldom proves inexorable, but, after obtaiuing a decree, he is usnally content 
to wait for its gradual liquidetion by fixed instalments. Only one sale of real 
property io satisfaction of a decree has yet been made by order of the court.” 

“For a series of years,” Mr. Traill retoarks, “ only one Court, 
the Commissioner's, existed in the provinee 
for the cognisance and adjudication of civil 
claims, In this Court no arrears of public business were ever 
known.) Frotn the gross abuses which characterised the native 
Courts under the British Governments, when the administration 
of justice was sold or farmed to the highest bidder, such catablish- 
ments as at present exist were not in the first instance deemed 
expedient. As, however, a period of fourteen years might be pre- 
sumed to have induced some appreciation of our better system, a 
recourse to local tribanals was considered likely to consjst with 
the ends of justice and good government ; while from the increase 
of wealth and the enhanced value of landed property the gradual 
increase in proportion of litigation which resulted, rendered it in 
some measure necessary. Accordingly eight munsifs were appoint- 
ed of whom seven were kAnungos and the title Sadr-Amin was 
given to the Court pandit on investing him with civil jurisdiction.* 
Rules were framed in the spirit of Regulation XXIII of 1814 for 
the guidance of these officers, and they continued to exercise the 
functions of Civil Judges in petty causes until 1838, when théir 
offices were abolished and other arrangements were made. 

This change was chiefly due to Mr. Bird’s minute on the admi- 
nistration of justice in Kumaon, which recommended the introduo- 
tion of what were known as the Assam rules, and that some order 
should be cbserved in the gradation and powers of the Courts. 


That thie Court had enough to do may be shown from the fact that 
in 1624 there were 2,790 civil suits inetituted of which 1,000 eame to decision. 
Ot the cases disposed of, 313 were decided in favour of the plaintiff, 278 in 
favour of the defendant, 58 were noo-suited, and 389 were compromised. 
2 The Sadr amio for A!mora and B&rahmandal; the Muonsifs for Péli, Phal- 
dékot, Cuaugarkhe-Gangoli, Sor, K4li Kumaopv, Chandpur and Srinagar. Mr. 
Traill to.k thcee mouths’ leave preparatory ta furlough, 28th October, 1835. aud 
was succcedet temporarily by Mr. M. Smith. Colonel Gowan was appointed 
Commissioner, 5th March, 1836, and was succeede:! by Mr. Lushingtcn in 1938, 
Mr. Battcu was appointed t» Garhwal, :5tb October, 1336, with Cuptain E. Thomas 
as Assistant, aud Mr. Phillips iu Alora. 
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Act X of 1838 provided that there should be two districts, Kumaon 
and Garhwa&l, in each of which were to be stationed one Senior 
Assistant, one Sadr-Amin and one Munsif ; the rules for Assam to be 
in force with certain limitations applicable to Kumaon for the admi- 
nistration of civil and criminal justice. In the revenue management, 
the Commissioner had the same powers as the Commissioner in the 
plains, subject to the orders of the Board of Revenue. <A Senior 
Assistant was to exercise the same power asa Collector and a 
Junior Assistant the power of a Deputy Cullector. From 1836 
to 1838 there was a great change in the administration. Mr. Traill 
was no longer there, and his successor had, perhaps, to pay by the 
most searching investigation into his procedure aud the most 
minute instructions for his guidance for the unlimited autocracy 
of the first period, We find it forbidden to hear causes for the 
sale of slaves and purchase of Doms for agricultural labourers ; 
the use of the ordeal by hot iron in Munsif’s courts in caste cases 
was also abolished as well as suits for losses occasioned by witch- 
craft and the jurisdiction assumed over temple lands in Tibri was 
abandoned. All these orders promoted regularity. In 1855, 
revised rules for the gnidance of the revenue courts in summary 
and regular suits were introduced and with modifications continue 
in force to the present day.! The Assam rules were superseded 
by the Jhansi ryles in 1863 and validity was given to their exten- 
sion to Kumaon by section 2 of Act XXIV of 1864 from the date 
of their extension uutil the Act quoted came into operation and 
portions of them providing for the establishment of courts and the 
periods of appeal were to continue permanently in force. It fur- 
ther provided for the extension of the law of limitation to Kumaon 
and declared that the Indian Penal Code was in force. “ It isa 
question,’ writes Mr. Whalley, ‘‘ which admits of a doubt whether 
the rules prescribed under Act X of 1838 and known as the Assam 
rules do not retain their legal force so far as they overlap or 
cover more ground than is covered by the rulcs that were designed 
to supersede them, They have never been expressly abrogated and 
in matters not provided for by subsequent legislation, as, for 
example, the law of mortgage contained in section 8, the courts 
are practically still guided by their provisions.” Section 13 of 
Act XXIV of 1864 empowered the Local Government to extend 
1G, 0. No, 4085, dated 6th October, 1955, 
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the Code of Civil Procedure to Jaunsar Baéwar and certain tracts! in 
the Robilkhand Division which had been removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the tribunals established under the general Regulations and 
Acts, but section 4 distinctly ruled that the proceedings in all civil 
suits in Kumaon and Garhwal should be regulated by the Code of 
Civil Procedure. No instructions were, however, issued regarding 
other matters, and the courts follow the ancient usage in all cases 
for which there exists no special provision in the Civil Procedure 
Code. The Sadr-amin is not styled a subordinate judge since Act 
XVI of 1868 was not made applicable to Kumaon. Similarly the 
roles for the service of process are based on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Traill as Act XI of 1863 was not extended to Kumaon. Fees 
are levied on all processes, civil, criminal and revenue, and from 
the fund thus raised the process-servers are paid. Similarly neither 
the revenue nor the rent laws of the plains are applicable to Kumaon, 
and its police were never organised under Act V of 1861. The 
court of the Commissioner in civil causes is not subordinate to the 
High Court. He submits to the Government through the High 
Court each month a statement of all suits disposed of or pending in 
the subordinate courts and all appeals, regular and special instituted, 
disposed of and pending in his own court, and with regard to which 
he has all the powers of a High Court. From the above description 
it will be seen that the revenue, civil and police jurisdiction of the 
several courts is based on rules specially applicable to local cir- 
cumstances. The forest department, except in the Kumaon Bha- 
bar, has the charge of the forests and centralisation has so far made 
inroads that all special departments, such as jails, education, vac- 
cination, stamps, registration, public works, &c., are now each 
under the control of their respective provincial heads. 

The duties on spirits locally manufactured and drugs formed a 
portion of the revenue from the British occu- 
pation. The following figures show the sta- 
tistics for a numberof years in the earlier part of the British 


Excise. 


rulé :—= 
Spirits. Drugs. Spirits. Drugs. Spirtls, Druga. 
Rs. Ry. Rs, Rs. Rs, Rs, 
1820-21 ... 879 240 1827-28 ... 558 274 1632-83 ... 975 264 


1821-22 .. 270 264 | 1028-49 ., 733 276 | 1898-38... 993  35B 
1894-95 483374 «| 1829-30 .., 847 262 | 1895-96... 806 378 
1826-27 .. 602 276 | 1830-31 .. 996 240 | 1836-37 w, 683 372 


1 Toréi parganahs. 
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The figures for tho first year include the entire farm for Ku- 
maon and Garhwal ; for the succeeding years the Kumaon figures 
are separately given. If we compare the modest Rs. 534, the 
produce of the spirits and drugs farm in 1822-23 with Rs. 29,013 
the produce in 1882-83, in Kumnon alone, the increase seems to 
point to a very great spread of drinking habits amongst the people: 
but we are assured, on the good authority of the Commissioner, 
that this is not the case. ‘‘ There is no consumption among the 
rural population of the hills—and I sincerely hope there never ray 
be. Shops ought never to be allowed except at stations.’ With 
these pions aspirations we cordially concur. Similarly, the report 
of the district officer states that there are very few shops and the 
hill people, as a rule, do not indulge in liquor ; the principal cus- 
tomers being the troops and the lowland people connected with the 
sanitaria. In all districts bordoring on native States the facilities 
for illicit manufacture and smuggling forman insurmountable obsta- 
cle to the introduction of the distillery system, so that it has been 
found necessary to lease the right to manufacture and sell to one or 
more individuals who are sufficiently alive to their own interests to 
prevent others from trespassing within the area of their license. 

The following table gives the statistics for several years :— 








Licensee. | Drugs. 
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1872-75 sas 18,663| 1,565 
1873-74 ae 18,934| 1,412 
1874-75 < 22,487 | 1,498 
1875-76 Ss 26,642/ 1,797 
1876-77 ee 26,206 | 1,884 
1877-78 be 23,706| 1,632 
1878-79 pes 24,092| 1,612 
1879-80 26 693! 1,545 
1880-81 27,061! 1,416 
1881-82 32,787! 1,612 
1883-83 29,013] 1,445 





There are eight licenses for the sale of drugs and a similar 
number for the sale of opium. 
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The stamp revenue commenced by the imposition of a fee of 
eight annas on all petitions originating a 
enit but no institution or other fees were 
levied. Subsequently a fee of eight annas was also imposed on 
applications for copies of documenta more than a year old.* Gra- 
dually with the introduction of other reforms came the assimilation 
of the procedure in stamps to the practice of the plains and now 
there is no difference. The following table gives the receipts and 
charges of this source of revenue from 1872-73 to 1882-83 and at 
foot for comparison the figures for the last year for Garhwdl and 
Debra Dio. The Kumaon figures inclade those for the Tarai 
district from 1878-79 :— 


Stamps. 












net 


receipts. 


stamps. 


Court-fees 





Total receipts. 


Total 


















1872-78 


1873-76 48,952 
1874-75 48,332 
1875-76 a 60,036 
1876-77 ue 61,466 
1877-78 54,799 
1878-79 61,271 
1879-89 55,000 
1880-81 67,797 
1881-62 ‘as 58,694 
1882-83 as 57,922 
Garhwal eee 19,657 
Debra Din 162/29,483 


The following statement shows the registration statistics for 
Dehra Dan, Kumaon, Garbwal and the Tardi for the years 1881-82. 
Under the head ‘compulsory’ are those documents affecting 
immoveable property which the law states 
shall be registered ; under the head ‘ option- 
al’ come documents also affecting immovable property which need 
hot be registered: both these classes are registered in Book I. 
Wills and written aathorities to adopt are entered in Book III. 
and documents affecting movable property are entered in Book IV. 
In the Dehra Diin district there is a Registrar, and Sub-registrars at 


Dehra and Chakr&ta. In the Kumaon and Garhwal districts there 
‘To Board, 14th November, 1820. 9 Jbid, dated 29th May, 1840, 


Registration. 
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is one Registrar, and Sub-registrars at Almora, Naini Tal, Rénikhet, 
Champéwat and Srinagar, and in the Tarai district a Registrar, and 
a Sub-registrar at Kashipur :— 


Tora. DOOOMBENTS BEGISTBRUED. | 


Book 1. . | Bouk | Book 
(iinmoveuble),| 171. | IV. 
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Dehra Dan ... See 
'Taréi eve ae 
Kumaon eee ave 
Dehra Dafa ... et 
Tarai eae hae 
Kumaon eee oes 





The average cost of registration to Government in Kamaoa is 
Rs. 1-15-5 and in the Tari is Re. 0-14-0. Registration was first 
introduced in 1843 with a maximum fee of one rupee. 

The Kumaon and Garhwal districts form one circle, of which 


ea the postal statistics may be shown as 


follows :— 





Received for delivery. 










Newspapers. 





Parcels. 
Letters, 











1,761] 1,499 
20,708| 2,710] 2,072 
37,644| 4,196] 2,998 


1861-62 vee 
1872-73 eee 
1882-83 


964] 309) 84,404 
614] 1,068] 1,09,23% 
sis 1,37,514 













The increase is marked and satisfactory, and shows the pro- 
gressive improvement of the district as much in this as in other 
departments. There are post-offices at Ramnagar, Kaladhingi, 
Naini Tél, Almora, Ranikhet, Haldwani, Pithoragarh, Lohaghat, 
Baijnath, where moncy-orders may be obtained, and alao at 
Bigeswar, Berendg, Kauséni, Dwaérahat, Chaukuri, and Champa- 
wat; all in Kumaon. In Garhwdl, there are postal and money- 
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order offices at Piori, Srinagar, Rudraprayég, Karnprayég, Nand- 
prayég, Joshimath, Dadamauli, and Kotdwfra. These are in 
addition to the local post maintained from the district post cess, 
and which has its separate organisation. It is maintained as mach 
for public convenience us for admioistrative purposes, and is the 
great channel of communication between the patwaris and the 
head-office. Without the district post, the police arrangements 
of the district would break down, and the certainty of information 
coming from all parts of the district, keeps the patwaris up to their 
work. About 6,000 square miles have to be looked after and in 
this area there are 91 patwdris in Kumaon alone, through whom 
the police arrangements are carried ont, and a great many men 
are required on the district-post establishment to convey reports to 
and from Almora. The same system obtains in Garhwal, where 
there are 44 patwaris. No charge is levied for conveying the pri- 
vate correspondence of the people themselves. 
Amongst the diseases either endemic or epidemic in the hills 
isdicel: are the plague, cholera, small-pox, fever, 
goitre and leprosy, aud we aball here devote 
a little space to their description, The plague, or mahdmari as it 
is called in Kumaon, and gola-rog or phiitkiya-rog in Garhwal, is a 
pronounced fever of a typhoid type almost identical ‘n ita symp- 
toms with the Levantine plague, and has beeu proved to be highly 
infectious! Dr. Renny gives the following description of this 
disease :— 

“ Mahdmari ts w malignant fever, of a typhus character, accompanied by 
external glandular tumours, very fatal, and geserally 
proving raptdly so in three or four days; it appears 
to be infectious, and is believed not to be contagious. The usesl symptoms of 
fever are present, and might be enumerated in every variety, but the cases 
observed were too few to rest upon them the diagnostic marks of the disease on 
all occusions. Heatof skin, accelerated palse, lassitude, chiilinesa, nausea, thirst, 
a white and furred tongue, were all noticed. Headache was prominent Inall, 
increasing to the most acute pain with blood-shot eye, and it is supposed the brain 
will be found the most morbid seat of disease, though all the organs may, no 


doubt, partake of the highly septic quality of the pestilence. The external swell- 


1 Dr. Govan of Almora believes4t to be contagious; Or. Renny, in his report 
(73, dated 19th August, 1850) gives reasons for holding fi to be not epee sod 
simply a typhus of avery malignant kind, inoet probably eee, - times 
and certainly so when many predisposing circumstances favoat eaNeala di 
Subsequent experience tends greatly to confirm this view, as men : o were 
employed to collect the dead were tutirely exempt from the ee Oiril 5 oF ai 7 
this note 1 am indebted to Colonel Garstin and Dr. Govan, late urgeoa 
Almora. 
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fogs, suddenly rising, indolent, and not very paloful, are the most characteristic 
proofs of the malady ; glaadalar swellings in various parts of the body, the groin, 
axilla, neck, and even in the legs, are described as ocoarring, but in the cases 
witnessed recently as well as thoee of the few who had survived an atteck, the 
tumoars or buboes, if they can be so called io that state of incomplete inflamma- 
tion and suppurasion, were only in the groin, a long diffused tamefaction with an 
enlarged gland in the centre of the size of a nut; they are looked upon by the 
natives as the most deadly algn of the distemper, and are really to be considered 
an unfavourable prognostic. Symptome similar to those of choler~ have been 
reported by the natives, but none at all corresponding were secu ; the stomach 
and bowels were little affected, and the latter were inclined to costiveness. The 
lungs did not appear to saffer, and the respiration was not labored except in one 
case far advanced. From unavoidable obstacles, the state of the kidneys and the 
secretion was not ascertained, The most remarkable circumatance in the disease 
is the mild natore of the entire symptoms under eo rapid « termioation, little 
febrile or otber constitational excitement presenting iteelf where death was cer- 
tain in 24 or 36 hours. Such trifling derangement of the functions of health 
would be a startling ana unaccountable anomaly and not to be reconciled with the 
speedy fatal result, had not the eame thing been observed in other epidemics in 
India, and even in the plague itself.” 

It was first discovered and recognised in Garhwal in 1823 and 


has ever since appeared occasionally in the Badh4n and Chandpur 
parganahs of GarbwAl and sometimes in Malla Salén and similar 
tracts in Ddnpur and the upper Kosi valley. Dr. Renny gives 
the following account of the various outbreaks in Garhwél and 


Kumaon :— 

“Its most remarkable appearances. have been as follows :—It began near Ke- 
dérnéth, ia the snowy range, and for some years confined its ravages to Nagpur 
‘and Badhén, which form the subject of the first' report upon it in 1834 and 1835 
in the latter parganah it again prevailed in 1837, along the higher parte of the 
river Pindar ; in 1646-47, the makdmari found its way to the sources of the Rém- 
geoge in Patti Lohba, and devastated the village of Sarkot, situated. at above 7,000 
feet on a high easterly spur of the great mountain Duda-ke-toli; at the same 
time a village in Kamaon proper, near the source of the Kosi river in Patti Boré- 
rau, was visited. In 1847, village within 15 miles of Almora, situate among the 
pine forests of the Siyéhi Devi range, was attacked. At the latter end of 1848, 
a few villages io parganah Daopur. slong the line of the riverPindar, were threa- 
tened with the disease, but the alarm subsided; on the whole, the year 1848 and 
part of 1649 may be said to have been remarkably free from mahdmari throughout 
the province. During the rainy season of 1849 it broke out with great viralence 
in Choprakot, aud although the diseaso did not spread through the country, it 
proved very fatal la particular villages, Marora and Dadoli.” 

Mahdmari broke out again in 1852 and again in 1876. In 


the former year Messrs. Francis and Pearson formed a commission 


"To Commissioner, 16th Febroary, 1836: Dr. Bell’s report, 138th April, 
1996, &h July, 1840, and Sard Joly, 1640 to Mr. Batten. 
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of inquiry, and in 1876 Messrs. Planck, Watson and Campbell, 
so that we have some fairly connected records of each visitation. 
In 1876 some 535 men, women and obildren fell victims to the 
disease. 

Colonel Gowan in his report on mahdmari in 1836 notices the 
belief of the people that it was ecommani- 
cable by contact with articles in use in an 
infected tract, sach as ajar of ghi or clothes. Others say that it 
came into existence for the first time at the Hardwér fair. Most 
natives believe “ that everywhere it appears first to have attacked 
the rats and then the men,” which may be accounted for in this 
way. The villages in which the mahdmari first breaks out are 
noted above all others for their cultivation of chua (Amaranthus 
framentaceus) and it is where this grain is chiefly used that the 
disease first breaks out. It is possible that under some conditions 
of weather and surroundings a chemical change may take place 
in this grain which the rats who feed on it are the first to suffer 
from, and then the people themselves. Some ebange like that 
producing the ergot of rye would suffice and lay the match to the 
magazine of diseases ever present owing to the insanitary condition 
of the villages. Sir H. Ramsay writes :— 

“The death of rate previous to the actaal outburst of the disease amongst 
the people is so invariable, that if the inhabitants only avail themselves of this 
eure warning and vacate a village at once, they might escape the disease altoge- 
ther. Itisa standiag order that on the death of rats they are immediately to 
vacate; but they linger 2a in hopes of the disease not appearing and flee only 
when too late, vis., not until infection has appeared, and then many lives are lost. 
Those villagers who have heeded the warning entirely escape the disease, as 
proved in numerous cases.” 

As to the grain theory, the same authority considers the reason- 
ing bad, as many who took the grain from the villages with them 
remained unaffected. Still the fact remains that the first outbreak 
of the disease usually occurs in villages in which the amaranth chila 
forms the staple food of the people. In 1852, Messrs. Francis and 
Pearson were deputed to inquire into mahdmari in Garbwil, and 
there can be little doubt that the remedial and preventive measures 
adopted in their recommondation, the ieolation of the infected, the 
burning of infected villages and articles, the enforcement of per- 
sonal cleanliness, the clearance of the accumulated filth from 

67 
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within and around the dwelling houses, and other similar mea- 
sures, undoubtedly did much to ward off the attacks. There can 
be no question that the disease is mainly attributable to the 
filthy habits of the people who keep cattle and fowls and animals 
in their dwelling houses and throw all refuse and litter just outside 
the doors; to their using old and bad grain; to their raising and 
training cucurbitaceous plants over their houses ; to their planting 
hemp immediately in front of and around their dwelling, which 
grows to a considerable height and obstructs the circulation of air 
and emits a distinctly miasmatic odour ; and to their want of per- 
sonal cleanliness.' 

Another endeuic disease is a species of typhoid fever known as 
sanjar or kdjar. When it breaks ont in a village, the death-rate 
is very high, but it is of comparatively rare occurrence and is usually 
confined to low, hot and damp valleys or in villages so situated. 
The origin of this fever also is clearly due to the filthy state of the 
villages. When this disease breaks out, the entire village is at 
once isolated and, if possible, the people leave their houses and live 
in the jungle until the disease has abated. Before returning, all 
the dwellings are cleaned and plastered or whitewashed. The 
harrowing accounts of the utter mental and mcral deterioration 
caused by these outbreaks need not be noticed here, but I must 
quote from Dr. Pearson’s report one passage :— 

‘When mahdmori breaks out in a village, the terror and mental anxiety of 
the inhabitante are past description : then the strongest family ties are broken, 
fathers sod mothera forsake their children, wives and husbands separate, mutually 
distrosting each other. One and all precipitately abandon their homes, leaving 
behind them all their household goods, provisions and standing crops to face, for 
them, the less frightfal alternative of a solitary and wretched existence in the 
jungle, without food or shelter, perhaps to die of starvation, and their bodies to 
beeome the prey of wild beants.’’ 

Another endemic disease is malarious enteric fever, which might 
be called yellow fever, as the sutferer becomes of a turmeric yellow 
colour and frequently vomits blood and, becoming insensible, rapidly 
sinks. This fever prevails in densely-wooded villages in the 
Bbabar. The ordinary remittent and intermittent fevers also are 


common, and amongst Europeans a very distressing form of 


* Rules for the sanitation of villages for the prevention of ma/dmari were 
drawn up by Dr. Pearson and have been found periectly satisfactory, backed by 
the provisions of Chapter XIV of the Indian Penal Code and Chapter XXV of 
the Criminal Procedare Code. 
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dyspepsis. Measles and chicken-pock also occur, and sometimes 
the former is very fatal to children, when it takes the epidemic 
form. Small-pox was a characteristic disease of tho hills and wes 
that form of disease regarding which the 
Tibetan envoys made special inquiry every 
year before permitting the opening of communications. But since 
the introduction of vaccination, proposed by Mr. Traill in 1818 and 
again by Mr. Batten in 1840, the disease has almost been stamped 
out, and it now appears chiefly in an epidemic form. At first, 
inoculation was practised, and daring the Gorkh4li aduinistration 
f jdégir was set apart for an inoculator in Kumaon, and in the Dia 
@ person was allowed to have the monopoly of this practice and 
make his own charges,! but Government prohibited the official use 
of inoculation. Up to 1854, however, the inoculators had it all 
their own way. Commencing their operatione in the spring of the 
year, they started an epidemic which ended in a large mortality, 
In 1854, Dr. Pearson with Mr. Batten’s concurrence commenced 
with two vaccinators. At first there was some slight opposition, 
bat it soon became popular as the results became known, and the 
number of operators was increased and arrangements were made 
to supply the plains’ districts with vaccine virus, Matters pro- 
gressed so that in 1868, Act XXIV of that year was passed to 
prohibit the practice of inoculation in any form and was accepted 
by the people, with the result that now an epidemic of small-pox 
seldom occurs and the deaths from this cause are less than from 
almost any other. disease. The wonderful success of vaccioation in 
the hills appears to be due to the fact that a similar remedy against 
small-pox had been known to the people in inocalation, and they 
therefore were prepared to accept vaccination as a substitute when 
they found it to be harmless and free from the dangers of inocu- 
lation and also more efficacious as a prophylactic. The average 
number of deaths from small-pox in Garhwaél from 1867 to 1873 
was 23 and from 1873 to 1877 was 15: in Kumaon the figures 
were 22 and 27 respectively. During the year 1877-78 there were 


72,410 primary vaccinations in Kumaon and GarhwAl, of which 
'To Government, dated 5th Dcecmber, 1618: Shore to Traill, dated 6th 
October, 1823. 
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62,596 were successful, giving an average of about 56,000 successful 
vaccinations for the previous five years. In 1880-81 tho total number 
of persons primarily vaccinated for the whole Kumaon Division in- 
cluding the Bhabar and Tardi was 71,909; in 1882-83 was 40,865, 
and in 1883-84 was 38,855. There are dispensarids at Srinagar 
and along the pilgrim road in Garhw4l and at Almora, Naini 
Tél, Haldwéni, Kaladhangi and Ramnagar in Kumaon. 

Leprosy is very common in parts of the hills, It is divided 
locally into eighteen kinds, but there are really only two—the white 
and the common leprosy. It is considered to be contagious and 
hereditary. The Leper Asylum at Almora 
supported by voluntary contributions, re- 
ceives inmates from all parts of Kumaon and Garhwail and even 
Nepél. Cholera visits the hills in an epidemic form, chiefly coinci- 
dent with the breaking up of the great Hardwar fair. This was 
especially noticeable in the great cholera 
years 1857, 1867, and 1879. In the first 
and last it ascended as far as the Bhotiya villages. In Garhwél, 
the pilgrims who fleck in great numbers every year to the sacred 
shrines of Badrinéth and Kedarn&éth used formerly to introduce 
many diseases, but of late years when any epidemie contagious 
diseaso is rife in the plains about the time of pilgrimage, ingress is 
forbidden. In all epidemics, the Doms who form the labouring 
classes are the first to be attacked. They are exceedingly filthy in 
their habits and eat meat of any kind, even carrion, hence disease 
when it attacks them finds in them victims prepared for its ravages 
and they easily succumb. Afahdmari and cholera are for the most 
part fatal, but malarious fevor and small-pox only to the extent of 
about one-third. Goitre (ghega) is not uncommon, but it is confined 
to certain localities and aspects, with regard to which no general rule 
can apparently hold good. Perhaps a cumbination of debilitating 
influences, such as humidity of the atmosphere, infected air in close 
valleys, marshy soil, habits of tho people, abrupt changes in tem- 
perature, and water from calcareous sources, all combine to 
produce this disease. Madden notices the use of the gilar-ke-patti, 
a sea-weed imported from the west, in the native treatment of 
goitre. 


Leprosy. 


Cholera. 
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The following statement compiled from the official retarns shows 
the causes of death for eleven years :— 





I add the figures of 1882 for Garhwél and the Taréi for 
comparison. It will be seen that nearly five per cent. of the Tarti 
population died of fever chiefly between October and January, rais- 
ing the death-rate to two per cent. over the birth-rate. The birth- 
rate per 1,000 of the population during the same year ia Kumaon 
was 23°6 ; in Garhwél was 40, and in the Tarfi was 37:2. The 
figure for Garhwal appears excessive, for, from 1867-68 to 1871-72, 
the birth-rate averaged 24 against an average death-rate of 20 per 
1,000. ‘The average death-rate per 1,000 of the population for the 
five years preceding 1882 was 21°25 in Kumaon ; 20°74'in Garh- 
wal, and 41°67 in the Tardi. 

Both Kumaon and Garhwal have a bad reputation for cattle- 
diseases. Rinderpest broke ovt first in 
1850-51, and again appeared in 1864-65, 
and 1872-73, since when it has been practically endemic. On each 
of the three occasions mentioned it caused great loss, and has varied 
much in its course and virulence. it has not followed in its epide- 
mio form any particular line of country, but has passed over some 
villages to come back again after atime. In some, ninety per cent. 
of the cattle died; in others, hardly one-fourth. Isolation and bury- 
ing the dead cattle are the only preventive measures that have 
been of much use: medicines have been tried and have failed per- 
haps from not having been used in time. Foot and mouth disease 
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or khuriya is more of an endemic than an epidemic disease in these 
hills. The symptoms are : the animal becomes thin and weak, scabs 
appear about the mouth and sores on the tongue, from which a 
slimy fluid exudes. The animal scratches its mouth with its hoofs 
and the hoof becomes affected with a sort of rot. In the majority of 
cases the symptoms are mild and pass off with careful treatment’ in 
a few weeks and the animal recovers, but in some cases the tongue 
and hoors fall off and the aoaimal dies. This disease is contagious 
for animals using the same pasture, and children drinking the milk. 
of animals so atfected frequently suffer from bowel complaints. 
Throughout the hills the mode of calculating the measure of 
land was based primarily on the quantit 
eeeg eee ne of seed required : sow it The iain 
tions therefore varied in areca with the quantity and character of 
the land, and the confusion that ensued was still further heightened 
by the practice of remunerating the whole of the public servante by 
assignments of land in which the initial term varied in value with 
theclass to which the assignee belonged. Of all these terms the lst 
was most commonly used in Kumaon, and on it the present standard 
bist has been founded. Another mode of calculation in common 
use was the number of sheaves (bilkas) that the land was estimated 
to produce which should correspoad with the number of ndiis in 
each bist. The following terms were used in Kumaon, and were 
computed to represent the number of standard bisis annexed :— 


JShila we 3t0 12 Uisia| Al eee «62°56 bbsis, | Taka eee «6(0°5 Lh sis, 
Bhara we 25 y, Bisa we Mésha (0°75, 
Ans an DL og Ndli sve O56 59 Rini oe IS gg 


In Upper Danpur the bhara was equivalent to six bisis, and 
required from six to eight rinis of seed to sow it, each of which 
weigheda maund. In Lower Dénpur the jhdla was used, and was 
equal to two to three bisis, In Juhar, the terms kanch or tola, mdsha 
and rafi were used, and in Darma the swalo was equivalent to 40 
nalis or two bisis, the wuera to 30 ndlis and the khar to 60 ndlis 
of grain. In Shor and Sira, the jhila was equal to six bisis of 40 
nalts each; whilst in Gangoli the jhilz was only 24 bisis of 40 
ndlts each. In Pali to the west of the Rémganga the jhtila con- 
tained six bisis and to the east nine bisia : here 40 bilkas made a 

. Deodér oil and soap and coal-tar used outwardly. 
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Government bist and 32 bilkas formed an akra bei :' a kdrdewa Usi 
required® 4 pirdt of seed, an akra thice, a kama five and a danda 
b{si two pirdt, each of which contained 16 ndlte. 

In Garhwal, the denomivation in use was the jhdla, but here, 
too, it varied in extent according to the description of person 
holding the land, according to the following list showing the num- 
ber of dons of seed required to sow the jhdla of each clasa (a don 
is about a maund) :— 


Dons. Dons, 
Thakurdli (chiefs) was equal to... 16 | Kotkark¢ (militia) ... aes 12 
TAgni (principal land-owners) ... 12 | Tob (regular troops) oe =‘ 
Raulia (padhéns) _... soo 8 | Kotiya (followers) ede 6 
Chdkar (tenantry) ... coo §=6 |) Topehi (huntemen) ton 4 
Tyargatn (temporary cultivators), 16 | Seuk (personal servants) ise 4 
Amrdi (courtiers)... . 8 | Jaglrddr (grantees) ies 12 


The hula was further divided into chakrés or fourths and annas 
or sixteenths. In the Niti valley they had a damola which repre- 
sented six rupees, which was again divided into sixteenths. 
Properly the bfsi, as its name implies, should contain only 
twenty ndi{s, or that amount of land which requires forty sere or 
one maund of seed for its cultivation. After carefully considering 
the standards in use in the various parganahs the measure now 
known and established in Kumaon and Garhwal is the dfat of 4,800 
square yards, or 40 square yards less than the English acre. Each 
bisi contains twenty ndi{s of 240 square yards and each ndi{ six- 
teen anuas of fifteen square yards. The ndlf is computed to contain 
the area that requires two eeers (about 4} pounds) of grain for seed, 


Sq. yde. Acres, Roode. Poles. Yarda, 
1 ndli = 1 = 940 we oo 7 28} 


Bndife = mi mdsht m 1,200 ,,. ove 39 20} 
2 mdshis m1 bhadhi = 2,400... 1 39 10f 
a bhadkis = 1 bfsi =m 4,800 wee 3 38 204 
6 disis = lchahri 28,800 5 3 33 13 
2 chakria mm Ujhila 57,600 It 3 34 4 


In the Bhabar, the land measures follow the use of the plains 
and there 20 kachwdnsis make one biswdnst and 20) biswdansis make 


one biswa and 20 biswas make one Ugha. Six bighas are equiva- 


1 The akra-btsi was always considerably less than the common bdfsi owing to 
the practice of former Rajas who in making ab assignment of land revenue-free 
invariably increased the nominal area of such lands in the grant. As these lands 
were successively reannexed to the revenue-roll the augmented area remained 
under the designation ara or revenue-free. Traill, March 17, 1621. * For 
Pili, to Government, dated 14th March, 1821. 
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lent to one acre and 64 yards or 4,904 aquare yards. In the Tardi 
20 gancaa of four feet each make one chain: one square chain is 
equivalent to a bigha and 6:'8 bighas make one acre. 
Measures of capacity follow the same rule and grain is sold by 

bulk and not by weight :— 

12 muthiyasccone mdad or chapiya, 

4 mdnas one ndit (43 fb) 

15 ndifs =one plrdi. 

20 ndite = =one rfai. 


In GarhwAl the ndli is called a pdtha, and is subdivided as 


follows :— 
Ton.cwt. qrs. tb. og. bushel. peck. qts, pints, 


A handful or Il 'méthi =. ade tee eee y= ... a 
6 mithie mm 1 adhérhi - ooo te tee = .. oes ove 4 
2 adhtrhis = 1 mdna = 4% vee 1 w= cco eos ae Al 
4mdndés = 1 pdtha =, woe cee SF tte tet 2 ses 
8 pdthae . = | hol =. one Lh ee tee 2 vee vee 
2 hols = ldonorpirdi = w. use 2 8... 1 wee oe ee 
20 done ow } khari em ue = 1 20... = 20 ve ose 000 
20 kharis =o 1 biewa = 11 8 2 8 ww. = 400 . soe, wieee 


The above measure is used for small quantities of oil, ghi, milk, 
liquor and unground grain. 

In the sale of metals such as copper, brass, &c., the products of 
the country, the weight is commonly ascertained by a steel-yard. 
In this instrament the weight is tixed and the object to be weighed 
is moved along the lever which is divided 


Woights. d : 
into pals and paisa as follows :-— 
6 tolas= 1 pal. 
20 pals = 1 dam or taka about 24 pounds. 


The measure for gold, silver and precious stones is :— 
4 grains of rice = 1 rali, 
8 ratis m ) mdsha. 
12 machae w= 1 tola. 
A rupee fe equivalent to 13 mashas ; ten rupées are called s kach in Kamaon. 
The Kumaon liquid measure is :— 
1 pdli = § chhatak. 5} tolaks =1 chhafak = 2 os. or } pint. 


19 pdlis = 1 tami. 4 chhataks=l paomrm @, » 4 
4 tamis = 1 naif. 4 pace ol ser =m 30 , 2 
2-ndlie = 38 cers, 40 sers =1 man = 8008 , 5 pecks. 


The last is also used for grain in the bazér. The terms adhser 
(or half a ser), dhari or panseri (= 5 sers) are also used. The 
ndli has been fixed in Kumaon at two sers of 84 standard rupees 
each. The Bhdbar and Tardi ser contains 100 rupees and the 
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atandard rapee contains 180 grains Troy weight. In the Tari, 
16 sers make a kachcha man aud 40 sers a pekka man ; there o 
dhari is two panseri and a panseri only two sers. 

Besides the division of rapees into annas and pice, which are the 
same all over the British possessions, an anna in Garhwil is subdivid- 
ed into two takka or 4 pice, each pice into two kachehi or four dhelas ; 
20 cowries (shells) go to one dhela. Another mode formerly in use 
was four annas make one timdsht, two timdehis one dheli, two dhelis 
one kachcha rapee and five timdshis one kulddr or milled Farukhabed 
rupee. The Tibetan or Lhésa timdshi weighs 40 grains, and one 
hundred of them are worth Rs. 23-7-9 of our money. The old 
GorkhAli timdshis weighed 33:2 grains each, whilst the modern Nepal 
timdshis still carrent in parte of the hills are of less value, one set 
being worth little more than nineteen and the other about nine 
rupees per hundred. The old Sriaagari rupee weighed 85°5 grains. 

The Bhotiyas in their transactions with Tibet have peculiar 
measures of their own. Grain, salt, and borax are sold by measures 
of capacity thus:—eight methiyas make one phiridwa: eight phurdwas 
one de and twelve de one debu or guama. The dobu is about equal to 
the kachoha maund of twenty sers and for some articles contains only 
eighteen de. Within tho passes, these articles are sometimes esti- 
mated by the karbach (phdncha) or saddle-bag taken at four ndlis. 

Grain is also computed by the suyator or large karbach at 20 
ndlts ; swalo or basket at 60 adits and tahanch or skin at 60 ndlis. 
Wool, sugar, and hardware are weighed by the steel-yard which is 
divided into nega. The nega is equal to ten sikka rupees weight. 
Prepared tobacco, raw sugar, &c., are divided into small cakes 
called ‘pola’ or balls called ‘deli.’ Cloth is measured by the 
‘ thu” or cubit or the ‘ kAdk,’ ‘ khagam’ or breadth. In fine goods 
the price is computed at eight ‘ khdk;’ in coarse calicoes at 28 ‘ kAdk.’ 
Broad-cloth is commonly sold by the ‘ baku’ equal to two breadths 
and is so called from the quantity required for a robe of that name. 
Gold is calculated by the larswo or phatang equal to 74 mdshas 
(2125 grains Troy). Gold-dust tied op in phatangs is current as 
cain for eight rupees. Silver is computed at the jyd or timdeht 
(three mdshas) and four jy make the current rapes or ‘ gormd’ 
called ganga-tasi here. In large payments ingots called latka or 
doja are used, worth about 166 rupees each. 
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A cloth-measure standard was introduced into Kumaon by Mr, 
Traill who made the gaj equal to the English yard :—~ 


8 barleycorns equal one angal or 4 inch, 


3 angals ditto girah or 23 do. 
4 girahs ditto bilast or 9 do. 
3 bilasts ditto hath or18 do. 
2 haths ditto gaj or 86 do. 


Five gaj make a bdns (bambu) or 2} fathoms. A kos is supposed 
to be equal to 1§ miles; goli ke tappa or gunshot is about 200 
yards ; a bisona or resting plage for a coolie about 3 miles; a 
tirwa or arrow’s flight about 100 yards ; a bhdt khane ke wakt, or as 
far as a man can travel before his eating time, abont 7 or 8 miles. 
{n the Tarai, a kos is equivalent to 12 miles English. 

The Saka era is in common.use, though that of VikramAditya is 
observed by those who adhere to the use of tho plains. A fortnight 
is called a paksh, pak or pachya, the dark half is known as the 
krishn-pakeh and the light half as the sukl-paksh. From 7 to 8 a.M. 
is called chilkauli ; noon, dopdhar ; 4 p.m. brahkali ber ; 5 to 6 P.M. 
in winter and 6 to 7 P.M. in summer is sdnj. In general 60 pale or 
chakhas make one garhi (about 24 minutes); 74 garhis make ono 
péhar and four pahars one day of 12 hours. Two months make a 
ritu or season; three ritus an dyvan or half a year; that from Sawan 
to Pus is called the Dakhindyan and from Magh to the end of 
Asath the Utariyan. Twelve years are called a Kamb or guru- 
kalp or chota yag : 30 years a pirht or sakht. 

The foreiga trade with Tibet has been noticed at some length 

in the article BHotiya Manaus. There 
ee remains the foreign trade with Nepal which 
centres at Jhula-ghat near Pithoragarh and at Barmdeo where the 
S4rda debouches on the plains. The statistics for Barmdeo com- 
mence from 1876-77 and those for Jhila-ghat from 1878-79, and 
are as follows in value in sane — 


1877-78. 1878-79. 1881-82. 


66, a '8,626|86, 189168,647 |107,326/99, 640 /101,910190, 206/119, 985) 98,640] 135,651 
. |t2,626}12,790/83,673; 13,319]15,291 99,696) 19,174] 21,516/23,460} 19,904 





Barm- [67,000}67,000) 74,356 





The imports consist for the most part of wild forest produce, 
fibres, turmeric, grain, ghi and spices, and the exports of cotton 
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goods, metals, salt and sugar. The import of drugs in 1881-82 
amounted to 1,552 maundg, valued at Rs. 9,869, and in the following 
year to 2,824 maunds, valued at Rs. 17,797. Dyeing materials 
(turmeric, &o.) and fibres were imported in 1881-82 to the value of 
Rs. 6,691 (1,041 maunds) and in 1882-83 to the value of Rs. 10,879 
(1,847 maunds). Grain valued at Rs. 1,106 and metals valued at 
Rs. 566 were imported in 1881-82, and to the value of Rs, 647 and 
Rs. 509 respectively in 1882-83. Af or olarified butter weighed 
2,076 maunds, valued at Re. 41,590 in 1881-82 and 1,988 maunds, 
valued at Rs. 39,760 in the following year : 2,299 maunds of spices, 
valued at Rs. 43,833 were imported in 1881-82 and 2,522 maunda, 
valued at Rs. 48,506 in the next year. The exports in 1881-82 
comprised 1,406 maunds of cotton goods, valued at Rs. 81,050; 
4,382 maunds of salt valued at Rs. 19,039 ; 1,507 maunds of sugar, 
valued at Rs. 7,078; metals worth Bs. 3,315 and tobacco worth 
Rs. 1,015. The figures for 1882-383 are 1,388 maunds of cotton 
goods, valued at Rs. 80,086; 4,480 maunds of salt, valued at 
Rs. 16,749; 2,097 maunds of sugar, valued at Rs. 6,465 ; metals 
worth Rs. 7,155; tobacco worth Rs. 1,156, and rupees worth 
Rs. 9,208. The exports to the plains consist priocipally of tur- 
meric, ginger, oil-seeds and potatos, and in return metals, cotton 
and woollen cloths, sugar, spices, tobacco, and European manufac- 
tured articles, are received. 

Traill’s account of the local trade with the plains in 1821 (to 
Government, 25th April) shows the practice sixty years ago, but 
modern necessity obliges the agency of appcialists to make the 


ventures profitable now :— 

“The exports, which comprise the common production and manufactures of 
the plains, are furnished to the fullest extent of the demand through the trade 
carried on by the hill landholders Nearly the whole population of the provinoe 
from the highest rank to the lowest engage annually in this traffic. The members 
of three or four neighbouring village communities generally form common stock, 
the disposal of which is entrusted to the discretion of one of the pattis concerned. 
The original fund consisting commonly of copper, iron, turmeric, ginger, and 
other hill productions together with a proportion of ready money is excbanged at 
the nearest morts in the plains for cotton cloths, chintz, sugar, tobacco, salt and 
hardware, Thies return cargo after supplying the wants of the villages engaged 
in the speculation is disposcd of at the fairs of Baégeewar and Askot, where the 
proceeds are usually laid out io the purchase of borax, the re-sale of which and of 
the returns from the plains completes the transaction of the season. As thesc 
traders aro their own carriers and are satisfied with moderate profits, they are 
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enabled to outbid the regular merchants and in consequence prove a favorite 
clas of dealers with the Bhotlyss when the latter are not fettered by pre-existing, 
engagements.” 


There are two breweries in the district, one at Naini Tél and 
one at Rénikhet. The brewery at Seoni 
was open from 1879 to 1881 only. The 
Naini Tél brewery was established in 1876 and the Rénikhet brew- 
ery in 1878. The following figures show the estimated outturn 
in gallons of ale, beer and porter in each year :— 


‘ Ke Ba oie ‘0 
ee 70, 000 


Some account has already been given of the history of tea- 
cultivation in Kumaon. The following 
table gives the statistics of any value 
regerding the outturn that have been collected of late years :—~ 


~ Beer. 









Tea. 


Kumaon. 
























1875a ... 94,551 183 
1876 64,104 | 196,956 169 
1877 226,483 | 107,264 | 383 163 
1880 aoe see eee 
1881 eee ove eee nee ace 
1883... oe $71,125 | 37,610 199 
Garhwal. 
18750 .. 857 
1876 876 
1877... on 
1880 se 
1881 . 






1882 


(a) The figures for 1875-76 exclude 6 gardens in Kumnon and 3 in Gurhwifil. 
(>) Included in Kumaon. 


(<) Nv information 
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In the earlier days of British rule the want of good roads and 
ee great demand for grain for the supply 
of the troops and the Tibetan trade combined 

to raise the price of grain in Kastern Kumaon beyond that obtaining 
in the neighbouring provinces of Doti and in Garhwél.! Mr. Traill 


writes* :— 

“The dearness of carriage forms an insurmountable obstacle to a general exporta- 
tion of grain, from this cause wheat is selling in the interior of Garbwél at the rate of 
two and « balf maunds to the rupee, while the market price of grain of a aimilar quali- 
ty at and near Almors is thirty-two sere to the rupee.” The following table gives 
the prices in 1819 :— 

Frice-current of grain in the Province of Kumaon. 










Almora and neighbouring 
parganabs. 
K6li Kumaon and cast 


parganahs. 

Shor, north-east parga- 
nehe. 

Srinagar 

Chéndpur, north-west 
parganals. 


Dhéngu, south-west par- 
8. 





‘In 1823 we find for wheat that twenty-five sers for the rupee 
in Almora represented two maunds in Garbw&l. In 1825, the 
price at Almora never fell below 28 sers, and in Garhwal two 
maunds, whilst in P&éli red rice sold at 27 sers, white rice at 24 
sers and wheat at 33 sers per rupee. 
The principal commercial fairs are held at Bageswar and Thal, 
but besides these there are numerous less 
ere important assomblies where business and 


1 To Government, dated 15th Fobruary, 1820. > To Government, dated 
let March, 1816, 
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religion are combined of which those given in the following table 
are the principal :— 


Patti. 


Malla Dora 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Giwér 
Ditto 

Chaukot- 


Nayén 
Bult 


Silaur 
Ditto 
Talle Dora 
Ditto 
Kairaran 
Ditto 
Borarau 


Ditto 


Talla Syunara... 


Do. Tikbiy 


Phaldakot 
Dhuraphét 
Bisaud 
Chhakhéta 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Khdepurja 
Ditto 
Daron 
Katyor 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Gangoli 


Ditto 
Shor 
Sira 
Chalai 
Shor 


Name of fair. 


-| Bibhéudeswar ... 


Ditto ois 


.| Mahéshtami 
Magh Purnima my 


Karttik do. 


.| Shiur&tri one 


Karttik Purnima, 
Ditto eos 


-| Bijaya 10th 


Baishkh Purnima, 


Pis-ke-itwér .., 


.| Mahfshtami—... 
.| Jamadwitiya... 


Karttik Purnima, 
Ditto ake 
Shiurdtri Pe 


Pis-ke-itwar .. 


Baisékh Purnima 
Ditto 
Uttrayini 


Kark Sankrant ... 
Kailas eve 


Janméshtami ... 


.| Nandéshtami_... 


Baisékh Purnima, 


"| Nandéshtami ... 


Uttrayini 
Shiurdtri 


Dasobra 
Shiurétri 


Mahbishtami_.., 
Baisakh Purnima, 


S4éwan Purnima... 


| Haritéli ae 





Where held. When held. 4 : 


i usual- 
iy attending. 


Number of 


Bibhandeswar ... [12th Maroh .../1 nigat...| 83,000 

Siyél de .,l4th March ...j1 day ...| 8,000 

Danagiri ae October,| Do.  ...| 2,000 

Sobnéth .| 6th May Do. ...| 6,000 

Agneri ... [2th February,| Do. .../ 1,000 

..| Briddh Kedér ... 15th Novem |} night...| 8,000 
ber. 

Bhikiya-sain ...@25tbFebruary,| Do. ...{ 600 

Sult Mahédeo ...'15th Novem-} Do. ...| 5,000 
ber. 

Mahddeo «| Ditto  ...Jl day .../ 9,000 

Kankhali 2th Angust,] Do. ...| 3,000 

Baluwa «22nd May .. |) night...| 4,000 

Nagirjun eee J 5th Decem- Do. ove 8,000 
ber.: 

Udepur . .« {LOth August, | Do.  ...| 2,000 

Bagwéli-pokbar... 3rd November,/1 day ...| 2,000 

Gananéth ... {15th Navem-}1 night...| 3,000 
ber. 

Parath . 5th Novem-| Do._...| 1,500 
ber. 

Deothal coef 5th Febru- 1 day ou 2,000 
ary. 

Keatarmal (5th Decem-| Do. _...| 5,000 
ber. 

Kakrighat os 6th May wep Do. ooo 4,000 

Bujén ee 22nd May see Do. oe 2,000 

.| Kapleswar «| Ditto 4} Do. ...| 2,000 

Chitrasila . (L3th = Janu- 1 night... 5,000 

Bhim Tél [4th Jaly ...Jl day ..) 3,000 

Kailés . 25th Febra-{l night...) 2,000 
ary. 

Almora Ind August, 3 days eee 6,000 

Ditto ... [10th Septem-| Do. ...| 8,000 
ber. 

Jageswar .+. [22nd May ...|1 night... 4,000 

Ranchula ...{l0th Septem-| Do.  .../ 3,000 
ber. 

.| Bageswar .{13th  Janu-|3 days ...| 7,000 
ary. 

Ditto .. [25th Febru-jl day ...j 800 
ary. 

wef Ditto .fl6th Jane ...) Do. 2,000 

| Patalbhubanes-|25th Febru-| Do. ...( 1,000 

war. ary. 

Koalika ...[10th August,| Do. ...} 1,000 

Raémeswar .. {22nd May ...| Do. ... 3,000 

Thal ..{ldth April .../3 daya ...| 5,000 

Dobi-Dhéra .../18th August, | Do. ...| 6,000 

Dhbuj wl Ditto «jl day ...] 500 
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Mr. Traill in 1823 writes:—“There are no public institutions 
of the nature of schools, and private tuition 
is almost entirely confined to the upper 
classes. The teachers are commonly Brahmans who impart to 
their scholars the mere knowledge of reading, writing and accounts. 
The children of respectable Brahmans are also taught Sanskrit and 
are occasionally sent to Benares to complete their studies where 
they pass through the usaal course of Hindu education.” It was 
not until 1840 that a beginning was wade of the present system of 
public schools by the establishment of one at Srinagar, the cost of 
which (five rupees a month) was borne by the unclaimed property 
fand.! After some communication with the Education Committee 
then sitting in Caloutta, schools were established, costing Rs. 20 a 
month in Kumaon and Rs. 14 in Garbwal.’ Still there must have 
been a considerable amount of private instruction, for Thornton’s 
report in 1850 based on returns furnished by Messrs. Batten and 
Ramaay show for Kumaon and Garhw4l 121 Hindi and Sanskrit 
schools held in private dwellings, or the houses of the teachers who 
numbered 121, of whom 54 taught gratuitously and 67 had fixed 
incomes averaging Rs. 9-8 per mensem. There were 522 pupils, 
over four-fifths of whom were Brahmans. In addition there was 
one school with ten pupils, in which Urdu was taught. In 1857, 
the present system was inaugurated by the formation of the 
Kumaoncircle under the Department of Public Instruction, and since 
then the progress has been marked and steady, and fully supplies 
the wants of the people inthis respect. Tbe establishment of the 
school cess at the revision of the settlement in both Kumaon and 
Garhwal enabled the authorities to plant schools in which no fees 
are levied in every sub-division. The average maximum age of 
the pupils attending the schools is 16, the minimum 6 or 7 years. 
The average period during which pupils attend school is about 
6 or 7 years. The attendance is very irregular as the aid boys 
can give in the farm and household is so valuable as to be with 
difficulty dispensed with. The good effected by edacation is 
already visible in the increased intelligence shown by the rising 
generation of young men who have attended the schools, the 


1 To Government, dated 8th July, 1849, 2 Goveroment, No. 475 
dated 26th May, 1842. 
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decrease of bigotry and superstition and the increased desire for 
schools as shown by the applications for their establishment. 
Parents wish that their sons should be taught Hindi and English ; 
there is very little desire for Hindustéai. The spread of edu- 
cation has done much to undermine the influence of the Brahmans 
which was formerly 60 absolate in this province. 

At Naini Tal there is a Diocesan school for European boys with 
124 pupils and a girls’ school of the same description with 85 pupils 
beside private schools. The educational operations of the Almora, 
Naini T4l,and Rénikhet Missions as given in their reports are noticed 
elsewhere. There are several printing-presses in Naini Tél: the 
Government Press daring the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor 
is used for official purposes : the Naint 7di Gazette Press and others 
print for the public. At Almora, the Almora Akhbar Press prints io 
Urdu and Hindi and lithographs in English. At Rénikhet the Press 
ofthe Regiment quartered there prints in English. In 1871-72 there 
were 23 tahsfli schools with 1,815 pupile, 23 halk&bandi or village 
schools, with 1,787 pupils, and one girls’ school with 21 pupils, all 
supported by Government. The sided schools were two Anglo- 
vervacular at Almora and Naiai Tél, seven vernacular near R&ni- 
khet and one female school. The figures for 1884 show six tahaili 
schools with 541 pupils; 110 balkabandi schools with 6,270 pupils 
and one female school with 64 pupils. Theaided schools comprise 
fourteen Anglo-Vernacular schools with 1,462 pupils and two 
vernacular schools with 179. The entire cost of education for the 
year amounts to Rs. 40,173. The supervision of the schools is under 
a native Inspector assisted by deputies. “ There is great difficulty,” 
writes Sir H. Ramsay, “in bringing education within the reach 
of ail, though we do not attempt to teach more than to read and 
write, and arithmetic of the simplest kind. Under present cir- 
cumstances this is sufficient for the mass of the people, and if any 
sharp boy wishes for a higher education which his father cannot 
afford, he can obtain a scholarship to the Almora school where a 
boarding-house for out-pupils has been established. Teachers in 
the halk&bandi schools receive only five rupees a month. This is 
sufficient to procure men capable of teaching all that is aimed at, 
and it is considered more beneficial to impart to many the useful 
knowledge of reading and writing sufficient for their every-day 
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tise than fo give a smaller number a better education by employ- 
ing qualified but more expensive teachers. * * The better 
classes who are desirous of edacating their children well, can affurd 
to pay for them, and though our education was said to be in a 
state of backward simplicity, Kumaon can, I believe, boast of « 
higher percentage who can read and write than any other district 
ia the provines.” 

Kuphini or Kushin:, a feeder of the Pindar river, rises from a 
glacier amid the south-east recesses of the Nandakot peak and 
joins the Pindar on the left bank at Diwéli in north latitude 30°- 
10’-35”, and east longitude 80°-2’-10% in Patti Malla Dénpur of 
Kumaon. At the confluence the united stream in the rains ia of 
a dirty milk colour, and the bed is obstructed by some great 
boulders. ‘The two rivers are separated by a ridge culminating in 
a peak having an elevation of 17,130 feet. The left bunk of the 
Kuphini is formed by the Kotela ridge, the summit of which, 
(14,515 feet) far above the forest region, commands the Pindar to 
its source and communicates by a goat-path with the Dbékuri- 
Binayak : see Prnpar. 

Kuthi-Yankti, the longest and most important branch of the 
Kali river in Kumaon takes its rise in a small glacier at the 
southern base of the Lunpiya-lekh pass from Patti Darma Malla 
into Héodes in north latitude 30°-28’ and east longitude 80°-$8’. 
This spot was visited by Webb, and is thus described by him : 
“The river, two furlongs distant, its breadth redaced to four or 
five yards: at two and a quarter miles iu a north-west direction, 
it is covered with snow, and no longer to be traced ; neither ie the 
road passable beyond this point at the present season. After the 
middle of July, when the thaw is perfected, it may be traced as a 
small stream for about four miles more, in the direction last men- 
tioned, and from thence to its head in the snow, north-west two 
miles farther. The stream scarcely flows in winter, being derived 
almost exclusively from the thawing snow.” The Lanpiya-lekh 
pass itself has an elevation of 18,150 feet. The river takes s south- 
easterly direction through the By&us valley to its junction with 
the Kali, thirty miles from its source, It receives namerous snow- 
fed torrents on both banks passing by the encamping-grounds of 
Walshiya, Jhamathi, Rérab, Jolinka, Sangchima and Kathi, 
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whence it derives its name. To the right and left of the Kuthi- 
Yénkti there are peaks over 20,000 feet high and the entire valley 
is bordered by glaciers from which torrents flow into the Kuthi 
civer. At the confluence with the Kali, the latter has a bed 150 
yards wide, but contracting into much narrower limits a mile far- 
ther up so that the stream in September is all but fordable. Tho 
Kuthi river is a third larger than the eastern branch, both in size 
of channel and volume of water, and nearly four times the length 
from source to confluence ; notwithstanding which the eastern and 
smaller braneh has given its name to the united river. The Gyuk- 
dhura pass from Sela of Darma to Kuthi in Byans up the Pechko- 
Yadokti and by the Chachingti encamping-ground is still used, 
though difficult. 

Ladhiya, a tributary of the Kali river in eastern Kumaon takes 
its rise in Patti Malli Raw and parganah Dhy4nirau on the 
southern slopes of the range along which passes the read from Do! 
to Devi-dhura in north latitude 29°-26’ and east longitude 799-497. 
It has a south-easterly course through Chaubhainsi, Malli Rau, 
Talli Rau, Palbelon and Tallades to its junction with the Kali on 
the right bank in north latitude 29°13” and east longitude 80°-187. 
Its only considerable affluents are the Ratiya-gadh which joins it on 
the left bank near Chaura in Talli Rau and the Kuiréla river which 
joins it on the same bank in Palbelon. A much frequented road 
to the Bbabar passes down the left bank of the latter stream cross- 
ing the Ladhiya by a suspension bridge below their confluence at 
Chalthi and thence by Bastiya to Tanakpur in the Bbhibar. Lower 
down the Ladhiya is joined by the Babkola river also on the left 
bank, and is here crossed by the road from Champawat to Barmdeo 
much used by the Bhotiyas in their winter migrations. There are 
considerabie tracts of good irrigated land all along its course and 
the courees of its tributaries which yield rice of excellent quality. 

Lakhanpur Talla, a pattiof pargan ah Chaugarkbain Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by patti Syunara Malla and Rithagar ; 
on the south by patti Khaspurja, Uchyur and Malla Lakbanpur ; 
on the west by Khbaspurja, and Talla Sytinara and on the east by 
Dérin. This patti was separated from Gakhanpur at the recent 
settlement. It is drained by the Likhwargadh, a tributary of the 
Suwal river, and is traversed by the Pithoragarh and Askot roads. 
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For statistics see Lakuanrun MAauta, The patwéri resides al Alai, 
where there is a school. 

Lakhanpur Malla, a atti of parganah of Chaugarkha in 
Kumaon, is bouaded on the north by the Talla patti of Lakhanpur; 
on the west by Uchyur and Mahr- dri Malla; on the soath by 
Salam Malla and on the west by Daran. This patti was formed 
from Lakhanpur at the recent settlement. It is drained by the 
head-waters of the Suwél river. The road to Lohugh&ét passes 
by Julna tea-plantation, and that to Pithoragarh by Panuwa-naala 
ou the extreme northern boundary. The statistios of the Malla 
aod Talla pattis may be shown thus :— 


AQSEBAABLE ABEA IN Df sis. ASSESSMENT IN RUPEES. Popu ation, 


Besides the above, 140 dfsis are exempt from Jand-revenue in 
the Malla Patti, and 137 in the Talla Patti. The land-revenue falls 
at Re. 0-15-5 per acre on the assessed cultivation in the former 





and at Re. 1-4-8 in the latter. Brahman village communities 
are numerons in this patti, especially those belonging to the Joshi, 
Tiwari and Pande clans. The firat hold Ulai Joshi and others 
in mudf The patwari resides in Bina: there are schvols at 
Gailakot and Bina. 

Laldhang, a police station and forest station at the mouth of 
the Rawésan nadi io Patti Udepar Bichhla of parganah Ganga 
Saléo in British Garhwal, is situate in latitude 29°-52’ and lon- 
gitude 78°-21’. The Bijanagar peak on the right bank of the 
nadi rises toa height of 1,982 feet. The road from the Srinagar 
and Hardwar road to Kotdwéra crosses the Rawasan close to the 
station. The village of Léldhang itself lies in the Bijnor district. 

Landhaur or Landour,' a convalescent depét for British troops 
adjoining Mussoorie, is situate in north latitude 30°-27’-30" and 
east longitude 78°-8’, partly in Dehra Dan and partly ia Tibri, with 
an area of 1,048 acres. In February, 1881, the population num- 

} J am indebted for much of this notice to Mr. F, Fisher, C.S. 
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bered 1,746 (436 females ; of whom 1,078(265 females) were Hin- 
dus, 556 (125 females) were Musalm&ns ; and 112 (46 females) 
were Christians. This was before the annual draft of convales- 
cents had arrived. In September, 1880, the population numbered 
4,428 (1,074, females) ; of whom 723 (330 females) wére Christians. 
The cantonment is built on the sides and crest of a range imme- 
diately adjoining Mussoorie. The highest point, a peak on the 
north-western boundary, is 7,534 feet above the level of the sea. 
To the east on the road to Tihri are two peaks having an altitude 
of 7,699 and 8,569 feet respectively. The latter is known as Top- 
tiba. Landhaur is reached from Rajpur by the ordinary road to 
Mussoorie which branches off at Barlowganj to Landnaur on the 
east and the Mussoorie Library on the west. For all ordinary 
purposes the two are now one town, for the boundary line near 
Landhaur post-office passes through perhaps the most thickly popu- 
lated part of the station. The Landhaur bazar extends from the 
post-office to Mullingar, that part of the cantonment in which the 
Caledonian Hotel is situate. From this last point to the Church 
the approaches are very steep, one road leading to the west in an 
almost direct ascent passiig the orderly-room and convalescent 
barrack, anc the other taking an easterly G rection just above the 
lowet Tibri road zigzage up the side of the sonthern declivity and 
meets the first road at the Church. From this point, a road almost 
level throughout, runs round the northern peak, and a second road 
which similarily skirts the southern peak of Lél-tiba is connected 
with it by a cross road near the depdt guard-room. Beyond this 
second road is a third which skirts the hill where the hospital is 
situate at the extreme east of the cantonment. The length of 
the roads completing the circuit of the three hills is 2 miles 6 
farlongs 74 yarils. 

The Landhaar hills are not only better wooded than the Mus- 
soorie hills, but also afford finer views, and are by some regarded 
as more healthy, being less bnilt upon, or rather the houses are 
further apart and do not overlook each other. The climate is 
excellent, except during the rains and the sanitation is good, due 
to the natural facilities for drainage and the absence of a clayey 
soil, so that the roads rapidly dry even after the heaviest rain. 
With the exception of pulmonary and rheumatic cases and 
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advanced stages of organic disease, nearly all maladies appear to be 
ameliorated in this climate. The permanent residents appear to 
enjoy as good health here as they would in Englaod. Beyond 
colds, disease is rarely contracted, and cholera is never endemic, 
and is unknown except in the few cases where it bas been imported 
from the plains, bnt even then it does not become epidemic. The 
public buldings include St. Paul’s Church, the Roman Catholio 
Chapel, post-office, telegraph office, and some twenty-six barracks. 
The depét was established in 1827, and has now accommodation 
for 22 families (including Staff-Sergeants of depdt) and 203 single 
men, of whom eight families and 27 single men usually remain for 
the winter. Tbe buildings include male and female hospitals, 
library, coffee shop, reading-room, orderly-room, school, guard- 
room, aud theatre. There is a Commandant and Station Staff 
Officer, ‘with a Medical Officer and Chaplain. The Commandant 
exercises the powers of a Cantonment Magistrate for petty offences 
within the limits of cantonment, and provides for the conservancy 
and arrangements of the bazér, which is a large one and usually 
very well stocked with supplies and manufactured goods. 

The receipts of the Landhaur Cantonment Fund for the year 
1882-83 amounted to Rs. 5,933, of which Rs. 1,321 were raised by 
a watchman’s-tr1 ; Rs. 2,083 by a house-tax ; Rs. 960 by octroi, and 
Rs. 297 by voluntary subscriptions ; Rs. 1,000 were received from 
the Imperial Government as a grant in aid for arboriculture, and 
the remainder was received on account of fines and miscellaneous 
dues. The expenditure during the same period amounted to 
Rs. 4,899, of which police absorbed Rs. 688 and Rs. 2,903 were 
devoted to conservaucy and other establishments such as tree-tend- 
ing, gardens ; Rs. 900 were devoted to public works, and Rs. 408 
to miscellaneous purposes. 

Dr. F. H. Fisher in 1831, gives the following readings for that 
year from a thermometer kept in an open verandah facing north :— 


Maximum 
Minimum 
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Langur, a patti of parganah Ganga Salén io British Garhwil, 
is bounded on the south by pattis of parganahs Talla Saléo; on 
the east by parganahs Bérabsyun and Chaundkot, and on the west 
and south by other pattis of the same parganah. The two roads 
from Kotdwdra to Srinagar, pass through Langtg and meet at 
Dwérikh4l, whence one orosses the Nyér by Bilkhet and the other 
by Marwara. There are schools at Gum and Pali. Ino the oeptre 
ou the highest peak (6,207 feet) are the remains of the two forts 
which held out so long against the Gorkhalis. The garrisons 
were under the command of the AswaAl thokddrs of S{la, a power- 
ful sept, so much so as to give rise to the local saying :— 

' Adha ke Garhwél adha ke Aavoal.’ 

“Half is Garhwil, half is Aswal.’ Tho Kbob and an affluent 
of the Maidi rise on the southern side of the central group and 
both have fair open valleys. The northern slopes are steep and run 
down to.the Nyér, but there are flats along the bank. The patwari 
usually resides at Diuse and also collects the land-revenue of 
Karaunda Walla. 

Gebun or Libaung, a lofty ridge culminating in the peak of 
Yirgnajang, separates Patti Byins from Patti Malla Darma, both in 
parganah Darmaof Kumaon. It runs ina direction slightly south- 
east from the dividing range between Kumaon and Hundes to the 
west of the Lunapiya-Dhura pass into Hundes from Patti Byans. 
It is crossed by a difficult pass up the Jhuling-Ydokti from 
Joliaka (14,350 feet) in the valley of the Kuthi-Yénkti in Byéns 
to Khimliag iu Darma having an elevation at its crest of 18,942 
feet. Webb, who crossed it in Jane from Byans found “ a steep, 
difficult and fatiguing ascent, the lower part over beds of ice, the 
higher over leep and perpetual soow frozeu hard. Severe oppres- 
sion in breathing, unable to proceed twenty paces at a time with- 
out halting.” Still higher up he found the ascent “ steep with 
recent snow in parts knee-deep.” The whole of the distance 
(2,032 yards) down, on the Darma side, was excessively steep and 
the snow nearly koee-deep. The declivity was so great tha€ it 
was necessary to employ people with hatchets to make small hollows 
in the snow where hard, in which the foot might be placed. As 
in the ascent all had felt intolerable difficulty in breathing, so 
in the descent a violent determination of blood to the head with 
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scvere pain waa general. ‘he passage occupicd twelve hours for peo- 
ple without loads; none of the laden bearers came up before the 
second day, and some loads not until thesecond evening. H. Strachey 
distrusts the height givea here, and notes that two natives of Sipu 
crossed it in September with difficulty doing three kos in six days 
over very deep snow. His estimate is 16,942 feet. North latitude 
80°-20’-15”. Eaet longitude 80°-40’. Colonel Smythe crossed it 
in June, and made the elevation 19,600 feet. Hea had no difficulty 
in breathing though there was a slight snow storm at the top, and 
the fresh snow waa knee-deep wherever the surface was ai all level. 

Lipu-lekh, the most eastern pass from Kumaon into Handes, is 
situate in Patti Bydns ib north latitude 30°-13’-49" and est 
longitude 81°-4’-507, at an elevation of 16,780 feet above the level 
of the sea. See Kadrapani, Por&ne. The following account of 
visit to the pass in July, 1877, will be interesting :— 

“The night before ascending the pass was spent in a narrow desolate plain, just 
the only spot which the snow-drifts lying all round have left untouched. From this 
place, called Sangcha, the way lies first across a moderate snow-field which was settled 
in the hollow between two ridges projecting from either aide of the pass; then along a 
gentle slope over which and on both sides of it the snow lies thickly, filling the head 
of the valley like the névé of a glacier. Owing to the softness of the surface, the walk- 
ing is heavy, though the slope is by no means steep. After you are three-fourths of 
the way, it ia plain sailing over the glacier, which isin many places firm and gives good 
footing. It is only lower down, where the snow is a little too soft, that we often sank 
in it up to our knees, As we approched the pass, the snow lay pretty uniformly and 
often very deep. The latter part of the glacier was another gentle elope, leading over 
the white cowl of the mountain to the summit, which was marked by a cairn of stonos 
surmuunted by flags. A few red-beaked ravens wero circling about overhead, apparently 
unaffected by the rarity of the atmosphere (the elevation of the puss is 16,500 feet 
above sea level), as they scemed to fly with just as much ease as in the vicinity of vil- 
lages. A couple of Huniyas leading a flock of sheep laden with salt were coming up 
from Teklakot, walking carefully over the snow fields which sloped up to the pass. 
Two Taklakot officials a3 they reached the summit, and caught the first view of the 
solitary peak of Numunanhil (Gurla, the Momauangli of H. Strachey) above the table 
land of Taklakoi, raised their hands and uttered what seemed a prayer. The view of 
Tibet from the crest of the pnss, formed as it were by the vest shoulders of the snowy 
range, is very striking. Fora short while the mist rising from the valleys had nearly 
blotted oxt the lower landscape ; but the white, and in some places purple, outline of 
the sammit of Numunanhil was sharp agains: a clear blue sky, the plain beneath look- 
ing very faint, till tne sun beat on it, whon it appeared of a light-red colour, without a 
tree or s vestige of vegetation on it. The eastern epura of this mountain enclosed a 
valley which was filled with bluish mist. Taklekot itself ie not visible from the pace 
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—a dark ridge of a slate colour, streaked with snow, abuts out the view in that direc- 
tion ; but couple of houses are seen on a bare plain west of the town. On the south- 
erm side the view embraces the mountains both in Nepél and along the watershed of 
the Daérma end Byfns valleys, which are nmuch higher than any in Tibet; the northern 
tanges gradually sinking in elevation, till faint and blue in the distance gleam the bare 
undulating hills of Tibet. South of the ridge which forms the watershed of the Kéli 
and Tibetan rivers there are several deep gens filled with snow and relics of glaciers ; 
bare rocks here and thera, and orags rising to a prodigious height, being several thou- 
wand feet high, barred black and red, and capped with snow or scanty turf. Valleys of 
this kind are common in this mountain cluster, presenting appearance of having been 
scooped out of the maes. They probably.owe their origin to the primeval glaciers, as 
the streams which et present flow from them are insufficient to sccouut for them. 
There must have been a great upheaval of the primary mountains of the snowy range 
subsequent to the deposit of the sandstone formation of Tibet. The rock on the pass 
and on the ridges north of it is a variety of red sandstone, and belongs to formations 
entirely foreign to the Himélaya. 
The night we spent at Sangcha at the foot of the pass wna intensely coid, and 
Wo could not light a fire. Returning to Kélapani the next morning, we had to fight 
against @ violent south wind, and towards evening the atmosphere agnin became 
decidedly chilly, the thermometer standing at 22°. The scanery on the route from 
KAlapani to the pass is neither beautiful nor sublinre ; it is simply fantastic. The crage 
start up from the bed of snow-covered streanm and rise to 2,000 feet, or where thera 
are no crags there are steep slopes of loose @ébris, or bare rocks splintered into frag- 
ments and weathered almost to disintegration, while here and there you will see the 
jagged edge of o projecting cliff overhanging a deep gorge. Such are the features of 
the strange, chaotic scene around. The cliffs are iron black, belted with red sandstone 
stripes. I noticed in one place a remarkable rock composed of red eandatone, attaining 
a great elevation, with a band of granite columns apparently wreathed round it ina 
spiral form. On my way to the pass, I made several excursions to mountains lying off 
the road. One of these was a series of stratified crags, and there was only o rude goat 
track, in many places obliterated by snow, which led to the summit. We passed a few 
birch trees, torn and battered by the storm, then a few dark-green juniper bushes ; and 
when wo had accomplished half the ascent, the ground was covered by a profusion of 
moet beautiful flowers, and especially of the most lovely auriculas of doep-violet hue. 
From the summit ail round there is a wonderful view of snow-clad peaks. The highest 
mountain visible is one in Nepal called Nampa. It ie # smooth, rounded, snowy sum- 
mit of great beauty and silvery whiteness rising to 23,600 feet. Then there is one on 
the west bank of the Kéli, called Khandadhurs ; it rises high into the air in the form 
of a single polished mass, with a bold indented ridge. AH the lateral valleys in Western 
Byéns are enclosed by ridges, whose tops are marked by pointed dark-coloured rocke 
such as might be shown in water-colours by Indian red and lamp-black, or they are 
sharp like a kmife, or they look like decayed pillars with their capitals built by the gods 
themselves. If you go up any great elevation, this is the kind of view you have: you 
look down upon a whole landscape in ruins, a vast labyrinth of desert hills and valleys, 
“‘ q great and terrible wilderness” in the fullest sense of those words. All is wild. 
maked, and desolate,”’— Pioneer. 
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Lipu or Lipu-ke-Thén, a very difficult pass in Patti Goriphét 
of parganah Jubér ia Kumaon between Haréo-gér and Lilam ia 
latitude 80°-10’-30% and longitude 80°-16’-50" witb an elevation 
of 9,127 feet above the level of the sea. The route is here inclosed 
betwoen the shoulder of one of the Himdlayan peaks rising on the 
western side and the rapid course of the Gori on the eastern side : 
and the principal path lies over large fragments of rock. It is 
seldom used now, a more direct and safer line having been chosen. 

Lohba, also known as Gairsen and Rithiya from the neigh- 
bouring lands of those names, is situate in Patti Lohba of parganah 
Chandpur io British Garhwaél in north latitude 30°-8’ and east 
longitude 79°-19’ on the left bank of the Rémganga river distant 
13 miles from Gandéi and 11} miles from Adbadri. There isa 
tea-factory at Rithiya and a large ome close by at Silkot and 
Gandyél on the spurs of the Dudutoli range. Another tea-fac- 
tory is passed at Siman on the right bank of the Ramganga south 
of the Thajkharak peak, and there is another a march further west 
at Beni Tél. Lohba is a station of « peshkdr or sub-collector of 
the land-revenue, subordinate to the taheildér of Sr{uagar. The 
traveller's bungalow is built on a flat under Gairsen at an eleva- 
tion of 5,360 feet above the level of the sea. 

Mr. Lushington, when Commissioner of Kumaon, used to reside 
at Rithiya for a sbort time during the year. It has been proposed 
to remove the offices of the Senior Assistant Commissioner from 
Péori to Lohba, but as this would leave a large tract of country, 
wild and rugged in the extreme, far removed from the personal 
supervision of an European officer, the scheme has found littlo 
favour with the responsible authorities. The patti of Lohba is 
famed for its fertility. Owing to its being surrounded by the high 
ranges of Dudutoli and Bydnsi, drought is hardly if ever 
known. Irrigation, too, can be practised and the people possess ia 
their upland pastures grazing grounds for large herds of cattle, and 
oan therefore manure their lands to a greater extent than is common 
elsewhere. There are mines of copper and iron worked by miners 
from Kumaon and slates of a good description are also found 
here. Lohba is named from the fort of the same name which ig 
to be seen on the summit of a high vonical hill on the boundary 
between Kamaon and GarhwAl. The walls and remains of build- 
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ings still exist, and show that the fort must have been of consider- 
able extent. It stands immediately above the right bank of the 
Ramganga river, and in olden times was the soene of many a stiff 
fight between the peoplc of Garhw4l and Kumaon.! It was also 
garrisoned by the Gorkhdlis during their stay in Garhwal.’ 

From Gani the road passes across the Ramganga by an iron 
suspension bridge, and thence up the valley of one of its tributaries 
‘the Khetsir’ in a north-north-westerly direction between the 
ridge marked by the Gail-ke-poli (4,053 feet) and Kunkhet peaks 
on the west and that marked by the Khetséri (4,531) and Jamariya 
peaks on the east. These meet together at the head of tho valley 
in the Lohbagarh peak (6,272 feet) on the east and the Dhauli on 
the west, both crowned by forts, while the road ascends between 
them by the Panuwa-khél or pass, near which is the Garhwal 
boundary close to Semalkhet mine. From the pass a descent of 
one mile leads to the Ohiraunjiya or Mehalchauri bridge of 79 
feet span acrcss the Rimganga. Thence the road keeps to the 
left bank of the river in the same direction to the junction 
of the Bingidhér road vid Silkot close under the Rithiya tea- 
factory. Here at Saonli is a common encamping-ground, but 
most go on to the Sauna or Lohba bungalow. To the west the 
great Dudiutoli range occupies the entire horizon: the Malkhori 
pass on the Bungidhér road is 8,042 feet high and thence a path 
leads to the southern peak (10,180 feet) and the northern peak 
(10,188 feet). On the east, too, a line of noble hills forms the 
watershed between the Pindar and the Ramganga as far as Diwé- 
li-khal, viz., Kankra (10,062 feet}; Kanpur (9,522), whence passes 
the road to Narfyan-bugr and Kanda! (8,533). The scenery on 
this part of the road is very fine; the mountains around are well 
clothed with timber and are of a sufficient height above the road 
to look like mountains, 

Lohbs, a patti of parganah Chandpur in British Garhwél, is 
bounded on the north by Pattis Sili Chandpur, Sirgur and 
Pindarw&r ; on the south by the Chaukot pattis of Kumaon ; on 
the west by Patti Choprakot, and on the east by Patti Giwér. 
Mr. Beckett writes:—“ I have a low opinion of their (Lohba 


people) character, which I am puzzled to account for, as were also 
* Gaz. XT, 596, 560, 572, 3 Ibid, 666, 792. 
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Messrs. Traill and Batten. Lohba should from its position, soil 
and market advantages, be one of the most presperous in the dis- 
trict. Except those at the head of the valley, the villages have 
not beer. heavily assessed. I think that the cause of this may be 
due to the prolonged struggles with the Kumaonis and Gorkhilis, 
which has given a martial character to the people and with the 
cessation of the necessity for it they have not yet given up their 
martial aspirations.” Many overflowed into the Khetsdr valley 
at the conquest, where the soil is better and its prosperity in a 
measure compensates for the backwardness in Lohba. The land- 
revenue of this patti is collected with that of Patti Khansar and 
paid into the peshkdri; both aggregated in 1864 for land-revenue 
and sadabart Rs. 2,184 and for gtinth Rs. 72, paid by 4,854 souls, 
The patti comprises the tract drained by the upper waters of the 
western RAmganga rising on the northern slopes of the Dédatoli 
range (10,180 fect). iohba, besides being the head-quarters of 
the tea-factories of Chandpur, has iron mines ut Semalkhet, Kal- 
ban, Ké&limatti, Mehalchauri, Mailpakha, Nauligadhera and 
Dwarigfr all in working order, and old mines at Gwar, Kanigar 
and Naupdti. There are copper mines at Agarsera. 

Lohughat, 2 villago and oid military cantonment in patti 
Regarob&n and parganah Kali Kumaon, is situate on the Lolu 
river six miles north of Champawat and ten miles north of Chhi- 
rapdni, 15 miles from the Nepal frontier and 53 miles east from 
Almora, in north latitude 29°-247-2”" and east longitude 80°-77- 
53,” at an elevation of 5,510 feet above the level of the sea. About 
twenty miles lower dowa the Lohu or Lohavati joins the Kali on 
the right bank. The population in 1872 numbered 98, and in 1881 
there were 154 (64 females). Lohughat occupies a pleasant tract of 
grassy undolating ground sprinkled with deoddrs. It was formerly a 
cantonment for troops, but bas been abandoned for a long time, owing 
to the difficulty of access and the unhealthy nature of the country 
through which the principal roads to it from the plains lie. It iy 
open on the west to the extent of the valley for three miles or so, 
but on other sides is inclosed by high and precipitous hills. The 
barracks and bungalows still exict sid are kept io repair. The 
average temperature is 60° and the range is from #0° an January 


and February (1836) to 82° in May. Jn Septembor 72° were 
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registered, in October 68°, and in November 59°. The climate is 
considered healthy, though new-comers are found to suffer from 
the common forms of indigestion. Fevers, rhoumatism, goitre, 
and acute ophthalmia are prevalent among the natives. 

The granite of Champdwat here disappears and gives place to 
blue clay slate in vertical strata with some quartz. The ground 
rises gently towards the north and about three miles distant is 
backed by the grassy, saddle-back mountain called Jhim (6,957 
feet) along which passes the road to Pithoragarh. This peak 
belongs to a range continued on the south-east to Khilpati by a 
level wooded ridge covered with Quercus incana and Rhododendron 
arboreum. The groves of deoddre near Sui are partioularly fiue, 
and the tree scems to have spread and perpetuated itself here for 
centuries ; but ncither here nor in any other part of Kumaon is it 
indigenous, and it is only found near temples and villages, and never 
on the open mountain. There are two roads to Pithoragarh, one 
by the Kolakot village to Dhuryara and the new and better one 
by Raikot to Chhira. The tea-plantations of Mr. Lyall at Raikot 
and other two in the station are carefully cultivated and in full 
bearing, but are too far away from the market to be capable of 
yielding very profitable returns. Hence to Champéwat crossing 
the Lohu by a suspension bridge 64 miles, to Diuri, 15 miles, 
and to Janakpur 15 miles, crossing the Ladhiya at Chalthi. 

Kedarsath, a temple situate in Patti Malli Kalfpbat in parga- 
nah Nagpur of British GarhwaAl, lies in north latitude 30 °-447-15” 
and east longitude 79°-6’-337 at an elevation of 11,753 feet 
above the level of the sea. Tho temple is built on a ridge jutting 
out at right angles from the snowy range below the peak of Ma- 
hfApanth. It stands near the head of the valley of the Mandakini 
on a level spot, and is a handsome building with a neat facade 
adorned on either side with niches and 
images. A tower behind built of grey 
stone and surmounted by a gilded pinnacle forms the adytum of 
the shrine. In front of the temple are two rows of masonry houses 
for the accommodation of pilgrims and behind is the courtyard 
forming the residence of the pandas or officiating priests. Tho 
present structure, according to Mr. Traill, is of recent construction, 
the original building having fallen to ruin, It is dedicated to 
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Sadéshiu, a form of Siva who, flying from the P&ndavas, took 
refuge here in the form of a buffalo, and finding himself hard 
pressed dived into the ground leaving, however, his hinder parts 
on the surface, still au object of adoration here, The remaining 
portions of the god are worshipped at four other places along the 
Himélayan chain; the arms (Sahu) at Tungnéth; the face (mukh) 
at Rudrnéth;. the belly (nddhi) at Madh-Mabeswar and the 
hair (jete) and head at Kalpeswar. These together form the 
‘Panch Kedér,’ the pilgrimage tu which places in succession forms 
a great object to the Hindu devotes. The rdwals or head-priests 
of all these temples are on the same establishment and subordinate 
to the Kedéra&éth rdwal, who is of the Jarigam sect from Mysore. 
He only officiates at Guptkéshi and Ukhimath, while his chela or 
adopted son, goes to Kedérnéth for the pilgrim season from the 
middle of May to the end of October. The rdwale of the other 
temples retire at the same time, those from Tangnéth to Mokh; 
from Rudrenéth to Gopeewar; from Madh-Maheswar and Kodér- 
néth to Ukhimath and from Kalpeswar to Urgam. 

The routes to Kedérndth are two, that vié Karnprayig, Chimoli 
Tungn&th, and Ukbimath and that general- 
ly followed from Hardwér by Srinagar and 
Rudrprayfg along the Mandékini river. Both routes unite at 
Kharaokoti and all the stages and resting places are separately 
noticed. Kharaokoti is 11 miles 5 furlongs and 36 poles from 
the temple. To P&ti, where there is a bridge of 33 feet span, there 
is an ascent of 19 chains and descent 64 chains: to Saundwira 
(a 68-feet bridgo) undulating for 89 chains. From Gaurikund 
(229 chains) the road is bad and intersected with numerous ravines, 
and very undulating. But from this place commences some of 
the wildest and most rugged scenery in the Hima!ays. There are 
hot springs here, also an object of reverence. To Bhimudiyér the 
distance is 290 chains and to the Kedar bridge 324 chains, 

The road follows the course of the river sometimes only a fow 
feet and sometimes a thousand feet above, while on each side the 
mountains rise four to five thousand feet almost perpendicalarly 
and clothed thickly with forest. So narrow is this gorge that it 
is possible often at five hundred feet from the bed of the river to 
throw a stone from ono side to the other. At intervals along tho 
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road there are magnificent cascades and numerous small tribu- 
taries pouring down in every possible form. At one point, the water 
comes from a considerable height in as perfect a jet as if it had 
been constructed by artificial means, and falls into a basin of 
rock which it has hollowed out for itself. The stream again rises 
from it almost unbroken and, forming an arch, descends on the 
road in spray. Higher up near Kedar some of the streams are 
nearly lukewarm and several of them are highly impregaated with 
sulphur. At Bhim-udiydr there are a number of caves cut out of 
the rock used as a halting place, and said to have been su used by 
Bhima and the Pandavas. Hence the road goes up the valley of 
the Kedérganga torrent almost due east until within a mile of the 
temple when it turns to the north. The atmosplierical phenomena 
resembling the Barisa] guns are observed here. The great pil- 
grim road constructed and marked out by Mr. Traill, while Commis- 
sioner of Kumaon, must have been a work of groat labour and 
difficulty, and has resulted in saving the lives of thousands. 

From time immemorial, pilgrims from all parts of India have 
toiled through these mountains to visit the 
three great shrines of Gangotri, Kedar and 
Badari, all placed on the one great group of snowy peaks separat- 
ing the Alaknanda from the Bhagirathi river, the two which toge- 
ther form the Ganges, The latter though much inferior in volume 
is considered in the Purdéuas to be the more sacred. Although, 
however, the reputation of Lhe Alaknanda does not equal that of 
the Bhdgirathi, it is on the banks of tho former river that the most 
celebrated places of Hindu pilgrimago are found. Gangotri, 


Pilgrims. 


little above which the Bhagirathi issues from its glacier, or accord- 
ing to Hindu mythology where tho hcaven-born goddess firet 
descended upon the earth, is a spot of the highest sanctity, but it 
fails to attract the crowds of pilgrims who every year visit the 
sources of the Alaknanda. How this preference of the less sacred 
stream had its origin, cannot now be determined. Possibly the 
superior sanctity of the Bh4girathi may be only the poetical inven- 
tion of a later age, which has failed to shake the traditional feel- 
ing, older than any books, that salvation was to bo found more 
easily on the banks of the greater river. The sources of the Ganges 
were objects of veneration and of pilgrimage long before the 
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foundation of the temples which now exist there. Austerities and 
acts of devotion performed in the Himélaya seem ta have had a 
special virtue from the most ancient times. We find examples 
of this in the extracts from the sacred books already given in the 
previous volume. 

Pilgrims begin to enter the hills after the fair at Hardwér. This 
great assemblage is held on the first day of the month of Baishkh, 
the commencement of the Hinda solar year, which corresponds 
with the entry of the sun into the sign of Aries or Mesha. Accord- 
ing to our reckoning this takes place about the 25th of March, 
but in conseqnence of the erroneous calculation by the Hindu astro- 
nomers of the true length of the solar year, similar to that error 
which made it necessary for Pope Gregory to omit ten days from 
the calendar, the great day of the fair at Hardwér now falls on 11th 
or 12th of April. Every twelfth year the planet Jupiter ( Vritas- 
pati) isin the sign Aquarius (kumbia) at the time of the sun’s entry 
into Aries. These are occasions of peculiar sanctity, and the fairs 
in these years called ‘ kumbi,’ after the Sanskrit name of Aquarius, 
are attended by vast multitudes of people. Every sixth year, or 
half way between two kumbhs, the number of visitors is also very 
great. On the day of which the Hardwér Fair is the anniversary, 
the Ganges is said to have first appeared upon the earth. Pious 
pilgrims flock from all parts of India to bathe in the sacred river 
and wash away their sins. At the present time a large and very 
conspicueus portion of the bathers at Hardwér come from the 
Panjib and distant parts of Rajputina. Religion, however, is not 
the sole incentive that draws these crowds together. Trade and 
Amusement are as mach thought of. Several hundred thousand 
people are supposed to be no extraordinary gathering, and occa- 
sionally in a kumbh year the numbers have been estimated as high 
as two millions. But there can be little doubt that this is an 
exaggeration and half this number will perhaps be near the truth. 

A small proportion only of the bathers at Hardwér accompbsh 
the pilgrimage to Kedér and Badari. The more bigoted Saivas 
visit Kedar only, and some Vaishnavas in like manner only pay 
their devotions at Badari, but the great mass of pilgrims attend 
both shrines. The Vaishnava worship is so much more popular in 

Upper India that Badari is considered by far the more sacred of the 
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two. There is little doubt that to Sankara Acharya is due the re- 
establishment of the efficacy of pilgrimages to the two great shrines, 
and it is probable that theso institutions have retained to the pre- 
sent day much of the organisation which Sankara himself gave to 
them. 

The institution of which the temple at Kedarnéth forms a part 
is a good example of what we may fairly 
call the monasteries of the Hindus. The 
constitution of these establishments has been well desoribed by 
Professor Wilson. ‘ The maths, asthals, or akdras,” he writes, 
“the residences of the monastic communities of the Hindus, are 
scattered over the whole country ; they vary in structure and extent 
according to the property of which the proprietors are possessed ; 
but they generally comprehend a set of huts or chambers for the 
Mahant or Superior and his permanent pupils, a temple, sacred 
to the deity whom they worship, or the Samadh or Shrine of the 
founder of the sect, or some eminent teacher ; and a Dharmeala, 
one or more sheds or buildings for the accommodation of the men- 
dioants or travellers, who are constantly visiting the math ; ingress 
and egress are free to all, and indeed a restraint upon personal 
liberty seems never to have entered into the conception of any of 
the religious legislators of the Hindus. The math is under 
the entire control of a Mahant, with a certain number of 
residents, chelas or disciples ; their number varies from three or 
four to thirty or forty, but in both cases there are always a num- 
ber of vagrants or out-members ; the resident chelas are usually 
the elders of the body with a few of the younger as their attendants 
and scholars ; and it is from the senior or more proficient of these 
avcetics, that the mahant is nominally elected. In some instances, 
however, where the mahant has a family, the situation descends 
in the line of his posterity 5 where an election is to be effected, it 
is conducted with much solemnity, and presents a curious picture 
of a regularly organised system of Church policy amongst these 
apparently unimportant and straggling communities.” Keddrnath, 
although of moro importance than most institutions of the kind, 
is in all essential points a math similar to those which have been 
doscribed in the preceding- extract, The community belongs to 

the sect of Saiva ascetics called Jangama ; and the Mahant, or as 
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he is hore called, the rdwal, as well as his chelas, must all be people 
of Malabar. The Jangamas here, ae everywhere elee, worship 
Siva, or as he is more commonly called in these parts of India, 
Mahfdeo, under the form of the linga. Throughout these moun- 
tains Mahddeo, the god of everything terrible and destructive, is 
always represented by this emblem, o symbol of the beliof that 
destruction implies generation and reproduction in some other form, 
the belief that has the scientific basis that ‘nothing is lost.’ The 
worship has often been made a matter of reproach to Hindus, but 
io this part of India, as a rule, such accusations have no foundation. 
The worship of the linga, as we have already seen, ia free from all 
grossness, and to use the words of Professor Wilson, “ it requires a 
rather lively imagination to trace any resemblance in its symbol 
to the object which it is supposed to represent.” 

The ceremonies to be observed by pilgrims are very simple, con- 
sisting of a few prostrations at various places, snd hearing a short 
ritual and discourse from the officiating priest. The pilgrim carries 
away in sealed jars from the sacred pool some water which is high- 
ly charged with iron and salphur. Close to the temple is a pre- 
cipice on the way to the Mahfpanth peak known as the ‘ Bhairab 
Jhamp,’ from which in former times devotees used to fling them- 
selves, but this practige was put a stop to by Mr. Traill. Before 
proceeding to execute their design it was usual to inscribe their 
names and the dates on the walls of the neighbouring temples. 
That at Gopeswar has several such records chiefly of Dakhini and 
Bengali pilgrims; the freshest cut bears a date corresponding to 
1820 A.D. The income of the temple is derived fram endowments 
consisting of 54 villages, with 4 rental of Rs. 857 a year, and offer- 
ings varying from 5,000 to 10,000 rapees anoually. The school, 
formerly supported by the Rawal, has been allowed to decline. 

Khansar, a patti of parganab Badbén, in British Garhwal, is 
bounded on the north by Pindarwér; on the west by Lohba; and 
on the south and east by Kumaon: it was formed from patti Pin- 
darwér in 1864. It occupies the highly mountainous tract to the 
north of the western Rimganga daring its course from Mebalchaari 
to Kumaon The Jand-revenue is paid into the Lohba pesbkéri. 

Kharayat, o pattiof parganah Shor, ia Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north by Barabisi and Askot ; on the west by Seti Talla ; 
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on the south by Mahar ; aud on the east by Kharakdes. It lies to 
the north of Pithoragarh and the road from the latter station 
running north bifurcgtes at Sathling in this patti, the one branch 
ranning north-west to Thal and the other north to the Dérma 
pattis, Marh and Dungari are villages close to Sachling ; Lama- 
khet is on the Thal road, and Satgar on the Askot road. Dhvaj 
or Dhaj, a remarkable peak a little south-east of Satgar, has an 
elevation of 8,149 feet above the level of the sea in longitude 
80°-19’-587 and latitude 29°-39’-25%. The drainage mostly flows 
westward into the K4lapani, a tributary of the Ramganga. The 
assessable area comprises 1,428 O&fsis, of which 397 are cultar- 
able and 1,031 are cultivated (419 irrigated). The land-tax 
yielded Rs. 324 in 1815: Rs. 512 in 1820, and Rs. 671 in 1843. 
The existing assessment of Rs. 1,583 gives a rate of Rs. 1-1-2 per 
acre on the whole assessable area, and Rs. 1-7-9 per acre on the 
cultivation. The population at settlement numbered 2,001 souls, 
of whom 1,049 were males. The patwa&ri resides in Bhulgaonu and 
there is a school in Satsilingi. 

Kharahi, a patti of parganah Chaugarkha in Kumaon, lies 
between Kithag4r and the Sarju-at Bageswar. It is bounded on 
the north and west almost as far as the Papi peak by the road from 
Bageswar to Almora by Someswar, thence an irregular line sepa- 
rates it from Rithégfr on tne sduth;: the Sarju river forms the 
north-eastern and eastern boundary separating it from the Kam- 
syfr patti. The two eastern roads from Almora pess through 
this sub-division on either side of the Rupdeo peak (5,502 feet). 
The assessable area comprises 1,213 bisie, of which 540 are cul- 
turable and 673 are cultivated (99 irrigated). The assessment in 
1815 amounted to Rs, 69 : in 1820 to Rs. 181: in 1843 to Rs. 223: 
and is now Rs. 886, which falls on the total assessable area at 
Re. 0-11-8 per acre and on the cultivated aren at Rs. 1-5-0. A 
small patch of 11 disis ia held free of revenue. The population at 
the time of settlement numbered 1,126 souls, of whom 585 were 
males. 


The name of the patti is probably derived from the large quantities of steatite 
found there. It in more remarkable for the mines of soapstone and copper and its 
Juxuriant forests of Pinus longifolia than for its agricultural resourees. These were 
never great, for in 182] Mr. Traill wrote :—‘' This small sub-division is now gradually 
recovering from, the state uf deterioration to which it had fallen under the late 
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government. The forests at one time harboured so many tigers thet the villages had 
been deserted on account of them.’ Ovnsequently the Gorkhéli settlement of 1807 
showed only fourteen hamlets with « total ares of 162 bteis, of which only 76 were 
cultivated and assessed at Rs. 80. It subsequently became ajdgfr of Ham 86h. In 
1821, the assemable area increased to 488 bisie with as much more in the area of 
deserted village sites, but only 152 bfsis were cultivated. Of its state in 1840 Mr. 
Batten writes.—‘‘ Although it is true that the villages are all surrounded by forests, 
and that those having the best irrigated lands near the Sarju are in insalubrious 
situations where only cultivation by non-resident tenants oan be introduced, still the 
people of Khar&hi possess a market for their produce olose to their homes at Bdgeswar 
and amongst the Bhotiyas, who in the winter pasture their cattle and sheep in their 
forests. The copper mines in Eharéhi at present yield but one rupee per annum to 
the State, and have been practically abandoned by their lessees, who are only the Negi 
thokdérs of the patti. From the reports en the quality and extent of the ores, * 
would sppear that capital and skill would render the mines of this patti valuable and 
important. The nature of the soil—(steatitic and taleose mud with springs) in which 
the cupriferous deposits occur, render the efforts at’ working the mines by the neigh- 
bouring zem{ndérs, fruitless. The ores of iron are plentiful in various parts of Chau- 
garkha, and are worked at thirteen different spots, at one of whioh (Thiratoli iv 
Dirin) magnetic ore is found. Goitre prevails to a great extent in Chaugarkha, espe- 
cially in. Rangor and Dé&rGn, with its usual occasional accompaniment of cretinism.”’ 
At the recent settiement 26 villages were transferred to Talla KatyGr and one to Dig. 
The patwéri resides at Khdékar where there is a school. 

Kharakdes, or Kharkdes, a patti of parganah Shor in Ku- 
maon, is bounded on the north by Talla Askot ; on the west by 
Kharéyat and Mahar ; on the east by the K4li; and on the south by 
Nayades. This patti was formed from Mahar at the recent settle- 
ment. The villages are all very small. The assessable area com- 
prises 373 Utsie, of which 167 are culturable and 206 are cultivated 
(14 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Rs. 80 in 1815 : Rs. 34 in 1820; 
and Rs. 59 in 1843. The assessment is now Rs, 214, which falls on 
the whole area at Rs. 0-9-2 per acre, and on the cultivation at 
Rs. 1-0-7 per acre. The population comprised 259 males and 235 
females at settlement. The patwari resides in Bhulgaon. 

Khaspurja, the name given to the sub-division of Barahmandal 
lying around Alntora. {t is so called because it was given out by 
the Chands in grants to the followers of the Court. At the recent 
settlement it contained an aseessable area of 3,893 Disis, of which 
916 were culturable and 2,977 were cultivated (112 irrigated). 
The land-revenuo in 1815 amounted to Rs. 762; in 1820 fo 
Re. 1,110; in 1843 to Rs. 1,678, and was fixed at Rs. 4,020 in 


1865, which falls at Re. 1-0-6 per aere on the total assessabl ¢ 
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area and at Rs. 1-5-7 per acre on the cultivation. The population 
at settlement numbered 10,749 souls, of whom 5,144 were females, 
much less than the real number if the moveable population of the 
bazfr be incladed. Up to 1864, Khaspurja contained but very 
few villages. At the settlement it received over sixty villages 
from Talla Syfnara, 22 from Uchydr and three from Lakhanpur, 
which together now form a fair-sized patti. 

Khatali, a patti of parganah Mallé Saldn in British GarhwaAl, 
is bounded on the north by pattis Saindhfr and Sé4bali ; on che 
south by Iriyakot and Gujaru; on the east by patti Malla Chaukot 
of Kamaon, and on the west by patti Kolagér. The principal vil- 
lages lie in the valley of the Khétaliagadh, one of the principal 
feeders of the Eastern Nyér. The roads from Dhéron and Rém- 
nagar to Péori unite in the southern portion of the patti and ran 
northwards by Ghansy4li crossing the Khataligadh and bifurcating 
again at Domaila where one branch proceeds westward to Péori 
and a second northward to Kaindr, passing the Almora and Pfori 
road at the Baijirau bridge across the Nyér. The patwfri resides 
in Chandoli and collects the Jand-revenae including sadabart. 

Khati, a village and halting-place on the route to the Pindari 
glacier, is situate in north latitude 30°-7’-457 and east longitude 
79°-59’-307 in patti Malla Danpur of Kamaon, seven miles from 
Dhékuri (q.v.) 64 from Almora and sia from Diwéli, and now has 


a travellers’ bungalow without attendants. 

The vegetation between Lwarkhet and Kh&ti differs very much from that 
further south. The Hemiphragma heterophylla appears with the fAharsu oak 
(Quercus semecarpifolius), Pyrus baccata (ban mehal) and the Rhododendron barbatum 
(chimul) on the west side of Dh&kuri Binéyék. Here aleo occur Pyrus lanata 
(guliau), Pyrus crenata (maul, mawli) and foliolosa (auliya,huliya). Other trees and 
shrubs are, agroand raspberry with white flowers and orange fruit known ssgangir, 
Rubus rugosue (Don), Viburnum nervosum (gintya), V. cotinifolium (guiya), Mil- 
lingtonia dillenifolia (gwep), Cotoneaster affints (raus, ridns), Elaagnus arborea 
(gtwds), Kadbura grandifora (s‘langttt), Panaz decomposita, Sabia campanulata 
Rhus teeturee, Frarinus floribunda (angan), Acer villoeum and cultratum, Alnus 
obtustfolia (uttsh), Cornus macrophylla (ruchiya), Betula cylindrostachya (haour or 
shaoul). Aroongst the plants are Gualtheria nummularioides (bhdlubor), Anemone 
diseolor (hahariya), Parnassia nubicola, Strobilanthes Wallichii, Euphrasta officin1- 
lia, Geranium Wallichianum, Veronica chamedrys or Teucrium, Halenie elliptica, 
Pedicularie megalantha, Siblalaia procumtens, Lycopodium subulatum (tula makha), 
Roscara spicata, Hedychium spicatum and Spiranthes amena. Paonia Emodi (bht- 
niya nar) abounds in the glades here and higher up (Mudden). 
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Khatsytin, a potti of parganah Bérabsyin of British Garh- 
wil, is bounded on the north by patti Ghurdursyfin of parganah 
Dewalgarh ; on the east by the some patti and patti Mawélsyan 
of parganah Chaundkot; on the south by patti Kapbolsyuin and on 
the west by the same patti and patti Paiduleyin. The patwéri 
of Kepholsyun, residing in Sakhydna, collects the land-revenue. 
This patti comprises a small tract of land on the right bank of the 
Western Nyér as far south as the Ir stream. 

Khilpatti-ph4t, a patti of parganah K4li Kumaon in Kumaon, 
is bonnded on the north by Regaruban ; on the west by Sai Bisung ; 
on the east by Gumdes; and on the south by Chardl Talla. Khil- 
patti-ph&t was separated from Regaruban at the recent settlement, 
from which it received 16 villages. The principal are Buldni and 
Kot. The assessable area amounts to 2,466 bteis, of which 1,076 
are culturable and 1,390 are cultivated (50 irrigated). The land- 
revenue amounted to Rs. 518 in 1815; Rs. 779 in 1820; Rs. 954 
in 1843, and now stands at Rs. 1,531, which falls on the whole 
area under cultivation at Ks. 1-1-7 per acre, and on the total assess- 
able area at Rs. 0-9-10 per acre. The population at settlement 
comprised 1,386 males and 1,293 females. The patwéri resides in 
Khaten, where there is a school. 

Khoh or Koh, a stream rising in the Langdér range of hills in 
Garbwfi at an elevation of 6,400 feet above the level of the sea in 
latitude 29°-56’ and longitude 78°-40’ in the Salén parganah. 
The Khoh takes a direction south-west by west and debouches from 
the bills at the mart of Kobdwara, or as it is more commonly called 
Kotdwara, from which place a canal has been taken from it for the 
purpose of irrigating the Bhabar lying on its left bank. After 
leaving Kotdwéra the Khoh is joined by the Saneh nadi and flows 
towards Nagina in the Bijnor district, where another canal is taken 
from it, and finally after 6 course of abont 65 miles it joins the 
Western Rémganga At. Kotdwéra during the cold season the Khoh 
has a volume of about 40 cubic feet per second, but in the rains it 
is a deep and rapid river, as it has a large drainage area. Lievation 
above the sea at Kotdw&ra 1,305 feet, at Sanehi chauki in latitude 
29°-41’-107 and longitude 78°-33’-39" the elevation is 1,008 feet. 

Kimgadigar, a patti or sub-division of parganab Chaundkot in 
British Garhwé4l, is bounded on the south by the Taldin patti of 
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parganah Malla Saldo, and on all other sides by pattis of its own 
parganab. The sub-division is drained by the upper waters of the 
Machhldd stream, a tributary of the Ny4r. The road from Péori to 
Dhéron passes through the south-western corner. The patwéri of 
Piogala Pékha, residing in Kande, collects the land-revenue of this 
patti. Chamnaon, where there is a traveller’s rekt-house, lies in 
longitnde 78°-56’ and latitude 29°-51’. There is an iron mine at 
Gudari in this patti. 

Kolagar, a patti of parganah Malla Salan ia British Garhwal, 
is bounded on the south and west by the eastern Nyfr river ; on 
the north by patti Garfrsyuin of parganah Chaundkot and patti 
Taldin of parganah Malla Salén and on the east by pattis Saindhér 
and Khatali of the same parganah. The rond from Pfori to 
Dbéron passes through this patti by Kunj and P&niyakhet to the 
Nyar river at Chaur4ni, about seven miles. ‘The Alsa peak above 
Gudari between Kola and Ktinj attains a height of 6,685 feet 
above the level of the sea. The patwari of Taldin, residing in 
Chaur§ani, collects the land-revenue 

Kosi, Kosila or Kaushflya, a river rising in patti Borarhu 
Palla of parganah Bérahmandal in Kumaon in latitude 29°-50 
and longitude 79°-35,’ is fed from the streams collecting along the 
eastern slopes of the high chain of hills in that patti comprising 
Birchuwa (8,427 feet); Gopélkot (9,050); Bhadkot (9,086) and 
Barha Pinn&éth and the northern declivity of Milkali (7,470 feet), 
On the east, the range containing the Kaus4ni tea-plantation forms 
the watershed between the Kosi and the Gumti, a tributary of the 
Sarju and eventually of the Kali on the extreme east, while the 
Kosi joins the Ramganga and eventually the Ganges on the extreme 
west. The Kosi forms a tolerable stream by the time it reaches 
the broad valley at Someswar in latitude 29°-467-40” and longitude 
79°-38’-55” at an elevation of above 4,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here it receives the drainage of the southern declivities of 
Bhadkot and Milkali on the right bank and another stream on the 
left bank. It has a course hence of about twelve miles in a south- 
easterly direction through the Talla Sydoara patti to Hawalbigh 
where it is crossed by an iron, suspension bridge on the Almora road. 
In this course it receives numerous mountain torrents on either 


side, and has a fall of about 1,000 feet. Below HawAlbagh it is joined 
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on the right bank by the Néoa Kosi which drains the valley tra 
versed by the bridle road from Almora to Raénikhet to the west of 
the Kosi valley and is also crossed by a bridge on the cart road, 
Hence the course inclines to the south-west winding along the 
western declivity of K4élimat and the hill on which Almors is built 
and finding an exit between the eastern base of Siyahi Devi 
(7,186 feet) and the south-western prolongation of the Almora 
ridge at Chaunsila, it receives the Suwal on its left bank. Pre- 
viously to its confluence with the Suwaél it is twenty-six yards 
wide with a rough bed of large stones and fordable, being only 
twenty inches deep inthe cold weather. At this point where the 
elevaticn above the sea is about 3,300 feet it takes a course general- 
ly west by Khairna, receiving on the right bank the Ulabugr and 
Kich-gadh streams from parganah Phaldakot. Close by at Bujan 
the elevation above the sea is 2,862 feet. The course continues 
thence more decidedly wost and for a portion of the way north-west 
to Mohan with an elevation of 1,586 feet above the level of the sea. 
Hence it turns abraptly to the south-east and subsequently south 
by Dhikuli, entering the plains at Ramnagar in latitude 29°-23’-34” 
and longitude 79°-10’-87 with an elevation of 1,204 feet above the 
level of thesea. Owing to the steep gradient (one in one hundred) 
of the bed of the Kosi from Ukhal-dhanga to Rémnagar, the 
surface of the channel is strewn with boulders. On the right bank 
from Kumariya to Dhikuli there are numerous torrents with very 
steep beds through which the drainage water in the rains pours 
down with great velocity: often joining the Kosi by numerous 
channels, and, where they are confined to few, being sometimes very 
destructive. From Ukhal-dhdinga to Bujan the principal rock is a 
hard quartzose sandstone running into metamorphic quartz, The 
quartzose sandstone, however, only retains its distinct form up to 
about three miles above Ukhal-dhunga. Mr. Ryall found the aver- 
age discharge of the Kosi opposite Mohan to be 310 cubic feet per 
second. The width of the stream being 60 feet, average depth 1-4 
feet and velocity 2°5 miles per hour. There are many islands 
covered with Khai: and sieu trees. The whole route from Mohan 
down to Ramnagar is one of extraordinary beauty and affords 
scenery of the most savage and rich description such as would 
delight a Salvator Rosa. Beyond this it receives the Dhabke, a 
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smal] stream flowing through the Kota Bbébar, on its left bank. 
dt then takes a southerly direction through the plains for about 
seventy miles and falls into the Ramganga in latitude 28°-41’ and 
longitude 79°-1’ after a total course of between 140 and 150 miles. 
At Rampur, eleven miles above the confluence, it is but a sinall 
stream from December to June and is fordable, but during the rains 
can only be crossed by a ferry. At Dariydl between Morf&dabad 
and Naini Tél there is a ferry where in the height of the rains it 
often takes several hours to cross the river. 

Kosyan Malla, a patti of parganah Phaldékot in Kumaon, is a 
long narrow strip of land lying along the right bank of the Kosi 
river from the summit of the watershed to the banks of the river 
along which the Almora road runs to Ramnagar and contains the 
villages of Kbairni (received from Dhuraphat) Korurh and Burdon. 
It is bounded on the west by Chauth&n ; on the north by Dhira- 
phat; on the east by the same patti and on the south by Uchakot 
and Simalkha. The nasexsable area comprises 1,360 dtsis, of which 
349 are culturable and 595 are cultivated (144 irrigated). The 
land-revenue in 1815 amounted to Rs. 336; in 1820 to Rs. 378; 
and in 1843 to Rs. 459. It is now Rs. 875, which falls on the total 
assessable area at Rs. 1-3-7 per acre and on the cultivation at 
Rs. 1-7-6 per acre. The population at settlement numbered 1,261 
souls, of whom 641 were males. The patwari resides in Joshi- 
khola, where there is a school. 

Kosyan Talla, a patti of parganah Phaldékot in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by pattis Kakalasaun Malla and Chanthaa ; 
on the east by the latter patti; on the south by patti Kota Talla ; 
and on the west by pattis Kota Talla and Sult Talla. The Kosi 
runs through this patti nearly due west from Punt-pipal by Amel, 
Siti, where the Almora and Ranikhet roads to Ramnagar unite, 
and Bishmoli to Ukhal-dinga in the Kota Talla patti. The coun- 
try is rocky and difficult, and has but little cultivation, The prin- 
cipal villages are Kuthimi, Siti and Amel. The assessable area 
comprises "892 bisis, of which 153 are culturable and 738 are cul- 
tivated (410 irrigated). Tbe land-tax in 1815 amounted to 
Rs. 449; in 1820 to Rs. 666; in 1843 to Rs 650; and is now 
Rs. 1,410, which falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 1-9-6 per 
acre, and on the cultivated area at Rs. 1-14-9 per acre The 
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population at settlement numbored 1,257 souls, of whom 619 were 
males. 

Kots, a parganah in Kumaon comprises two pattis, the Malla and 
Talla, each of which is separately noticed. The totals given under 
the statistics of the Malla patti show the parganah statistics, The 
incidence of the land-tax on the whole asscossable arca of the two 
pattis falls at Re. 1-0-2 per acre and on the ealtivation at Rs. 1-9-6 
per acre. There are 51 mahdls or estates comprising 67 villages. 
The population in 1872 numbered 3,236 males and 2,147 females. 

The small villege and fort of Kota with Debipura adjacent, occupy the mouth 
of the Dhabka pass, where the river enters the central plain of the Kota Dén. 
The sources of the Dhabka, the Baur, the Nihél, the Bahmani, and the Bhakra 
rivers are all situate in this parganah; while the Kosi rivor passes through one 
portion on the north of the G&gar range, before it enters the Bhdbar. The 
lower and upper villages are eimilar in all respects to those of Chhakhéta, but in 
Kota there is no central level tract like the beautiful valley of Bhim Tél. Cha- 
kém is celebruted for its rice, and criminals were banished there to cultivate it on 
account of the unhealthiness of the climate. The main roads from Almorato 
Morédabad and Rémnagor and from Kélidhdngi to Naiol Tél pass through 
Kota, but there are no large villages. The majority are scattered about the 
mountain forests without connection. The best and Jargest estates arc situated 
between the heads of the Dhabka and the Balmani rivers on the spurs from the 
great Badhéu-Dhiira peak of the Gégar. There isalsoa cluster of good clear- 
ings at the head of the Baur between the Badhan-biniyak pass and Chfana, the 
well-known monarch of the Naini Tél hills, 

Kota Malla, a patti of parganah Kota in Kumacn, is bounded 
on the north by pattis Kota Talla, Uchakot and Dhaniyakot ; on the 
west by Kota Talla ; on the south by the Kota Bhaébar and on the 
east by parganah Chhakhéta. This patti was separated from 
Pahar Kota at the recent settlement. The entire Kota parganah 
was locally divided into Pahar and Bh&bar, and theformer is now 
comprised in the Malla and Talla pattie, of which the statistics of 


permanent value may be shown thus :— 
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The land-tax falls on the total assessablo area in the Malla patti 
at Re, 0-15-7 per acre and in the Talla patti at one rupee : the 
rates on cultivation are Re. 1-10-8 and Is. 1-8-8 per acre respec- 
tively. 

The more important villages are Kurpékha, Muhrorha, Man- 
goli and Syat. These statistics belong to Kota Pahdr as distin- 
guished from Kota Bhdbar. The patwéri resides in Kota, and 
there is a school in Banjbugr. 

Kota Talla, a patti of parganah Kota in Kumann, is bounded 
on the north by the Kosi river ; on the east by Patti Kosy4n Talla 
and on the south and west by the Bhabar. The statistics are 
given under Kora Matra. The road from Rémnagar to Almora 
passes by Ukhaldhunga in the north of this patti. The more im- 
portant villages are Bh&gni, Dauna, Saurh and Amota. Five 
villages were transferred to Talla Sult at the settlement. The 
patwari resides in Parewa and there is a school in Rewar. 

Kota Bhabar, 1 tract in Kumaon bounded on the north and west 
by Garhwal; on the north and north-east by the Kota pattis and 
Talla Salt ; on the east by the Chhakhata Bhabar and on the south 
by the Tarai district. The Kosiriver from Mohan runs from north 
to south through this patti and along its right bank the road from 
Ramnagar to Paori passes along the Paniydéli Sot to the Ram- 
gauga and that to Masi by the Kath-ki-nau pass. A third road 
branches off by the Thunguli Sot to Kotdwara and a fourth follows 
the Kosi to Almora by the Bobani-ke-gadh. 

In the lower ranges to the north of this patti there is no cultivation and no 
villages. Its most remarkable feature is the Kota Din divided from the Bhabar 
by the practically most easterly portion of the range representing the Siwéliks 
in the Dehra Dau, for its eastern continuation in the Giwidli cliffs south of Naini 
Tal is so closely connected with the outer range of the HimAlaya as to be undistin- 
guishable except to the expert : travelling up from Kéladhangi into the Kota Dén 
atrack leads through forest for some six miles and then over the cultivated lands 
of Haldu-Bajaniya, Pataliya aud Gaintigeon, a little beyond the last of which are 
three large mango groves called the Ukali, Siunath and Bharatgiri groves, in the 
first of which covering some tweuty-five acres is an encamping-ground (2,200 feet) 
immediately north and perhaps 100 fect below the path ia the channel of the 
Dhabka river, about a mile in width, partly cultivated but chiefly given over to 
scrub and shingle. Three distinct terraces are traceable in this channel, formed 
by the river at various epochs, the main and highest bank of boulders and gravet. 
To the south-west the land is irrigated by channels from the Dhabka which is 
totally exhausted in the valley, The village of Kota is a miscrable place about 
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three milcs above Ukali, on the opposite bank of the river where it emerges from 
Pahée Kota by a most megaificent gorge. The course of the streacr is here 
diverted by a bluff on which is the remainsof the old fort, defended by thick stone 
walls, wooded precipices and eut off from the cultivated grounds to the south- 
weet by a narrow but deep ditch. The position is very unhealthy and the Gorkhéli 
garrison had to retire to Dola, a fortified position on a peak to the north-west. 

Ou the same bank but lower down is the romantic temple of Devipur,! 
about 900 feet above the river on a low range of weoded hills, here worked into « 
ridge by a confluent stream which pours down a narrow but wild and lovely dell 
from the north. Hence there are beautiful views of the hills, the outer ranges 
and the Dfin, all still almost enveloped iu forest. Badhan-dbirs doe north of 
Kota has an elevation of 8,408 feet and between it and China over Noli ‘Téi are 
three peaks having an clevation of 6,244, 8,612 (Badbén Toti) and 8,186 fect 
respectively. To tho west the ridge is continued in Sonchuliya (@,504 feet) 
whose spurs run down to the Kosi. The rock at and above the Kota fort is the 
neual sandstone ; above this is limestone; the three western peaks are chiefly 
qQuartzose rock and Budhéu-dhara, the eame mixed with slate, dipping north-cast 
a8 usuul: ap eruption of greenstone occurs at Saur village (6,863 feet) on the 
southern face of Bedhéntoli, 

From Kota to Sitaban about six miles south-west by south the route crosses 
the Dhabke, of which the right bank is high and precipitous and the way through 
a forest of khair (Acacia catechn) trees, Beyond the river, séi trees abound. Tho 
path then follows the Dhaui or Chubul from the castern flank of the Béhmant 
peak near Béhmangaon. Thie at Sitaban joins with the Bébmani from the weste 
ero flauk of the same freak to form the Kichari, an affluent of the Dhabks. The 
scenery around Sitabun is extremely wild and beaatifal , s4! of noblc dimensions 
occupies the plateaus of level, unoultivated laud betweca and weat of the streama 
and to the north is a fine view of the outter range. Therc is no road here and no 
Cultivation, but the temple amid ao finc grove of aeoka trees (Saraca indica) is 
sacred to Sfia, who fled here after escaping from Réwan, The outer ranges to 
the south are high enough for chfr.. From 8itaban to Dhikuli (¢.0.) about balf 
the distance is over high table-land covered with forest, the rest is along a series 
of most picturesque glens, the Goore and acclivities of which are equally élad in 
the same deuse aud beautiful forest, Close on the north rises the most western 
prolongation of the Gagar which terwinates at Dhikuli in this long wooded spar. 
lt sends down a multitude of tyrrents which with those of the northern slopes of 
the Biwélfks form on (be eust the Bundarpéni and on the west the Gaja atresma, 
both of which unite ncar Pipaliya-Geja and fall into the Kosi on the left bank 
opposite Dhikull, Nothing can be more exquisite in scenery than the cliff baoks 
and shaggy hills of the Kosi here enlivened by flights of birds (December) which 
are comparatively wanting in the waterless plateaus. About two miles up the 
river towards Mohan, the hills recede on each side leaving a level valley which 
with the exception of one or two saall clearings, consista of stony Jand covered 
with scrub jungle. 

From Dhbikuli to Ramuagar the road follows tbe right bank of the Kesi, 

one by the high forest land through the Amdunda aud Aimsot cheurs and the 
'J, A,.S Ben, XVII (1), 376. 
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other close to the bed of the river, both meeting ou the edge of the bigh- 
lands in Rémnagar (1,204 feet). Four miles on through fiat ground covered with 
bambu, ber and grass jungle Chilkiya is reached and next to it Ténda. To the 
west along the foot of the hills a road convects with Kotdwira and to the east 
with Barmdeo. From Rémnagar to KéladhGagl, the road passes though clearings, 
jungle and forest, crossing the Kosi by a ford at Sbankarpur and the Dhabka under 
Borwa and a canal and & torrent near Belparéo to Bandarjara, formerly the sito 
of a police out-post. The laat ie about a mile from a base of the low range of the 
Kota Dan. In the south-west of this, about a mile and a half distant, there isa 
copious formation of vesicular calcareous tufa or travertine, forming a cliff over 
one hundred feet high, and most probably constituting the mass of the range, 
which it does on the Kamola pass, about five miles east, where the summit, fur 
beyond the reach of running water, is flored with it. The Karara-gadb, a torreut 
rising to the north of the Kamola pass, encrusts everything with lime to a dis- 
tance of three miles from the hills and possibly much further. This rock at 
Bandarjura is quarried and carried to the plains, From the orest of the cliff 
above mentioned the view over the silent, wide-spreading forest is impressive. 
Fron Bandarjura to Kéladhungi, ten miles, of which five to Kamola and thence 
across the Bhaula to the Moradabad road and into Kéladhingi (¢ v.) Madden. 


Kotauli Malli, a small patti of parganah Kotauli in Kumaon 
lies around the Pidra bungalow on the upper road from Naini Tal 
to Almora. The assessable area amounts to 812 Lisis, of which 153 
are culturable and 659 are cultivated. The Gorkbali assessment 
amounted to Rs. 378, and that of 1843 to Rs. 520, the present 
Jand-tax is Rs. $38, falling at Rs. 1-4-4 per acre on the assessable 
cultivation. Tho population at the time of settlement numbered 
1,474 souls, of whom 768 were females : see further the notice of the 
Talli patti. The patwari resides at Mauna, where there is a school. 

Kotauli Talli, a swall patti of parganah Kotauli in Kumaon, 
lies along the left bank of the Kosi in the Khairna valley below its 
confluence with the Suwal, and is bounded on the south by Dha- 
niyakot, Agar and Ramg&r. The assessable area amounts to 1,601 
bisie, of which 355 are culturable and 1,246 are cultivated (24 irri- 
gated). The Gorkhéli assessment amounted to Rs. 863, increased 
to Rs. 1,046 in 1843, and now fixed at Rs, 1,602, which falls on 
the total assessable arca at onc rupee per acre and on the cultivation 
-at Rs, 1-4-7 per acre. The population at time of settlement num- 
bered 3,715 souls of whom 1,795 were females. The patwéri resides 
at Chimi, where there is a school. 

Kotdwara, or Khohdwara is a small, though rapidly incrcas- 
ing mart in patti Ajmer and parganah Ganga Sahin of Garhwal 
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on a flat about 80 feet above the river Khof on its left bank where 
it debouches from the hills. There was also a fort at the hill end 
of this flat, where it is very narrow, and which was used in former 
days to resist the attack of robbers from the plains. The baz&r is 
increasing in importance partly owing to the oultivation which 
has of lato years been started; but also from imoreased means of 
communication, as hillmen, instead of purchasing cloth, gdr, & , 
at Srinagar, now go direct to this placa, where they can procure 
all they want at cheaper rates, and also barter ghi, rod pepper, 
turmeric, hempen cloths, ropes of different fibres, and a few barks 
and jungle products, for what they require for home consumption. 
There are two fairs held during the week on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and frequently thousands of persons collect to trade. Whona bridge 
can be erected over the Khoh on the road to Najibdbad, and this 
road be improved, the importance and trade of this placa mast 
increase, for the railroad now passes through the Bijoor district 
within 18 miles of it. The forest department also has ao large 
amount of timber and bambu cutting in the immediato vicinity, 
while a large mill ig worked on the canal to which grain from 
Nojibabad and Nagiva is brought to be ground. All these points 
tend to increase its importance. It is chiefly peopled by patty 
traders from the Bijnor district numbering over 1,000 for ten months 
in the year, as a large number of traders from Najibabad and also 
from the hills keep shops open during this period, only going 
away for the unhealthy months of August and September. It is 
18 miles from Najibabad, 30 from Bijoor and 47 from Péori. 

Madhmaheswar, 0 temple in Patti Malli Kéliphat of parganah 
Nagpar in Garhwal situate about eleven miles vorth-cast of Ukhi- 
math in north latitude 30° 30’ 5” and enst longitude 79° 15’ 49.” 
The temple is on tho Kedirnath establishment, and is one of the 
Punch Kedar supposed to be visited by all pilgrims who perforin 
tho full round, but owing to the difficulties of the road this duty is 
often avoided. The temple is sitaate on the castern face of the 
Madhmaheswar didr, the peak above it having an clevation of 
11,477 feet. Higher up the glen near the sources of the rivor at a 
place called Dhola are somo rocks and a pool which arc also objects 
of reverence. The priests of Madh retiro to Ukbimath during the 
winter. 
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Mahar, e patti of parganah Shor in Kumson, is bounded on 
the north by Kharfyat; on the west by the Seti Pattis and Wal- 
diya Bichbla; on the south by Waldiya Talla aud Sann, and on the 
east by Pattis Kharakdes and Nayades. The valley is drained by 
the Chandrabhdga river, which flows thence south-east to the Kali. 
Between the fort and cantonments of Pithoragarh and the Jhdla 
bridge across the Kali leading to Nepél the principal villages are 
Késhni, Bherkatiya, and Ruinda. The patwari resides in Bajeti. 
Noads branch from Shor for Askot and Thal on the north; Almora 
on the west, and Lohughat on the south. The assessable area 
comprises 3,036 bisis, of which 761 are culturable and 2,275 are 
cultivated (1,085 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Rs. 1,025 in 
1815 ; Rs. 1,486 in 1820; Rs. 1,853 in 1843 ; and now gives 
Rs. 3,877, which falls on the whole area subject to it at the rate of 
Rs, 1-4-5 per acre and on the cultivation at the rate of Rs. 1-11-3 
per acre. The population at settlement numbered 3,465 souls, of 
whom 1,768 were males. 


Mahryori Malli, a small patti of parganah Mahryuri in Ku- 
maon, is bounded on tbe north by Bisaud and Dolphat, on the south 
and east by Chaubbainsi, and on the west by the Biehhla Patti and 
Bisaud. The priucipal villages are Bhangadyoli and Narha. The 
statistics of the four pattis may be shown thus :— 
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The iucldence of the current land-tax on the cultivated acre is Re. 0-15-5 in 
Dolphét; Rs. 1-2-10 in Malli ; Rs. t-3-11 in Bichhli and Bs. 1-6-6 in Tulll Mahry- 
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Gri. In 188}, the population numbered 356 males and 335 females. The pat- 
wérl realdes {n Dhérkbols, where there is a school. 

Mahryitri Bichhli, a patti of parganah Mabryéri in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Kotauli Malli and Uchyir; on the 
west by Kotauli Talli and Agar; on the east by Bisaud and Mahr- 
yGri Malli, and on the south by Chaabhainsi. This patti was 
separated from Mahryuri at the recent settlement. The principal 
villages are Guhni and Litisél. The statistics are given under the 
Malli Patti. Mahrydri comprised a number of villages from dif- 
ferent pattis, the revenues of which were assigned for the expenses 
of the powder manufactory and the carriage of ammunition in time 
of war by the Rd&jas of Almora and had no distinct boundaries. 
Hence the proverb :— 

‘Jori jdri ber ke Mahrytri, 
‘having collected a lot of things together you have a Mebryiri ;’ 
meaning that there is very little result after all your trouble. Patti 
Silk4na, abolished in 1821, was also devoted to the provision of 
carriers of ammunition in time of war. The patwéri resides in 
Mauna. 

Mahryiri Talli, a small patti of parganah Mabrydti in Ku- 
maon, is bounded on the north by Agar and Rimgar Malla; on 
the weat by Dhaniyakot; on the south by Chhakhdta, and on the 
east by Chaubhainsi and Chhabis Dumaula. The principal villages 
are Darhmi, Sharna, and Asorha, near which paths connect Dol 
with Bhim Til. The statistics are given under the Malli Patti: 
the patwéri resides in Sunkiya. 

sMabrydri Dolphat, small patti of parganah Mahryuri in 
Kumaon, lies around the dik bungalow on the road from Almora 
to Lohughb&t and is bounded on the north by Bisaud and Salam ; 
on the south by Chaubhainsi, and on the east by Sélam Malla and 
Talla. The principal villages are Syunapi, where there is a schoo! ; 
Dol (6,022 feet}, where there is a planter’s bungalow, and Khékar. 
The statistics are given under the Malli patti. The patwari resides 
in Kandéra. 

Maidi river, a tributary of the Eastern Nyfr, which drains tho 
valley forming the patti of Kauriya Walla and the north-eastern 
corner of Malla Sila in Gathwal. It falls into the Eastern Nydr 
on the left bank near Ukhlet in latitude 29°-55’ and longitudo 
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78°-45’-30". There are many large villages along its banks 
connected by a good road following the bed of the river and joining 
on to the Kotdwadra and Khatali road. 

Maikhanda, a patti or sub-division of parganah Nagpur in 
Garhwél, is bounded on the west by Tihri; on the south by Tihri 
and Bémsu, and on the east and north by Malli Kéliphét. It com- 
prises the tract lying to the west or right bank of the Mand&kini 
river from the Byungadh to Sondwara, drained by the Byung, 
Gabini, Waldri, Pabi and Sini streams. From Sondwara to the 
Tihri frontier the Sinigadh forms the boundary. The population in 
1841 numbered 826 souls; and in 1858, 909 (434 females). The 
entire sub-division is held in saddbart, and the revenue is collected 
by the patwéri of Malli Kaliphat, living in Guptkashi. 

Malari, a villagein Patti Malla Painkhanda of Garbwal, is situate 
in north latitude 30°-41’-507 and east longitude 79°-55’-50¢ 
on the route from Joshimath to the Niti pass, thirty miles south 
of tke latter. 


The site is pleasing, being in the eastern angle of a small triangular plateau 
about a mile long and half a mile broad, of which two sides are bounded by streama 
and the other by mountains covered to the summit with a bed of snow, thin on 
the projecting parts and deep in the ravines. The village contains about fifty 
houses, built of wood and stone intermixed and cemented with mud. Some of the 
houses are two or three stories high ; in which case the lowest stary is used for 
housing cattle. Large stones are hung by means of ropes from the projecting 
beams of the roofs, to prévent them from being blown away by the violent storms 
common bere. A wooden verandah projects from the upper story, and is orna- 

_mented with carvings of flowers and of Ganesa aod other Hindu deities. The 
inhabitants are Bbotiyas of’ the Marcha clan, who occupy this part of Gerhwal 
only from about the 24tb of May to the 23rd of September, when they migrate 
to lees elevated places. Their principal means of support ie the trade which 
they drive between Hondes and the low country to the south, conveying the 
merchandise on the backs of goats and sheep. 

Batten found, in October, only three thousand feet below the line of per- 
petual snow, the harvest just cut at an elevation of 10,2650 feet above the level 
of thesca. The following account of an attempt to scale Dinagiri in 1883 by 
Mr. Grabam and the guides Boss and Kauffman is interesting as the only one 
on record :— 

* Aiter a dclay of two or three months Mr. Graham and his men started 
for the sccond time forthe pexk of Dunagiri. The first ten or eleven days were 
taken up with the preliminary march until tha foot of Dénagiri was reached at 
® height of 18,400 fect. Here they camped for the night. Qur route lay ap the 
weet ridge, and for some considcrable distance we got along very well. Then 
we were fotced away frum the edge to the southern side of the arete, and here, 
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we enfcred greatly from the reverberation of tle sun, which took greater effect 
from the height we bad reached. So moch did this trouble us that we were all 
aearly faintiag when we reached the summit of the aréte; Kauffmano, who had 
wet been quite himself, was quite overcome, and utterly ‘unable te proveed. We 
did not like to leave him, but be begged us not to turn on hie scoount ; and as 
we thought that we must succeed, we made him comfortable and started by our 
two selven We were now on the Goal slope of the peak, and, thoegh pot 
abnormal, it was a very steep Lit of step cutting. The mist crept ep aad enow 
began to fall, and we were thinking of turning, for we had been two hoers from 
Keaffmann, end it was already one. Suddenly the mist cleared away, and we 
iustantly saw the great height which we had reached. Actually below us lay a 
splendid peak, to which we afterwards gave the name of Mount Monal, 93,616. 
We were quite 22,700, and the summit, not 500 feet above us, was in fall sight. 
We again attacked vigorously, Boss juat making notches, and | enlarging them 
to steps. But i¢ was no use; down swept the clouds with a biting hail aad 
wind, and wo hed to turn. It wae with difficulty that we got down again , the 
darkness and sting of the hail prevented us from seeing the steps clearly, and 
1 fally expected a slip. We picked up Kauffmaun and got down with great 
treuble, the last part of the way being in darkness. Here another trouble 
ewaited us; everything was sosking wet—matches, food, blankets, and oar- 
sel vee—while the wind cut us like a knife. Boss ineltted on our kceping awake, 
and I have vo doubt he was right ; out tired out as 1 was, it was very unpleasant. 
Nest day we ewagged our things, and got down to our lower camp, to the great 
joy of our coolies, who had given us up for lost. As thie was the @ret cecasion 
on which we reached an anusual height, it may nct be amiss to give our per- 
ronal experience. Neither in this nor in any other ascent did we fccl any in- 
convenience in breathing other than the ordinary panting inscparablc from any 
muscular exertion. Nausea, bleeding at the nuse,tcmporary loss of sight and 
hearing, were conepicuous only by thcir absevce, and the only organ peroep- 
tibly affected was the heart, whose beatings became very perceptible, quite audi- 
ble, while the pace was decidedly increas. d.”’ 


Mali, a patti of parganah Sira io Kumaao, is bounded on the 
north by Tallades of parganah Juhér ; on the south by Athbisi 
Talla and Barabisi ; on the west by Barun and Pangardon, and 
on the east by Patti Dindibat. Patti Mali lies along the left bank 
of the Rémgange river; a small portion is situato on the right 
bank at the north-western corner close to the Kélinag peak. Tho 
assessable area comprises 1,779 bisie, of which 947 are culturable 
and 831 are cultivated (434 irrigated). Tho land-tax yiclded 
Rs. 270 in 1815: Rs. 442 in 1820: Rs. 550 in 1843, and was 
fixed at Rs. 1,588 for the term of the present sottlement. It now 
falls on the whole assessable area at Re. 0-14-3 per acre and on 
the cultivation at Rs. 1-14-7 per acre. The population at the time 
of settlement numbered 1,750 souls, of whom 954 were males. 
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Some 68 bisis are held revenue-free for the support of temples. 
The patwéri resides at Sat: there is a school at Atalgaon. 

Malli Rau, a patti of parganah Dhyéni Rau in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Sélam Talla and Chélisi ; on the east 
by the latter patti, Asi and Talli Rau ; on the south by the latter 
patti and Chnugadh, and on the west by Chaugadh, Bisjyula, and 
Chaubhainsi. The patwéri resides at Pataliya; there is a school at 
Joshyira, At the recent settlement pattis Bisjyala and Chhabis 
Dumaula were separated from this patti, and what remeined was 
divided into two—the Malliand Talli pattis—of which the statistics 
may be shown thus :— 


ASSESSABLE ARB IN Sfsis. AQSESAMENT IN RUPHES. | PoruLaTION. 


1,350] 2,469 





Bome 386 disis are held as gdnth, free of révenue. The incidence of the 
land-tax in the Malll patti on the assessable cultivation is Ra. 1-8-3 per acre, 
and in the Talli patt! is Rs. 1-8-4 per acre. There is a good deal of rich valley 
Tend in the Rau pattis and the upland villages, too, ore large and well-cultivated, 
and the Kaira, Borsa, and Dev clans are particularly woll off. Seven villages 
were transferred to Chaagadh at the recent settlement. The irou mines near 
Manglalekh io the Talli patti are atiil worked and sapply all the metal required 
for agricultural purposes {on the neighbourhood. They are leased together with 
those at Néi io Chaubhainsi by the Aguria at Rs. $00 a year. The copper mines 
at Dharséri and Kimukhét in the same patti are not now worked. 


Malwa, or Maluwa Tél, a lake in parganuh Chhakhita of the 
Kumaon district, the Westmoreland of India, lies in north latitude 
29° 20’ and east longitude 79° 41’, distant nine miles from Bhim 
Tal and twenty-one miles from Naini Tal at an elevation of about 
3,200 feet above the sca. From Bhim Tal the road aseends the 
ridge to the north of the valley, and passing along the crest for a 
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few miles makes a sudden and very steep descent to the lake of 
Malwa. There is capital fishing in the lake, and the use of the District 
Engineer’s bungalow may be had on application to the district 
authorities. The lake, of # very irregular shape, is situate at the 
base of two ravges and follows very much the outline of the Hills 
within which it lies. At the south eastern end, where its outlet 
which forms the source of an affluent of the Gaula river lies, an 
embankment was made with a sluice-gate by which the level of the 
lake was raised in order to store water for irrigation purposes in the 
Bhébar at the foot of the hills, but the embankment guve way, and 
haa not been restored. The mountains around are lofty and spring 
up directly from the margin of the lake. At the western end it 
receives the Kalsa-gadb, which drains a long and narrow valley 
extending as far as the Gagar peak (7,855 feet) to the east of the 
Gagar pass above the Rémgar tea-plantation. This river carries 
with it great quautities of stone and gravel into the lake, which, 
added to the landslips continually occurring from the hills on either 
side, must in time have an appreciable effect on its depth and area. 
The lake is 4,480 feet long in the centre, 1,883 feet wide at the 
broadest; and has on area of 121°76 acres with a maximum depth 
of 128 feet, or, while the embavkment existed, of 158 feet. There 
is a current observable throughout the lake, and directed towards 
the..autlet. The bottom is comparatively level, und is composed 
of rock, loose shale, fine sand, and quartz gravel. The water is 
clear and of a beautiful blue colour except in the rains, when it 
becomes of a dirty muddy colour owing to the immense quantities 
of débris carried into it; for the same reason it is not good for 
drinking purposes, and whether it is the water or climatic inflaences 
of the highly enclosed valley, Malwa Tal has amongst Earopeans 
and natives the reputation of being exceedingly unhealthy. The 
story goes that in former d:ys there was a Raikwél peasant named 
Malwa at Chydrigér, who was a great wrestler and oppressed the 
people. One day he took a fancy to another man’s wife, and, seiz- 
ing her, hid her in a cave. The gods were offended and sent a 
mighty landslip which dammed up the Gaula and covered the cave, 
and thus arose the Malwa lake. High above the outlet on the 
north-east is an immense scar which the people point to as the 
scene of the landship and still call it Malwa-ka-paira. 
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Mr. Ball describes the range to the “north oa chiefly formed of white and 
purple quartzites with which there are some alates and 
shales, The dip of these beds is variable, but north- 
west at alow angle seems to be the prevailing direction. Much of the higher 
face of this range is steeply acarped, but landstips abound, and have, toa great 
extent, concealed the character of the lower portions. Th¢ range on the south 
consists primarily of an axis of greenstone, which stretches continuously henge 
from the neighbourbood of Bhiin Tal. Assoclated with this greenstone are 
quartzites and shales, the beds in immediate contact often showing signs of much 
alteration and induration. Occasionally the effect of the former has been such 
as to cause the affected beds to assimilate to the charaeters of the greenstone, 
and to be almost inscparable from it, by mere esamination of thelr outward 
lithological structure. What the exact nature of the physical relations of this 
greenstone may be, has not yet been fully ascertained ; but that it does not exist 
merely as a aingle simple dyke is amply testified by the fact that branches from 
it croas the valley ot both euds of the lake, and arc cut through by the 
infalling and outfalling streams. At the head of tbe lake is a- boulder bed 
through which the river cuts to a depth of eight or ten feet. This deposit con. 
sists chiefly of subangular fragments of trap and quartzite, At first I was 
inclined to attribute it to the effects of a retreating moraine. ‘Temporarily this 
view was supported by the discovery of boulders of granite and gneiss—.no 
hnown source for which exists within the present drainage limite of the Kélsa. 
It was imposstble, however, to overlook the fact that there were no signs of 
polishing on any of the blocks, and that those which have come furthest (the 
granite, &c.) are well rownded and water-worn. Taking into consideration the 
professedly general chavaeter of the only existing geological map, it would be 
clearly unsafe to adopt the view that no source for these boulders exists withio 
the watershed; and this the more especially as in the adjoining basin of the Gaula 
on the north, the occurrence of gneiss and granite is indieated on the map.” 
(Gas. X, p. 114.) 

“The importance of determining the source from whence these boulders 
have been derived is sufficiently obvious. If they have not come from within 
the limits of this catchment basin, then indeed i¢ might be necessary to invoke 
the aid of an ice cap to account for their transport ; but in the meantime it is 
impossible to assert that this accumulation of boulders at the mouth of the 
gorge is other than a delta of diluviai origin. Now as to the character of the 
lake itself :—Its mazimum dimensions are, length 4,480 feet, width 1,833 feet, 
and depth 187 feet. Unfortuoately, as was the case with Bhim TAl, no series of 
soundings are available, and the form of the basin is, therefore, uncertnin, The 
bounding ranges and their slopes, however, indicate the ¥ (river) rather than the 
U (glacial) type of valley denudation. Looking up the lake towards the course 
of the stream, the view just beyond the gorge is quite shut ont by a projecting 
spur, which a glacier could have scarcely failed to modify if not remove. At the 
outfall no rocks are seen in situ. The barrier, now modified by a sluice, appears 
to be mainly formed of dééris thrown down by landslips. The first rook which 
I detected in sits tn the bed of the stream was the already mentioned greenstone, 
which will, I believe, prove to be at a lower level than the bottom of the lake.” 


Geology. 
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feet (18,576 according to the Pandit) and lics in north latitude 30° 
45’ 27” and east longitude 79° 27’ 40%. The necessity of travelling 
for many miles over the vast accumulations of loose rock and débris 
brought down by ancient glaciers, or which violent atmospheric 
changes have thrown down into the valley from the mountains on 
both sides, render the Mana pass one of the most difficult in this 
part of the Himalaya. In actual elevation, too, it exceeds that of 
any other pass in these districts which lead into Tibet. The road or 
rather the track, for there is generally nothing that deserves even 
the name of path, ascends constantly the main valley of the Séras- 
wati' until it reaches the top of the water-parting ridge which 
forms the boundary with Tibet. The pass itself is somewhat 
remarkable. There is no apparent ridge to be crossed at the head 
of the Séraswati, and the latter part of the ascent still lies through 
a ravine, the inclination of which becc mes Jess steep as we approach 
the line of water-parting. The pass itself is a narrow valley filled 
with the nevd of glaciers, and bounded on each side by mountains 
almost entirely covered with perpetual snow. This valley is 
apparently aluiost entirely level for about a quarter of a mile, and 
the great bed of snow which it contains gives rise to two glaciers 
which descend in opposite directions, one northwards into Tibet, 
the other southwards into the valley of the Saraswati of which it 
eonstitutes one of the principal sources. So little is the inclination 
of the ground near the pass, or rather of the great mass of snow 
which covers it, that we cross the line of water-parting without 
observing that we have done so. The Tibetan glacier descends 
tapidly for about two miles, or perbaps less, into a valley bounded 
on both sides by high mountains generally bare of snow in the 
sammer months to Poti, the first encamping-ground in Hundes 
situate about a thousand feet below the pass. Below Poti hardly a 
vestige of snow is to be seen. 

There is no extensive view to be seen from the pass in any 
direction. To the north the plain of Hundes is hidden by bare 
brown hills with rounded outlines, and on 


the three other sides nothing can be seen 

1The Bhotiyas eonsider a stream which comes from one of the lateral 
glaciers to the west, and which joine the stream from the north aboat ten miles 
below the pass, to be the true Séraswati, but to avoid confusiom we shall speak 
of the pass stream se the Siraswati. 
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but the overhanging snowy peaks, and precipices of the Indian 
Him4laye. On the southern side near the pass there is a much 
greater quantity of snow than we generally find so close to the 
Tibetan frontier, » phenomenon caused by the immense elevation 
which the peaks close to the line of water-parting here attain. We 
commonly find all the highest mountains some twenty to thirty 
miles south; bat here there is an exception to the general rule, for 
a cluster of great peaks rise immediately above the line of water- 
parting at the extreme northern limit of the belt of perpetual snow 
above the western sources of the Saraswati, the culminating point 
of which, called Kémet, attains an elevation of 25,373 feet above 
the level of the sea. No other peak in this tract attains an equal 
height except Nanda Devi. The glacier which descends from the 
pass on the southern side terminates about a mile below near the 
pool called Deo Tél at an elevation only a few hundred feet less 
than that of the pass. This pool which is only a few hundred 
yards long, but which is inserted on some of the older maps, is filled 
with the drainage of the glacier just mentioned and is prevented 
from running off, partly by a contraction of the bottom of the 
valley, caused by a great eruption of granite, and partly by the 
lateral moraine of a glacier which descends from the west and 
enters the main valley a little lower down. From Deo TAl to 
Ratakin (= red corner) hardly a sign of vegetation exists, except 
here and there some tufts of grass and a few stunted primulas and 
saussureas and other plants found at great elevations. The path 
lies constantly over the moraines of glaciers which descend from 
every lateral ravive or over the ancient accumulations of the great 
glacier which must once have filled the main valley itself. 


The chtef interest of the geology of this tract consists in the 
fact that from a little above Mana to the pass, the mountains are 
apparently formed always of granite (gneiss ?), a rock not generally 
met with in such vast quantity in the higher 
parts of the Himalaya. There can be little 
doubt that this granitic outburst is directly connected with that 
which we know chiefly constitutes the mouutains to the north of 
the glaciers of the Vishnuganga and with that which forms the 
great peaks which rise above the sources of the Bhégirathi. It is 
not until we approach the pass that we get out of the granite rocks 
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into clay-slates and limestone, apparently non-fossiliferous, and 
which constitute, it may be supposed, the basis of the Silurian and 
more recent formations which the Bhotiya reports of organio 
remains as well as the analogy that we see elsewhere lead us to 
believe exist a few miles to the north. 


Taking the route up the Alaknanda to Mana, the first stage is usually from 
Nandprayég to Biri (9 miles), and thence to the Patél- 
ganga (11 milcs, 3 fur., 35 poles), passing the Garar- 
ganga in the eighth mile by a bridge after a rocky ascent and descent for three 
and a half miles from Pipalkoti along the left bank of the Alakoenda. From 
the Patélganga to Joshimath (10 miles, 8 fur., 35 poles) for two miles the road 
is undulating, and deacends to the Gulabkoti -rivulet where there are some 
Baniyas’ shops ; next comes Hilang (! mile, 6 fur.), also containing shops. Thenoe 
to the Koragadh river, a descent, and to the Paini rivulet, an ascent and level 
(2 miles, 4 fur., 19 poles). Next comes the Gaunk rivulet to which the road {s 
rocky and undulating, and thence an ascent to Joshimath (4 miles, } fur., & poles) 
at an elevation of 6,107 feet above the level of the sea In latitude 30° $3’ 947, 
and longitude 79° $6’ 24”. There is © bungalow for travellers, a diapensary, 
shops, and dharmsélas here. 


Itincrary. 


From Joshimath the next stage is Kharchechura (7 miles, 4 fur., 11 poles). 
The road descending crosses the Vishouprsyig bridge across the Dhaull, and 
thence to Tharyasaénga across the Vishnuganga (9 miles, 3 fur., 7 poles). It then 
crosses the Ghétmugri rivulet to the Baigar rivulet at Pandukeswar (6,300 feet), 
and then by Seshdhara to Kharchechura (6 miles, | fur., 11 poles). The villages 
of Ghat, Biundaér, Kucdi,and Pathari are passed on the road. The next stage 
is Mana, the last inhabited village in the valley, and the last wherc there is any 
cultivation. This is had on a fairly level piece of ground on either side of the 
Saraswati where Aotu and phdphar are sown in May and gathered in September. 
There are no forests peer, and all wood used has to be brought from the lower 
villages. From Kharcbechura the road follows tha bank of the river to Dyasanga 
wherc it crosses by a bridge on to Gorsil, where there is another bridge, thence 
by Kalyénkoti to the Ranganga bridge and tu the Duliyasinga bridge (3 miles, 
1 fur., 86 poles). Next comes the Rishiganga bridge and the village of Badri. 
néth (2 fur., 24 poles). The river is again crossed before reaching Mana. The 
elevation of the temple of Badrinath is 10,284 feet, and of Mana village 10,510 
feet above the level of the sea. The road then passes by the Thans stone 
bridge across the Saraswati by Misapéni (12,100 feet) to Sdnsanga, the cighth 
crossing to Gastoli (13,300 feet) above the Nagtundi rivulet, the next atage. 
From Gastoli (13,251 feet) the track follows the left bank of the river by the 
Béraswati double bridge and Cbémlréo and Daniréo (14,900 feet) to Rétakin 
(16,100 feet). Hence one march carries one across the pass or Adnéa to Poti, 
passing by the Tara bridge (16,687 feet), Rakas Tél, Deo Tal, Jagrai (17,200 
fest), and the crest of the pass (18,576 feet), From Masapani onwards the 
signs of glacial action are everywhere apparent. Here a considerable stream 
eslied the Arhus joins the Siéraswati from the east. The glacier from which 
it springs has now receded so far us to be almoat invisible from the track. 
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From the northeru side of the valley of the Arhua comes a huge moraine right 
across into the middle of the valley of the Séraswati. It appears to have been 
bronght down by the glacier of the Arhua when the main valley also was filled 
with ice and «after the junction of the two glaciers to have been carried o2 as 
a mediao moraine on the great ice-stream of the Séraswati Although from 
RétakGn southwards the valley becomes less devoié of vegetetion es the elera- 
tion decreases, yet the whole tract as far as Mina is sterile and dreary in the 
extreme aod the want of pasture for their sheep and cuttle and of frewood for 
themselves on the journey to and from Huodes is not the least of the difficulties 
with which the Miércha traders have to contend. From a little above Rétakiea 
there was formerly a track to Nilang acroas the high ridge separating the Séras 
watl from the Managadh, but this is now no longer used. From Ména village 
tu the pass there are only encamping-grounds, and al! supplies must be carried 
with the party. 

Méne wan the pass chosen by one of Captain Montgomery's pandits io his 
expedition into Tibet in 1°67. On the 26th Jaly 
he left Badrinaéth, 38th, passed Mana (10,510 feet), 
Kamet on the right, passed by Tara Sumdo (16,587), and the Chirbitlye-la 
or DGngoi-la pass (18,576), and reached the Lumarti camp on the r9th 
(16,317), thenee by Churkong, the customs station to Totling, whence roads 
branch off to Chuprang and Gartob (Kec, G. I. H. D, LXXIV., 34). At 
Totling (August 6th) there ls a monastery about amile in clrcumference which 
ip used asa resting-place by travellers. On the 9th the water-parting between 
the Indus and Satiaj was croased by the Bogola pass (19,220 feet), and in two 
days Gugti close to Garteh was reached. Thence crossing the monntaius ta 
the east by the Gngti-le pass (19,490), on the 14th entered on the Chojothol 
plain with salt brackish lakes at intervals. Theoce crossing the Pabala (17,650) 
came to the Giacharaf camp on the bauks of the Indus (15,783). Then crossing 
the Chomorahg-la pass, Thok Jalang, one of the principal gold mines was 
reached. Returned to Glacharaf, then down the Indus to the janction of the 
Indus and Gartob rivers near the Lujan Chamik spring: and up to Gartoh- 
ganea (winter quarters) on the Gartoh river. Two marches on is Gartoh yhrea 
(summer quarters), the trading depdt. 


Pandit’s travels. 


The following notes of the marches in Tibet were furnished by au intelli- 
gept trader who hnd often made the journey. First 
march Dela; second Sibuk ; third Chiprios fourth 
Chaprang From Peti to Delu (or Delu Dénu), the path goes along the left 
bank of the Poti river to Dela so-called from a formidable goblin of that name, 
who is supposed to have his residence here. To Sibuk is a short march for 
goats. Firat ascend from Delu across the ridge that shute in the Poti valley, 
then descend a little to a pasture-ground called Lumarti, which is about half 
way to Sibuk. From Lumarti the track proceeds for a mile along a plain, 
avd then descends toa ravine which has its commencement close by. When 
near Sibuk leave tho ravine and turn to the right to Sibuk which is in the 
plain on the right baok of the ravine. The ravine joins the Séokara gér, an 
affinent of the Satlaj on whose bank is Poting, one of the villages met on the 
Nilang route. From Sibuk to Chipréo the ground is uneven, but there are no 
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conaiderable aseents or descents, and no ravines are crossed. There is no water 
nor is there any at Chipréo, so that it has to be taken from Sibuk. From 
Chipréo to Chaprang or Tsfparang is also an ordinary march for goats, and the 
track proceeds by a deep and broad waterless ravine which joins the Satlaj half 
a mile below Chaprang. From Chipréo proceed about two miles (one hos) along 
the left bank of the ravine, and then descend and proceed along its bed for 1} 
hos. Then Icave it and ascend the right bank to a pastare-grouod known as 
Lamthangka, and hence onwards for ahout a dos along the bank of the ravine to 
where the track turns to Chaprang, distant one fos. From Chaprang to Toling 
fe one march, and the track crosses the plain to s ravine close by, which Is 
croseed, and again a plain is met for half a dos with oultivation, the path lying 
about half a mile from the Satlaj. The Anchila stream is next crossed, and 
about one dos farther lower Mattiya on the bank of the Satléj 14 40s below 
Toling. Close above Mattiya a great ravine runs into the Satlaj, very deep 
but dry, and which is crossed by a bridge called Kéng-jéng leading to upper 
Mattlya, which is one dos across a plain to Toling. A return road leads by 
Bérkya (one march) to Chiprao (one march). From Chipréo to Mangnang is 
one mareb. 


Ména is the only purely Bhotiya village in the valley. Its inhabitants are 
called Marchas, a name aleo given to the Bhotiyas of the Niti valley. The 
Huntyas call them Dangni-Rongpas from ‘ Dung,’ the name for Mina and ‘ Rong’ 
the tract near India. The people of the other villages are not Bhotiyas, and do 
pot differ from the inhabitants of the parganahs to the south. Their intercourse 
with the Marchas, however, rather cause them to be looked down upon by the 
Khaslyas. These villages are Bahmani close to Nadrinath, Kiroh, Pandukes- 
war, Bhydndar, and Patéri. Pandukeswar and Bahmani belong chiefly to one 
net of people, the inhabitants living at the latter village during the hot season 
and returning jn the winter to Pandukeswar with the Marchas and the Badri- 
n&th establishment. Their caste is called Duriyal, but they are included under 
the generic term Khasiya. Péndukeewar is the chicf of all these villages, 
and it derives some importance from being the winter residence of part of the 
office-bearers of Badrin&th, and the place of deposit for the valuabies of the 
temple from October until June. 


At the time of Raper’s visit in 1802, the village of Mana possessed 
from 150 to 200 honses with a population of 1,400, but in 1822 a great num. 
ber were destroyed by an avalanche Jn 1872 the population was 658. 
The houses are of stone two stories high, and covered with deal planks : 
the inhabitants are of the Mongolian type, middle-sized, stout, well made, 
with olive complexions, enlivened by ruddiness on the cheeks. The drese of 
the men consists of trowsers, and over them a loose frock, girt reund 
the waist with a cord, and on the head a cap all of wool. The women, instead 
of trowsers, wear a loose under garment, the upper differing nothing from 
that of the men, except in tho finer texture and gayer colours. Their head- 
dress is of cloth, wrapped round in the form of a turban; their uecks, ears, 
and noses, as well as those of their offepring, are covered with a profusion of 
beads, rings, and other trinkets in gold and silver. The Bhotiyas are not now 
near so well off as they were owing to the falling off in the borax trade, and 
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the increase of droakenness! amongst themselves, and there are now few 
wealthy men amongst them. Formerly, it is asid, one of them lent the Réja 
ef Garbw6l two lakhs of rupees to assist in repelling the Gorkbiélis; now 
there are very few worth twenty thousand rupecs. 

The following table shows the exports and imports for five 


years by the Garhwal passes (in rupees) :— 


1878-79. 





“The imports by both passes in 1881-82 comprised 3,948 maunds 
borax worth Rs, 23,688: 15,716 maunds of salt worth Rs. 62,864, 
and 1,234 maunds of wool worth Re. 26,430. In the following 
year the figures were—borax 2,413 maunds valued at Rs. 19,304 ; 
salt 15,252 maunds valued at Rs. 61,008 ; and wool 1,001 maunds 
valued at Rs. 19,747. The exports in 1881-82 included cotton- 
goods worth Rs. 4,744; 14,983 muunds of grain valued at 
Rs. 40,961; ght worth Rs. 1,174 ; sugar valued at Re. 1,197; and 
tobacco worth Rs. 1,210. In 1882-88 the figuros were—cotton- 
goods Rs, 3,640 ; grain Rs. 88,147 (18,282 maands) ; sugar 
Re. 3,180 ; ght Rs. 5,734 ; aud tobacco Rs. 919. The Méns people 
trade with Totling and the Nitiw&ls for wool and blankets with 
D&ba, and for borax and salt at Shibchilam like the Juharis, 


Manasarowar, or Cho (Ts’po) Mapao or Mapham, a lake in tho 
Kangri sub-division of the Puréng district of Néri-Khorsum in 
Hindes or Tibet is situate in north latitude 30° 43” and east Jongi- 
tude 81° 30’, at an elevation of 15,300 feet above the lovel of the 
sea. It is an object of pilgrimage to Hindus, and was visited iu 
1846 by Captain H. Strachey from whose journal the following 
account is teken :— 

The route followed through Pithoragarh, ChaGdéns, Byéns vid Lipu-ko- 


Dhdra and Rékas Tal has been described under thost heads, From the nerth- 


1H. Gtrochey, J.4. 6., Bon. XVII (2), 887; tho journoy to the Liru-ke-Dhura Pees is 
given * wider Bydne, then wc Adkes Tdi and Parag, 
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ewatern poiué of Rakas ‘Til after passing the south aud cust fuce of Kailas 
(see Karlas), the track led over the Lach and Barke streams which were crossed 
by fords. Then more southerly over sandy ground, but remarkably level with 
a straight dyke-like ridge aome one hundred feet high, close on the left aud 
Rékas T&l visible on the right, about a mile from the path, circliog off to a head- 
land, the north end of the projecting rocky bank which occupies the middle of 
the eastern shore. The ridge of high ground here begine to break into irregular 
hillocks, a mile further on a large stream one hundred feet wide and three feet 
deep, running rapidly from east to west by a well-defined channel, je crossed : 
this is the outlet of Manasarowar which emerges from the northern part of its 
western margin and falls after a course of, perhaps, four miles into Rikas Tal, 
at the bight formed by the projecting headland above-mentioned. Five or six 
miles on, the middle of the western shore is reached. The Héuiya or Tibetan 
name of the lake is Che Mép4n. It is thus described by Captein H. Strachey :— 


“'In general characteristics this lake is very like Lagan, but so muob morc 
compact in form that the position in the middie of the westero sbore commands 
a complete view of the entire lake, excepting only the extreme western edge of 
the water which is concenled by the declivity of the high bank on which we were 
stationel. The figure of M&pan fa, as stated by Moorcroft, an oblong, with the 
corners so wuch rounded off as to approach an oval, the longer diameter lying east’ 
and west. Moorcroft’s estimate of ite size is 15 miles in length (E. and W.), by 
cleven in width (N. and 8.), though it appeared to me somewhat larger ; a cir- 
cumference of some 45 miles at the water’s edge, divided by tne aye into four 
quarters, esch of them seem a moderate day’s journey of eleven to twelve miles, 
which agree with the accounts of pilgrims who make the part4rama (or circum- 
ambulation) usually in five or six days according to their stay at the several 
gumbas (or monasteries) and other circumstances. Mapdéa is hounded thus: 
westward by the hilly ground that separates it from Lagan, of no great height 
(averaging 250 feet perhaps), but rather steep towards the luke, and apparently 
having little level shore on the margin excepting at small bays here and there, 
The northern bank begins in a ridge of high ground riaing precipitously feom 
the water’s edge, and extending along four or five miles of the west end, the 
** face of the rock,’’ noticed by Moorcroft in his walk round the north-west 
corner of the lake “in many places near 300 fcet perpendicolar.” Thence 
castward, the shore is a plain threc or four miles wide, sloping down from the 
base of the Gangri mountains, which riso behind in a continuous wal). This 
ground appears to be a continuation of the plain on the northern shore of La- 
gan under Kailas, passing without interraption, or with a slight rise perhaps 
bebind the ridge of hills above-mentioned. Moorcroft estimates the valley of, 
Gangrl to be twelve miles broad and twenty-four long: that length may be right, 
but the breadth is not clear; if the twelve nriles be intended to include the 
whole basin of the two lakes it is considerably ander the mark ; and the mere 
plain between the Ganeri mountains and the northern shore of the lakes cannot 
average anything like that width. 


Moorcroft was then encamped in the vicinity of Barka, and be possibly 
estimated the breadth of the plain from its appearance at that point, where it is 
certainly very mach. widened by the suuthing of the castern shore of Rakas Tal. 
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At the north-east corner of Mépin the level ground is widened by the roonding 
of the lake; it looks greener than the rest as though irrigated by atreams of 
water, and is said to be pasturage occupied by Dung, &o. This was noticed by 
Moorcroft as ‘a plein at the foot of elevated land‘... . to the north-east.’ 
On the east side of the lake rise hills and mountains sloping down to the water's 
edge with more or less margin of leve! ground at the bottom. The northern 
half of this rangé is mere bill of no great height, connected at the north end 
with the base of the Géngri mountains, and on the south joining a cluster of 
mountains that occupy the southern half of the lake’s eastern shore ; the latter 
seemed as lofty as the lower parts of the Géogri range. 


Oo the south side of the loke in its eastern half rises sloping ground, then 
hills and bebiod all the Indian anowy mountains, a blank dismal chaos, in ap- 
pearance rather broad than lofty, the further end receding southward and the 
nearer advancing towards the lake, till it terminates in Momonangli. This 
great mountain eccupies all the western half of the lake’s south bank, its upper 
and greater part a vast towering mass of pure snow, the base in earthy mounds, 
almast bare of verdure, sloping right down to the water’s edge. The isthmas 
of low hilly ground that forms the western boandary of the lake joins the foot 
of-Momaqnangli. The view of M&nasarowar confirms all accounts of native 
informants, which all agree in stating thatthe lake has no other afflacnts than 
a few uvimportant streams rising close by inthe surrounding mountaios, and 
but one afflnueut, that communicating with Rakes Tal. The two lakes are placed 
‘together in a basin, girt about by an enciente of hill and mountain from which 
the only exit appears tobe at the north-western extremity opening into the 
gien of the Lajand&k stream. The outlet of Mépéti leaves the lake-from the 
northern quarter of its west side. 


The permanent affluents of Mépin are three or four: (1) a stream rising 
in two branches from the Géngri moantains and falling into the lake at the 
eanteto quarter of its north side; (2) also from the Géogri range a few miles 
further east, entering the lake et the north-east corner, at the very same polnt 
isthe mouth of the third stream, whioh rises io Hortol behind the mountain at 
the east end of the lake, and flows roand its northern base. The presence of these 
three streams accounts for the greater verdute in the ground above the north- 
east corner of the lake. Sétéling is the name of the pasture-groundon the bank 
of the second river, through which the Lhésa road passes, and thence along the 
horth bauk of the third. ‘The fourth afficent is doabtful : a stream possibly 
comes from the Nepil-Iimélaya into the south-east corner of the lake. Jn the 
summer Beason there are many temporary streams from rain and melt: d enow, 
and it was probably one of these Moorcroft saw and called the ‘ Kriahna river,’ 
on the south-west corner of the lake. 

There are eight Gamba on the banks of Mépia, viz. :— 

1. Tokar (Thai), about tho middle of the south sige; thie is sometimes 
called a village, but it is a mere moonatery somewhat larger than the others. 

2. Gusur (Guzul), at the middle of the western side. 

8. Ju, at the northern quarter of the west side and the north bank of 
the outlet. 
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4, Jakyeb(Jankheb), at the western quarter of the north side where the 
high bank terminates; this probably is the “ house inhabited by Geluwe” 
(Gelongs), ‘with terraccs of stone with the usual inscriptions;’ oear this 
Moorcroft encamped in 1812. 

5. Langbuna, i. ¢. (elephant’s trunk), in the middle of the north side. 

6. Bundi, at the north-east corner, betwecn the firat and second affluents 

7. Sarluug, in the middle of the east end; and 

8. Nunukher (Pénukpo), at the south-east corner of the lake. 

The water of Mapdn is quite clear and sweet, and in masse of the eame fine 
blue colour as Lagan. In picturesque beauty the eastcra lake is bardly equal 
to the other, its uniform outline being comparatively dull aud monotonous, the 
surroundiog hills blank and dreary, and the gigantic grandeur of Gurla less 
pleasing, perhaps, than the majestic beauty of Kailas. The depth of these lukes 
is possibly an average of 100 feet or so, and double that in the deepest places. 

Thermometer in shade at 3 pw., October 3rd, 46°; water boiled at 186°; 
elevation of the lake 15,250 feet, or 500 feet higher than tbat recorded by Mont. 
gomery’s Pandit in 1867. There are no boats on the Jake, and the only one 
probably ever launched on its waters was an India-rubber one, conveyed there 
by an English traveller in 1855, for permitting which, it is said, the Zangpun 
of Daba was decapitated by the Lhaésan Governor. In an old Chinese map, 
MA&nesarowar is represented es a four-headed gargoyle pouring out streams of 
water from the mouth of each animal—a lion, clephant, cow, and horse. Some 
account of theas and their local nawes has already been given,' as representing 
the Indus, Satlaj, Karndli, and Brahmaputra. The common legend concerning 
them is, that the Indue is called the‘ Lion-river ’ from the bravery of the 
people through whose country it flows; the Satlaj is called the ‘ bull (not 
‘elephant ’) river’ from the violence of ita stream; the Karnali is the ‘ peacock 
river’ from the beauty of the women who Hive along its banks, and the Brah- 
maputra is called the‘ horee river’ from the excellence of the horses in the 
country through which it passes.” 


Mandakini, a river of Malli Kaliph4t and parganah Nagpur in 
Garhwil, rises near the Tihri boundary at the south-eastern base 
of the Ked4rnath peak, in north latitude 30°-47’ and east longitude 
79°-8’. It holds a course generally southwards, and in latitude 
30°-38’ receives on the right bank the Siui river near Sondwara, 
and in latitude 30°-33’, on the left bank, the Kali river below 
Kélimath, and a little lower down, on the same bank, the Madh- 
mabeswar or Bira river near Nalfé. Still furtber south the Agas- 
kamni, Kydnggar and Sangar join the Mandakini on the left bank, 
and on the right bank are the Pabi, Gabini, Byun, Raun, Darma 
and Lastar torrents: continuing to flow iu a southerly direction 


it falls into the Alaknanda on the right bank at Rudrprayaég 


Gaz. X1 292 (Note).3 J. A. 8. Ben. XIII. 172; Ree. G. I, Home 
Dept. LXXI. 166, 
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in north latitude 30°-17’-10” and cast longitude 79°-1’-32” after a 
course of about 45 miles. The water-parting ridge to the west of 
the Mandékini forms the boundary with Tibri as far as Agastmuni, 
thence to Rudrpaydg, the Mand&kini itself, and further south 
the Alaknanda. The forests along its banks have afforded large 
numbers of sleepers to the East Indian Railway. 

Mandal, a river rising on the southern slopes of tho ranges 
lying in the eastern parts of Pattis Badalpur Talla and Paindn of 
parganah Talla Salén of British Garhwal, has three main sources. 
The most westerly rising near Maraura in Talla Badalpur takes a 
south-south-easterly direction though Puinun and passing the villages 
of Jamri and Dobriya joins the main stream near Jharat. The 
main branch rises close by in the eastern declivities of the Dhirgaon 
range. The third branch drains the eastern half of Patti Paindu 
and flowing nearly due south by Badaniyagaon and Kotri joins 
the main stream at Raunderi. The united stream flows nearly 
due east through Pattis Painin, Bungi and Bijlot with a course 
of about twenty miles until it joins the Ramganga on the western 
bank at the head of the Pitli Dan above Sarapdhdli in latitude 
29°-84’-40’ and longitude 79°-8’-25”. The Péori and Dharon 
road passes along the right bank of the Raunderi feeder, and another 
road runs up the left bank of the Mandal to its source in the 
Dhérgaon range, and there crosses the watershed into the Haldgadi 
valley. In the dry season the Mandal is a petty stream with a 
breadth of about 24 feet, but its bed is 50 or 60 feet broad, showing 
that it becomes ariver in the rains. For the last ten miles of its 
course it has a very slight fall. Its water is largely used for 
irrigation, there being many fine flats along its banks which are 
highly cultivated. The hills on each side are covered with virgin 
edl forests which form one of the most valuable reserves of the 
Forest Department. 

Manyarsyun, a patti of parganah Barahsyun in Garhwil, lies 
in the south-west corner of that parganah along the right bank of 
the Nayar. It is occupied by the valleys of the Thanul and Kun 
streams and possesses very varied soil and climate. The soil is, as 
a rule, good but stony ; there is no forest, but a good deal of scrub 
jungle, The people wear cotton clothes and their market is Kot- 
dwara. The rvads from there to Srinagar pass through this patti 
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besides several cross-paths. The name ia derived from the Manyér 
caste who colonised the patti. The patwari usually resides at Dangi 
within the patti. The land-revenue assessed in 1864 amounted to 
Ra. 2,329, including saddbort, and Rs. 67 for giinth and resumed 
revenue-free lands, on a population of 3,315 souls. 

Mapa, or M&pén, a small Bhotiya village io Patti Mallé Jubér 
of parganah Juhér in Kumaon, lies on the right bank of the Gori 
river on the route to the Unta-Dhura pass into Hundes by Milam 
in latitude 30°-22%-50% and longitude 80°-12’-207, with an eleva- 
tion of 10,880 feet above the level of the sea. It is distant five 
miles from Milam, 14 miles from Bo-udiyar, four miles from Mar- 
toli, an¢ 116 miles from Almora. The Gori flows below at a depth 
of 250 feet. The country around is above the limit of forest vege- 
tation producing only a few creeping junipers, barberry and goose- 
berry bushes and other similar alpine shrubs. On the opposite side 
of the Gori river lies the route from Milam by Burphu to Rélam 
aod Munsyfri. Mapa has an area of about 32 acres of arable lend 
and a population of about one handred. The rocks are clay 
slate and greywacke with a good many masses and fragments of 
quartz. 

Martoli, a considerable village in Patti Malla Juhér of parga- 
nah Jobaér in Kumaon, lies in latitude 30°-21’-157 and longitude 
80°-13’-407, on the right bank of the Gori river, at an elevation of 
11,070 feet above the level of the sea. It is passed by the route 
through Milam to the Unta-Dhéra pass, from which it is distant 
18 miles south: 9 miles from Milam, 10 miles from Bo-udiyar, 
and 112 miles from Almora. The houses are constracted very low 
and in hollows and ravines, with a view to protection against 
avalanches and the furious gales which continually blow from the 
south. With a similar object, the roofs have a low pitch and are firmly 
overlaid with a coat of compact clay. The Bhotiyas are obliged to 
abandon their homes here in the early part of October for the 
milder climate of Tallfdes. The route from Milam to Martoli is 
somewhat difficult. Close to the village, on the north, the Lwal- 
gadh comes down from considerable glaciers on the western slopes 
of a range having peaks over 20,000 feet high. 

Masi, a travellers’ rest-house and village in Patti Talla Giwér 
and parganah Pali of Kumaon, is situate on the left bank of the 
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Ramganga river in latitude 29°-4’-30" and longitude 79°-14’-49", 
distant 12 miles | furlong 22 poles from Agaspur on the lower 
road to Phori: 164 miles from Dwirahft, 8} wiles from Deghét, 
9 miles from Ganfi, and 11 miles from Bikiya-ke-sain. From 
Agaspur to Mdsi the road descends by Basai to Dhér and thence 
to the Bananu river, 8 miles 5 furlongs 18 poles. From hence the 
road passes Naugsaon and ascends to Chaukotiyadhér, 3 miles 
6:farlongs 7 poles; to Kalcbhipa level and Kulchhipadbér, an 
ascent whence a descent leads to a bridge across the Ramganga, a 
little below the travellers’ bungalow, 5 miles and 8 poles from 
Chaukotiyadhér. 

Maundarsydin, « patti of pargana Chaundkot of British Garh- 
w&l, is bounded on the west by the westera Nyér river, which 
separates it from pargana Barahsyén ; on the soath by the eastern 
Nyér, which separates it from pargana Talla Saléu, and on the 
north and east by pattis of Chaundkot. The P&ori and Kotdwéra 
road runs along the left bank of the Nydr to the soath of the patti. 
A cross-path from Ukhlet near the confluence of the two Nyérs 
runs northwards along the ridge forming the eastern boundary of 
the patti, and another along the left bank of the western Nyér form- 
ing its western boundary. In 1864 twelve villages were received 
from Patti Badalpur. The patwéri resides at Bachheli in the 
patti, the revenue of which in 1864, including saddbart, amounted 
to Rs. 2,400 plus 22 for revenue-free and resumed gunth lands. 
The population in the same year numbered 4,463 souls. 

Mawalsytn, a patti of parganah Chaundkot of British Garhwal, 
fs bounded on the west by parganah Bérahsyin ; on the south by 
Ringwarsytin ; on the east by Kimgadigér, and on the north by 
Khatsyun and Ghurdursyin. The patti is drained by a small tri- 
butary of the Nyér which also forms its southern boundary. The 
name Mawél is that of a caste that colonised the patti. The pat- 
wari of Ringwarsydn, residing in Gajera, has also charge of Mawil- 
eyo and Jaintolsyun, with an aggregate land-revenue of Rs. 2,392 
and muAfi and genth of Rs. 71, total Rs. 2,463. The Nyér is crossed 
by a bridge at Jwalpa near Buret in this patti on the road to 
Péori. 

Meldhar, a patti in parganah MallaSalén of British Garhwél, 
is bounded on the north by Dhaundydlsyiin and Lohba ; on the 
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west and south by the former pattis, and on the east by Chauthén. 
The patwdéri of Chauthan, residing in Thin, collects the land-revepue 
of this patti also. Pattis Meldhér and Dhaundyaélsyfn form the 
valley of the Pasol-g4dh with a portion of the eastern Ny4r above 
the junction of the two. The majority of the villages are of a 
superior class; there are extensive oak and pine forests ; the rocks 
are slates. Markets are found at R&mnagar and Patiya, and the 
clothing of the people is hempen, woollen or cotton. 

Milam, a village in parganah Juhér of the Kumaon district, is 
sitaate near the confluence of the Gori and the Gunka rivers, 170 
miles north of Almora and 13 miles south of the Unta-Dhara pass. 
The houses are strongly built of large stones laid without cement, 
and covered with heavy slates overlaid with a compact coat of olay. 
On the side of the mountain, close to the north-east of the town, is 
a temple, on a cliff overhanging the river." Around are a few acres 
of cultivation, producing scanty crops during the interval between 
June and October, for which period only the place is inhabited, the 
population for the rest of the year residing in the lower and more 
southern part of Kumaon, to avoid the deep snows which every- 
where overlie the country, and the enormous avalanches which 
incessantly roll down from one or other of the stupendons mountains 
in the vicinity. They revisit their mountain abodes in the succeed- 
ing summer, less with a view to any advantages derivable from the 
scanty cultivation and pasturage than to ply their lucrative traffic 
with Tibet. The Juhari Bhotiyas have the privilege of trading 
with all marts in Tibet and are the most influential and numerous 
of all the Bhotiyas. Taking the Kumaon passes alone, the value 
of export and import for five years are as follows (in Bieseic ata acel —_ 


1876-70] 1870-80. 
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Juhér ...| 86,845| 52,578] 1,01,084) 48,092) 1,39,081| 52,277] 1,58,377] 62,134) 1,44,684 
Déirma & 
Byéns ,..| 126,113] 56,009] 1,09,827| 51,091) 1,24,799| 86,308| 1,14,486| 86,456] 90,691 





Tho story of the colonisation of Juhar has been given* elsewhere, 
and hero it is only necessary to state that the inhabitants are called 
Rawats by themselves and Sokpas by their neighbours, the latter 


term betraying their Tibetan origin, At the settlement of the land- 
1 Gaz. XI. 455. *Gaz. XI. 455. 
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revenue the population numbered 1,494 souls, of whom 692 were 
females. In 1822, daring the absence of the Bhotiyas in the plains, 
their houses were plundered by a party of Khampas from Tibet, who 
were, however, obliged by the Tibetan authorities to restore their 
spoils. The elevation above the sea of the temple is 11,706 feet, of 
the town is 11,430 feet, and of the bridge across the Gori is 11,368 
feet (As. Res. XVII. 4). The Sumchi Kund, a small pool up the 
bed of the Gori near the village, is an object of pilgrimage. The 
seasons of spring, summer and autumn are comprised within five 
months from May until September inclusive, but intervals of four 
months without snow are rare. During these seasons the thermo- 
meter at sunrise ranges from 40° to 55° and at mid-day from 65° 
to 75° in the shade and from 90° to 110° in the sun. On Sep- 
tember 24, at 8 a.m., the thermometer registered 27° and wet bulb 
31°. At 12-20 p.M., barometer 19°9, thermometer, 69°; air, 
66°°5 ; wet bulb, 42°, and covered with black wool and laid on 
the ground, 102°. 

The following account of the route from Milam to Almora is 
taken mainly from Manson’s journal :— 

The road proceeds by Panchhu and Martoli to Laspa along the right bank 
of the Gori river. The road very fair except immediately beyond Pénochha, 
where after crossing the stream there isa very difficult steep secent for come 
bundred feet over earth aad stones. Formation clay slate as you approach 
Laspa, near which the river widens considerably and the track passes ander 
some lofty and precipitous rocks, a perfect wall for some distance, wherea 
Jandslip occurred in 1888. A little beyond this is a fine open space up which 
at about half a mile is the village of Laspa on a rising piece of grouud. The 
vegetation increases rapidly from Rilkot and the whole face of the country 
loses the barren and naked apperance of the upper pait of the valley. Nothing 
can be more striking than tho passage from the extreme barrenness of the 
upper passes to the gorgeons vegetation of the lower where first the birch and 


dwarf rhododendron with firs, yews, cypresses, maples, sycamores, chestnuts, 
oake, alders, and box, intermixed with rich underwood and flowering plants, 
delight the eye. 

Thence to Bo-udiyar, the Bo-cave, the Bangdiar of the maps, and the 
Boodur and Bagdwar of travellers (8,550 feet), ten miles from Lasps and five 
from Rargéri. The road very bad, Crossed the river twice, once over a spur- 
bridge, and recrossed over four smailer ones more like ladders throwa from 
rock to rock where the river has a great fall below a lofty precipice, and where 
the whole mountain forms a complete wall from the summit to the base which 
is washed by thestream. Beside the ladder scroas the etream there are several 
others along the road which would be impassable without them. From Lesps 
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passed Rérgésl or Réra ; the village lies about half an hour’s assent up the 
mountain. The encampimg-groand is oa the right bank of a torrent-feeder of 
the Gori (6,910 fest), along which are some grand waterfalls. From Réra a peas 
is crossed to Lilam ; asceat tolerably easy but alippery in many places with s 
descent long and tedious to the junction of the S4l ur Jalmiya with the Gorl, the 
first part of which is very steep down numerous flights of stepe; the way lying 
in many places just around the brow of ths mountain overhanging the stream 
below. The whole road Lies over a gnejes formation, little or no granite being 
observed. The ascent hence to Jalath in Munsyiri is very ateep and rocky and 
hardly pasaable for ponies. About two and a half hours’ march from Jalath the 
Kalemundi range is passed. On approaching the pass, the rock passes from 
gueiss to mica slate, which continues some way down and then passes into gneiss, 
again with beds of white taloose slate. A little gneiss is met as the path 
descends to Girgaon, andt hence the road is fair to the Jékala Nadi, oe tributary of 
the R&émgana along which it proceeds to Kuiti, and the confluence at Tejam. 
The rock near Girgaon consiste of gneiss and a little below of taloose limestone 
with veins of gneles. From Tejam the road turns westward and for a short dis- 
tance up the R&mganga crossed by a savga near Réméri, the ascent to which is 
very steep. A farther ascent brings the traveller to the pass over the range sepa- 
rating the Sarja from the Rémgangs and on to Sima. Bock of a talcose forma. 
tioa, northern aspect of the rise to the pass well wooded, southern bare of trees. 
Séma is a very pretty villege, the scattered houses embowcred amid some fine 
horse-chesnut trees; hence an hour’s walk to Nakéri and to Baret in two. At 
NékGri a second stream joins the one from Sama. Rock is generally a species of 
limestone with conglomerate and very frangible ; a second rock is nearly black 
and breake into numerous small angular fragments. Passing by Kharbagr, tha 
next stage is Kapkot in the Sarju valley on the line to Khati-Pindari (gq. v.) 


Mohand, commonly called Mohan, the name of the principal 
pass between the plains and the Dun, also called the Kheri pass, 
from a once flourishing town of that name in the Sahdéranpur dis- 
trict, and better known to the people as Lal Darwiza. It is pierced 
by an excellent carriage road seven miles long, which, however, 
often gets broken up in the rains by the constant heavy traffic to 
and from Mussooree. 

The following table shows the principal heights along this road, 
as ascertained by the Great Trigonometrical Survey :— 








Moband eos Stone bench-mark embedded about six yards 
east of the new road. 

Shorepur eee vee part of the pass near Shore’s 

Eighth milestone, Top of pillar from Dehra. 

Mahobwadla a Stone bench-mark on west side of the road. 

Debra ave East end of base line marked by a tower. 
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Munshyari, the namo given to the nollection of villages on the 
right baok of the Gori river in Patti Goriphét of parganah Juhar 
in Kamaon, occupied by the Bhotiyas as their winter retreat and 
dep6t for the trade with the lower sub-divisions of Kumaon, is 
distant twelve miles from Girgaon, eighty-one miles from Almora, 
and eight miles from Lilam. Supplies are obtainable here. From 
Lilam to Jalath there isa fair road crossing the Sai or Jaimiya 
stream and again the Surhingstream. The ascent thence to Jalath 
is very steep and rocky, and not rideable for more than a few hun- 
dred yards. Munshy4ri comprises some twenty or thirty villages 
inhabited almost exclusively by Bhotiyas. The villages of Jalath, 
Gorhp&ts, Bothi, Darfnti, Surhing, &., contain not only the best 
houses in Jubfr, but they excel in size and appearance those of the 
Almora bazér, and, indeed, of any place between the Satlaj aod the 
Ké4li. The woodwork and the masonry employed are both richly 
and tastefully carved in the principal houses. 

Mussooree (Manstri) in the Dehra Dun district is situate! in 
north latitude 30°-27’ and east longitude 78°-6’, seven miles from 
Réjpur and fourteen miles from Dehra, at an elevation varying 
from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, and having an 
area of 14,214 acres or 22:20 square miles. The following heights 
have been fixed trigonometrically :—Above the Botanical Gardens, 
7,187 feet ; top of Camel’s Back, 7,029 feet ; station of Great Trigo- 
nometricai Survey on Vincent's Hill, 7,006 feet ; Convent, 6,985 
feet ; Great Trigonometrical Survey Observatory, 6,923 feet; Li- 
brary, 6,590 feet ; and Jharipfni Bazér, 5,180 feet.2 The popula- 
tion varies with the season. On the 17th February, 1881, there 
were 3,106 souls (692 females), of whom 2,022 (407 females) were 
Hindas : 644 (134 females) were Musalmans, and 440 (151 females) 
were Christians. On the 15th September, 1880, the population 
nuwbered 7,652 souls (1,961 females), of whom 4,162 (776 females) 
were Hindus ; 1,625 (287 females) were Musalmans, and 1,857 
(897 fémales) were Christians. The population is entirely nou-agri- 


3 The following notice is based on an article by Mr, F. Fisher, B.C.S., who 
acknowledges the aid received from Dr. McConaghey ; Mr. J. B. N. Hennessy, 
G.T.8.; Mr. F. Giles, C.S.; Bev.A. Stokes ; Mr. F. Duthie; and Mr. G. 
Williams’ Memoir. 9 Other heights in the neighbourhood are Léitiba, 
7,469 feet ; a peak to the north-west of Léltibe, the sides of which are occupied 
by the Landsur cantonment, 7,534 feet. To the north are two low peaks, 6,572 
and 5,779 feet respectively. To the west are Hathipaon, 7,088 feet; Banug, 7,432 
feet, and Bhadraj 7,316 feat. 
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cultaral, chiefly visitors, servants, shop-keepers, and carriers. The 
number of inhabited houses, which in 1840 was not more than 
100 and in 1862 about 141, had risen in 1881 to 354, 

Mussooree is situate on the first range of hills ranning 
from east to west parallel to the Din and Siwéliks, and on the 
lateral spurs therefrom having a direction north to south. It is 
approached from Sahfranpur, at present the nearest railway-sta- 
tion, by a wide and metalled carriage road as far as Rajpur, which 
is continued in a narrower and steeper one to a point about a 
wile out of Réjpur, when the traveller has his choice of two roads: 
one a steep bridle-path leading directly to the station, and the other 
a road constructed with a gradient so moderate as to allow of 
tracks laden with beer-barrels travelling up and down. This last 
was constructed on a survey made by Mr. Mackinnon and at his 
expense for the use of his brewery. This road is still kept in 
repair and used by the two breweries, but the public use the shorter 
and more steep ascent for riding, coolies and pack-animals, the 
distance by it being only seven miles, just one-half the distance by 
Mackinnon’s road. At the point where the roads separate there 
is a toll-bar, which was leased by the municipality in 1880-81 for 
Rs. 8,000. The bridle-path, as far as Jharipfni, is steep and 
ragged, and thence to the Mall fairly level. A good pony should 
ascend in an hour and-a-half to two hours and descend in one 
hour. 

The appearance of the station from the approach above Jhari- 
pani is that of a series of undulating hills extending from the 
range on the left bank of the Jumna to the west to the heights on 
which the cantonment of Landaur is situate on the east. The 
middle space between Vincent’s Hill and Landaur contains the 
greater number of the houses of Mussooree itself. These houses 
are built at a considerable distance from each other, except in the 
neighbourhood of the Club, where, perhaps, they are too crowded for 
proper sanitation. There is no naturally level area of any extent 
along the portion facing the Din, and the sites of the houses have 
in nearly all cases been made by excavation or filling up on the 
ridges and slopes. Mussooree possesses one wide road, known a8 


* From the first house on the Rajpur road to the last one to the west is @ 
distance of nine miles. 
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the Mall, which leads from the library to the Landaur Post-office. 
On the west it divides into two bridle-paths, one leading to Vin- 
cent’s Hill and the other to the Happy Valley. From the eastern 
end the road continues from the Post-office through the bazir to 
the cantonment ; a branch road striking off at the fuot of the 
Landaur Hill to Tihri. Immediately to the east of the library is 
the hill called the Camel’s Back, studded with huge boulders 
which occasionlly roll down after the winter snows and frost have 
loosened them from their positions. The part immediately below 
this hill is the only portion of the station which stands in any 
apparent danger from falling boulders. The southern slope of 
Vincent’s Hill and the hill on which the Club is built, have, however, 
the reputation of being liable to land slips, and the roads in the 
neighbourhood of the latter hill are continually giving way after 
heavy rain. 


All along the approach will be noticed the numerous drainage 
channels which conduce so largely to the healthiness of the station 
by carrying far down into the valleys the impurities that may 
reach them. These streams feed the Rispana on the east and the 
Kiydrkuli stream on the west, which in turn, after some distance, 
over a sandy bed form the head-waters of the Dan canals. They 
are, with few exceptions, not used for drinking purposes, the water- 
supply being drawn in pipes from good springs elsewhere. The 
slopes immediately below Mussooree are terraced and cultivated and 
possess facilities for irrigation by simply damming up the drain- 
age channels already noticed. The villages of Bhatta and Kiyar- 
kuli are particularly well situate in this respect. The Crown 
Brewery above the Bhatta village receives its water in pipes from 
a spring of pure water at some distance. To the right of Bhatta 
are the schools known as St. Fidelis’ Orphanage and St. George’s 
College. Above these Barlowgan) is reached, where the road 
divides, one leading direct to Landaur and the other to the library. 
Christ’s Church stands to tho right of the library above the Mall. 
The walk round the Camel’s Back and Mall is two miles six-furlongs 
118 yards: thatround Waverley by Tullamore and Clairville, two 
miles two furlongs 114 yards, and the Castle Hill and Landaur 
circuit, six furlongs 122 yards. 
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The following short sketch of the geology is taken from a notice 


in the Journal of the Asiatic Society :— 
“The formation here consists of beds of compact limestone alternating 
with others of a soft slate with an earthy fractore, 
Geology. and exhibits certain characteristics, both in its min- 
eral structure and in its general outlines, analogous to the transition limestone of 
the north of Europe, and the mountain limestone of England. Ite most general 
colour is bluish black, and from this it passes through grey to greyish white, 
and again, on the other side, to perfect black, not differing there from the lu- 
cullite, or compact black marble (as it is called). It is carboniferous and 
highly cavernous. Many vayietics emit a fotid smell, probably of sulphuretted 
and carburetted hydrogen. Indeed, where the rock is quarried, the smell is 
similer to that at the mouth of a coal-pit. These carboniferous or coaly varie- 
ties have, however, one peculiarity ; they are in some places highly vesicular, 
so much so as to resemble a grey lava, and in this state appear to have partially 

suffered from the action of heat. 

The slate that alternates with the limestone is of various colours, bluish 
black, grey, greenish grey, brownish red, purplish and yellow. It is generally 
soft, and crambling, and will not split into large plates ; but about two miles 
west of the station, below the peak called Hathipaon, and nearly half way dowao 
the bill, a bluish black variety is found, hard enough to be used asa roofing- 
slate. Somewhat to the weat of this, on the Dudhili hill, a trap rock makes its 
appearance. It is to be met with at the bottom of a small water-course, and 
may be traced for about hali a mile in a direction nearly parallel to the range of 
the mountains, 

It is composed in some parts principally of compact white felspar and green 
diallage, in others principally of hornblende. It is not possible to trace the 
manner of its connection with the adjacent strata, which are evidently much 
disturbed, though they have not suffered any change in mineral character 
by contact with it. Probably it has cut through them as a dyke, and the con- 
tinuation of it may again be met with about a mile to the eastward, where a 
black heavy trap ia to be seen, containing crystala of bronzite imbedded, The 
general range of these alternating beds of slate and limestone appears to be 
nearly parallel to that of the direction of the mountains, but not exactly so, as it 
approaches somewhat more toa north and south line, the dip being a little to 
the northward of the east, and the angle of it from 20° to 30°, The slopes arc 
very steep, usually covered with a lururiant vegetation, and remind us of those 
in Camberland and Derbyshire, though, of course, on a much larger scale. Iv the 
Mussooree rock, however, there is a great deficiency of mineral veins. To the 
east, at a short distance beyond the Landaur hospital, a quartzy sandatone cones 
to the surface of a white and greyish colour lying upon a soft earthy slate.” 

Dr. Fisher,! in 1831, notes the position and structure of Land- 


aur. He writes :-— 
“Viewing this mountain from the Din, its general aspect determines its 
composition : the gentle acclivity, round-packed summit, and plentiful vegeta- 
1J.A.58., Ben. 1, 193. 
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tion indicates clay slate... . ) Ascending from Réjpar the road is ent through 
s bed of bituminous slate, passing throagh alom alate of a blaish green colour, 
hoth af which are moch decayed, and then traverses clay slate of o faded red 
colour; black limestone nest appears, frequently intersected by fiinty slate 
and Lydian atone ; abont a quarter of a-mile below Jharipini large beds of pri- 
mitlve gypsum with earthy sulphate of lime occur, and this may be considered 
the commencement of the Massoorce Umestone formation. The road continues 
with slight variations in a westerly direction, and displays huge bede of grey 
limestone with one remarkable tract of calcareous tufea; after which olay 
slate re-appeare, generally much indurated, iron-abot, and containing beds of 
fiilnty slate, with irregular nodules and schistose veins of brown clay iron ore, 
The colour of the clay slate now passes into faded red, end running in a 
northerly direction the road leads to Landaur. The whole of the Mussooree 
range consists of large masses of stratified limestone inclining at a gentle 
angle to the enst ; in colour its bluish-gray passing into black and white highly 
crystallised.” 


The comparative hareness of the hills above Jharip&ni is due 
to the wholesale cutting down of the forests 
for building and firewood since the station 
was founded, and the demand is so constant and pressing, that in s 
few years there will hardly be a good tree standing within some 
miles of the station. So valuable have the few patches of forest 
become that recently Snowdon and the Park were sold for a con- 
siderable sum, chiefly for the timber on them. The list of the 
plants of Dehra Din, GarhwAl, and Jaunsér-Bawar, prepared by 
Dr. King of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta already given," 
is fairly complete, and should aid the student in naming any local 
collection. The mildness of the temperature induced Dr. Royle, 
of the Saharanpur gardens, to establish a branch garden here in 
1826, and subsequently a second one was formed as a nursery for 
fruit-trees at Chhajauri, about four miles off. A proposal is now 
before Government to remove the gardens to a site near Jharipfni. 
In 1880-81 the gardens cost Rs. 3,082 and brought in Rs. 917 
from the sale of seeds, plants, and fruits. The upper garden pos- 
sesses some well-grown specimens of Himalayan conifers, deodars, 
spruce, cypress, pine, fir, yew, and junipor, besides horse-chestnut, 
poplar, oaks, box, birch, and maple. Thero are European frnit- 
trees, apples, pears, plams, peaches, quinoes, and edible chestnuts ; 
though the aspect of the upper garden is not favourable for ripen- 
ing the better sorts for which the Chhajauri garden appears to 
be well fitted. 


Botany, 


%Gazctterr X., $03, 
76 
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The climate and health aspects of Mussooree are, a8 a whole, 
very favourable. The average rainfall, 
based on the records from 1844 to 1855, 
aud from 1860 to 1877, or a period of 29 years, give an annual 
average of 92°08 inches. Distributed month by month the results 
are as follow :— 


Climate. 





“ The rains,” writes Dr, McCouaghey, “begin almost invariably 
about the middle of June, preceded by a few showers called the 
chhota-barsdt, and continue until near the end of September. This 
is the most unpleasant and least invigorating period of the year. 
From the end of March until the beginning of the rains, the climate 
is delightful, though the suao’s rays are oppressive for a few hours 
of the middle of the day, the mornings and evenings are always 
coal. The period of the year from which the greatest benefit to 
health is derived is unquestionably from the cessation of the rains 
unti] the end of December, and this is especially seen in the case 
of delicate children.” 


The temperature varies considerably with elevation and aspect, 
but in good houses the thermometer seldom records above 70°, 
whilst as low as 10° is occasionlly registered during the winter, 
During 1879 the maximum and minimum temperature in the 
shade for some months was as follows :— 


Maximum oe 


. 64:9 | 91°3 | 89°3 | 78°1 
Mininanm . 48°9:| 65°0 | 52°0 | 601 


The ordinary water-supply from natural sources is good in 
quolity and quantity, and the recently executed works for a supply 
of drinking water by pipes from near the Kulri Hill leaves little 
to be desired in this respect. In 1881, four samples of water from 
different sources were examined, with the result that they were 






» 





ber. 
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found exceptionally free from organic impurities with an excess of 
mineral salts. Theso salts were, however, contrary to the usual 
accepted idea, chiefly magnesian, not lime, and did not exist in 
sufficient quautity to render the water deleterious. They almost 
entirely disappeared on boiling the water—a precaution that should 


sovariably be adapted in the hills. 

“The so-called malarious fever,” writes Dr. McConeghey, ‘and thelr 
Sequel, from whutever cause they may be said to arire, arc most favourably in- 
Nlucoced by the climate of Mussooree, A seuson’s residence alwost fuvariably 
causes an cotire climination of the unknown poison. Intermittent fovers ac- 
quired in the plains will often recur for some monthe after arrival in. the hills, 
but ench successive attack becomes milder, and they svon stop altogcther. Re- 
mittent fever, as a rule, observes a mild course. Enlargements of the liver 
and spleen, the result of malarious fever, are much benefited by a reridcuce 
{no the bills, and these organs urder favourable circumstances soon rcsume 
their normal size and functions. Mussoorce is singularly free from fevers 
of the infectious aud contagious class. Their spontancous gencration is 
excecdingly rare, but they arc sometimce imported and afterwards spread. 
Liver affections are, perhaps, the most common of the discnses from whieh 
Europeans suffer, and are doubtless duc, in many cases, to not adopting proper 
clothing immediately on arrival. ‘The reduced tenparature, about 20°, interfcres 
with the action of the skin, and congestion of some of the internal organs is often 
the result. The most comumon of these are congestion and inflammation, more 
rarely abscess and cirrhosis. Liver complatnts, unicss due to malaria, are not 
readily amenable totreatment in the hills. Respiratory affections are naturally 
prevalent, more especially among thc very young and very old, and in persons 
debilitated and unable to stand the changes of climate. The most common arc 
bronchitis, croup, pneumonia, and ec »mmon colds. Laryngial catarrh is uften 
met with assuming the nppearance of croup, and like it very liable to recur, 
but the membrane peculiar to croup is not developed in the air passages. 
Phthisis is occasiovally seen, but patients suffering from this discasc do not 
appear, in my experience, to derive much benefit from a residence iv the hills. 
Lcurt diseases, on the whole, scens to be unfavourably influcnaced, Bowel com- 
plaiuts are common, espccially diarrhoa, which, however, generally arises from 
a deranged statc of the liver. Bronchodele, though rarcly mct with amongst 
Europeans, is very common among the natives. The quantity of magncsian aalte 
present io the drinking water would appear to account for this. It is readily 
cured if seen early aud subjccted to proper treatment. Rheumatism is not 
common among thc Europeans, but natives suffer very much from it. Cholera 
has never occurred endemically, but several times it has becn imported and 
Spread. In 1880, the death-rate was 5G per thousand, a very high rate when 
compared with the everage of all the Municipalities in the north-Weatern Pros 
vinces, 37°37, but it must be remembered that Muesooree is che resort of tho 
sick and infirm. In 1882, the death-rate was only 23°65 per thousand with a bir..- 
rate of 30°58, calculatcd on a population vf 3106, the provincial death-rate in 
municipalities beiug 37°75 
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Mussoorve attracts a large number of visitors from the plains, 
fur whose wants there ure soverul hotels, 
banks, aud svhooly, The principal hotels 
arc the Himalaya, close to the banks and bazirs ; the Charleville, 
in the Happy Valley ; the Woodville close to the Club, and the 
Caledonian at the foot of the Landaur hill. There are also a few 
boarding establishments, Lhe bauks are the Mussooree, Himalaya, 
and Delhi and London. The Club, known as the Himalaya Club, 
comprises 9 handsome library and hall-room, dining, billiard, and 
writing-rooms, besidos a double-storied range of buildings contain- 
ing excellent accommodation for twenty-five resident members. 
The Municipal Hall, reconstructed in 1880, gives a fine large room 
for ball, theatrical, and other entertainments, with supper and dress- 
ing-rooms adjoining. The library is managed by a committee of 
subscribers and is a favourite institution and well-supported. A 
paper, called the Himdlaya Chronicle, is publistied during the 
season. The Mussooree School was established by the Rev. R. N. 
Maddock in 1819, and was purchased by the Diocesan Board of 
Education in 1867: it gives tuition to some 96 boarders and 14 day 
pupils. [t is affiliated to the Calcatta University and educates up 
to the B. A. standard. The Roman Catholic School, St. George's 
College (Manor House), was founded by Bishop Carli in 1854, and 
has 81 boys on its rolls. The Rev. H. Sells conducts a preparatory 
school for young boys, as also the Rev. J. Parsons and Mr. H. 
Wood. Caineville House School is the Diocesan School for girls, 
and was established in 1865. The average number of boarders is 
sixty. The Woodstock School is a preparatory school for girls. 
In addition there is Mr. Birch’s School and the Convent School 
(at Waverley) established in 1845. Amongs€ the public institu- 
tions mention may be made of the carrying agencies who have 
representatives at Sahfraupur and Rajpur, who take charge of the 
travellers and their baggage and provide for their transit. The 
projected railway by Hardwar will improve the communication 
and perhaps render the Dehra railway unnecessary. The head- 
quarters of the General Commanding the Meerut Division, of the 
Commissioner of the Meerut Division, of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, of the Superintendent of Dehra Dun, and of the Small 
Cause Court Judge of Debra are all at Mussooree from the middle of 
April to the middle of October. The officos of the Superintendent 


Public institutions. 
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( Magistrate) and his Assistant and of the Small Cause Court Jadge 
and the Police Superintendent aro in one building on tho Mall. 


There is a post-office, money-order and telegraph offices (Lan- 
daur) and a volunteer corps. There are three buildings dedicated 
to the service of the Church of Engtand: Christ’s Church, built in 
1836, near the Library ; All Saints’ Church, on the hill opposite 
the Camel’s Back; and a chapel of ease near the Library, chiefly 
intended for the Mussoorce School. The Union Church, at which 
the minister is appointed by the congregation, belongs to trustees. 
There is also w fiourishing Masonic Lodge. The English shops 
ure numerous and the bazérs, too, are filled with native shops, at 
which everything alinost can be purchased. 


Beer for the use of the troops is the only industry in Mussooree : 
Mackinnoun’s or the old Brewery lies to the west of the station 
beyond the Library, and the Crown Brewery is situate on the read 
to Rijpur, above the village of Bhatta. There is a considerable 
import! of necessaries for the use of visitors and a small export 
trade to the Tihri villages. The Din gives Mussooree a very small 
part of its supplies. Animals for slaughter are brought from the 
Saharanpur and other districts beyond the Siwiliks, sheep from 
Tihri, and poultry from the Panj4b. Mussooree, like Naini Tél, 
is a dreary place in the winter. The few whom duty or necessity 
oblige to remain must feel relieved when summer comes again and 
brings the visitors without whom it bas hardly existence. 


The Municipality derives its income from a house-tax, site 
tax, tolls, and miscellaneous receipts, In 
1882-83 the total revenue from all sources 
was Rs. 34,008. The house-tax was assessed on 380 out of a total 
of 470 houses, and yielded as follows in previous years :— 


Ter6-To, [reve-eo | t00-01, [resi-en, [igans, 


eee 338 346 358 
ua 
+ | 14,477 | 16,141 | 16,866 


The farm of tolls at Rajpur at the foot of the hill yielded 
Rs. 8,533 in 1882-83, and Rs. 8.850 in 1883-84, one-tenth of 


1The promoters of the Dehra Din Railway state that in 1077-76 418,636 
maunde of goods passed through the Mohand Pass, and 200,000 wavude threagh 
other registration poata besides articles entered by valuo. The principal ishae 
wer piece-goods, grain, oil, salt, sagne, tobecco, icather and becr (Re 824,086 
in valuc), fruits, nuts, forest produce, tea (about 6,000 maunds), timber, Sre- 
ood, lime, and charcoal. 


Municipality. 
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which is handed over to the Landaur Cantonment Committee as 
their share of the proceeds. The Municipal Hall, originally pur- 
chased for Rs. 33,000, has had Rs. 15,000 expended on its im- 
provement, and to this must be added over Rs. 20,000 for interest 
on the unpaid principal, making a total of Rs. 68,000, whilst the 
receipts have been for some years as follows :—1876-77, Rs. 1,254; 
1877-78, Rs. 1,263; 1878-79, Rs. 1,579 ; 1879-80, Re. 1,294; 
1880-81, Rs. 1,082; 1881-82, Rs. 2,431; and 1882-83, Rs. 2,508. 
The increase in the incomo is clearly due to the improvements in 
the arrangements. The site-tax brought in a revenae of Rs. 2,646, 
and the remainder of the income falls under fines, pounds, refunds, 
and miscellaneous. ; 

The expenditure during the ycar 1882-83 amounted to 
Rs. 34,396, the principal item was Public Works, of which original 
works, including the Khattapani water-works, tho Municipal Hall 
improvements, and new roads absorbed Is. 6,391: repairs took 
Rs. 8,570, and establishment Rs. 2,579. Conservancy cost 
Rs. 6,709, and debt to the amount of Rs. 4,600 was paid off and 
miscellaneous charges including ground-rent due to the Tibri Raja 
and other landholders (Rs. 1,120) amounted to Rs. 1,695. The 
Municipality is constituted under Act XV. of 1873, and is managed 
by a committee of ten members, of whom seven are elected. The 
population within municipal limits in 1882-83 numbered 7,662 souls. 
The general result shows a careful supervision of the resources 
placed at the disposal of the committee, and a progressive improve- 
ment which few others can boast of. At the same time it must 
be said that too little is expended on sanitation and the removal 
of refuse, very much less proportionately than in Naini Til, The 
net annual income for a decade has been as follows :— 






lel] | se st 
10,876 17,971] 91,099 | 18,869] 29,896 23,595 
Mr, Williams in his memoir describes the scenery of Mussooree 
as “lacking in alpine boldness, though it is 
difficult to imagine a more lovely panorama 
than that presented by the Din valley when viewed from the 
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heights above on a clear day or immediately after a storm,”” Aa- 
other writes :— The views are very beautiful, comprising on the 
north the Himélaya clad in perennial snow ; on:the south the rich 
and varied expanse of the Din bounded by the Siwalike ; beyond 
which the prospect extends over the plains without any other timit 
than that of the power of vision, or that caused by the innperfect 
transparency of the atmosphere.” The Snowy Range is seldom 
visible during the rainy season, when the view on all sides is 
neually obscured to within a few hundred yards by the vast clouds 
of mist that croep up from the valleys. When, however, these 
clear, as they do occasionally, the views equal, if they do mot 
exceed jn grandear, those obtained at any other season of the year. 
To the west, the park is distant about four miles from the Library 
by Everest’s road. It is more than a mile long, and a third of a 
mile wide, with fine woodland scenery, and is a favourite resort for 
pic-nics. The top of the Camel’s Back is reached by a foot-path 
from the northern side of the hill, and affords splendid views of 
the Snowy Range and of the plains on favourable occasions. The 
Kimpti (Kimpati) Fulls, five miles down on the Simla road, is 
reached either by a path from the Huppy Valley along the ridge er 
by the road, and is worth seeing during or immediately after the 
rnios, There are small cascades near the Bhatta and Kiyérkali 
villages, and one known as the ‘ Mossy Falls’ near Barlowgej. 
The Murray Falls are above Sahasradhéra (g. v.) on the stream 
which has its rise below the Landaur Hill. 

Mussooree became a sanitarium in 1826, the year before Lan- 
daur became a convalescent depdt for troops. In 1880 it became 
the residence of the Afghan dctenu Yakab Khan, ex-Amir of 
Afghénistan, for whose use the Bellevue estates was purchased as a 
summer residence, and a house in Dehra during the winter. His 
uncle, Muhammed Sharif Khé4n, has also been a pensioned political 
refugee for many years, and lives in Debra. But perhaps the most 
noteworthy fact in the history of Mussooree is, that during the 
year 1884, it was the summer residence of their Royal Highnesses, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. The general history of 
Dehra Din and the country around will be found in My. William’s 
Memoir published in 1874 The map given here is from the 
records of the Survey of India, and the view is taken from the 
Landaur end. 
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Polymetrical Table showing mileage (upper figure), marches (lower figure). 
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Nadalsynn, a patti of parganah Bérabsyun in British Garhwal, 
ia bounded on the north by patti Katholsyun of parganeh Dewal- 
garh ; on the south by Paiddlsydn ; on the west by Gangawarsy6n, 
aod on the east by Katholsydu and Ghurdursyin. This patti is 
occupied by the upper valley of the Khanda stream ; the culti- 
vation is rich and extensive, and the people are well off with 
markets at Péori, Srinagar and Kotdwara. The census statistics 
of 1841 give 1,440 souls ; and of 1858, 1,999 souls. The tahsildée 
collects the Jand-revenue of this patti and Gangawarsyiin also; 
both, in 1864, aggregated Rs. 2,163 for land-revenne and Rs. 120 
for gunth, witha population of 4,563 souls. The Gudoli tea-garden 
is situated to the south of the paiti at an elevation of 5,052 feet 
above the level of the sea. The road by Jwilpa and the road by 
Chhipalghat unite near the tea-factory at the Baba-khal, and Péori 
itself is connected by first-class hill-roads with all the other par- 
gaoshs of the districts. 

Nagpur, a parganah of Garhwal, has nine pattis or sub-divisions, 
each of whichis separately noticed, viz :-—Bamsu, KA4liphdt, Malla 
and Talla, Maikhanda, Nagpur Malla, Bichhla and Talla, Urgam 
and Parkandi. [t occupies the north-west of the district and 
contains the famous shrine of Kedarn&th. The assessments at each 
settiement may be shown as follows :— 

1815. 1816. 1817, 1820. 18628, 1629, 1893. 1840. 1666. 

Rea. Rs, Rs. Re. Ra. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

3,289 3,080 4,924 5,282, 6,016 6,176 6,392 6,372 12,043 

The statistics of the current settlement show that there were 
then 373 estates, comprising 594 villages, containing a total assess- 
able area of 9,934 acres, of which 6,383 acres were cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Rs. 520 and the land-revenue to 
Rs, 12,943, of which Rs. 1,150 were alienated in saddbart and 
Rs. 2,518 in gdénth and muaft. The incidence of the land-revenge 
on the total assessable area was Re. 0-18-3 per acre, and on the 
cultivation was Re. 0-15-2 per acre. The population in 1841 
numbered 18,516 souls, of whom 8,285 were females ; in 1853 thero 
were 30,340 (14,990 females); in 1858, 23,337 (13,693 females) ; 
in 1872, 31,058 (15,306 females); and io 1881, 20,993 males and 
21,307 females. 

The pargenah is rich in mineral deposits, and possesses some of the most 
magnificent scenery iu the bills. We soucur with Mr. Batten when he writes 
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that Négpur wil] never be forgotton by those who have pursued the torrents of 
the Mandékini te their source, who have wandered amongst the great forests of 
the Tungnéth range, or who bave spent a dey on the banks of the Diurl Tél. All 
through the upper pattie there are bits of scenery unsurpassed for grandeur and 
beauty in the hills, and most of which is easily accessible to the ordinary traveller, 
The concourse of pilgrims from May to (October enable the landHolders to sell 
their surplus produce. They also breed large numbers of sheep and gosta for the 
Bhotiya traders of Ména and Niti. The N&gpuris all dress in woollen cloths even 
where their residence is situate io temperate or warm valleys. As they do not 
ehange their clothes with the seasons, are dirty in their habits, and allow thelr 
habitations to be entirely surrounded in the rainy season by jungles of nettles, 
wild hemp, and similar rank vegetation, they are subject to much illoess ; and the 
mahdeeri or plague occasionally commits some havoc in Négpur. In regard to 
temperature, the climate of some parts of Négpur is quite Europenn, and the 
seenery of the whole tratt is highly benutiful, while the vicinity of the eternal 
anows ia characterized by the grandcst sublimity. A notice of the mines will be 
found under the head ‘ Mineralogy’ in a previous volume,' Granite, gneiss and 
mica slate prevail in Négpur; but clay slate and meguesianu limestone are aleo very 
pientifel. 


Nagpur Malla, a patti of parganah Nagpur in British Garhwal, 
is bounded on the west and south-west by the watershed hetween 
the Béld-sit{ and Nighaul rivers separating it from the Bichhla 
patti; on the east and south-east by the Alaknanda river and on 
the north by Painkhanda Malla. From Chamoli on the road to 
Badrinéth, a road branches off to the north-west by Gopeswar and 
the Tungndth temple on Chandra Seli (12,071 feet) to Ukhimath 
and another runs up by the right bank of the Alaknanda to the 
north-east, re-crossing the Alaknanda at Hat on the Badrin&th road. 
From the same place,.a third rons down the right bank of the Alak- 
nanda crossing the Béldsuti or Balkhil stream, and eventually joins 
the Kedfrnaéth road. There are iron mines at Bairagna, Jékh- 
wani, Hat Jaisal and Kyuser and copper mines at Sugur Polun, 
all in working order. 


Nagpur Bichhls, a patti of. parganah Nagpur io British Garh- 
wl, is bounded on the east by Nagpur Malla and the Alaknanda 
river; on the south by the Alaknanda; on the east by pattis Nag- 
pur Talla and Kéliphat Talli, and on the north by patti Parkandi., 
It may roughly be said to contain the valleys of the Nighaul river, 
and the Sarigédh separated from each other by the Nagn&th (7,038 
feet) range. Both flow into the Alaknanda on its right bank, 


The road from Patli in the Malla patti crosses the Maidi (7,150) 
1 Gas. X, 259, 
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range and, entering the Nighaul valley, crosses that river at Tristla, 
whence it mounts the southern watershed and joins the Karn- 
pray4g and Kedarnath road near Pokhri, where there isa school. 
This road is also joined near the same place by roads running from 
the west through parganah Dewalgarh, and crossing the Alaknanda 
at Chhatwapipal by a bridge. The Nighaul valley has namerous 
villages connected with each other by cross-tracks. The villages 
vary much in quality, but there is a prosperous trading community 
doing business with the pilgrims and the Bbotiyas. There are 
good forests of oak and pine. In 1864, the land-revenuo amounted 
to Rs. 2,917, including géath. This pattiia rich in mineral wealth ; 
iron mines are worked at Agar Jakhtoli, Bargaunda, Bhikandi, 
Banot, Guleti, Jogyéra Ditr, Pokhta Banchara and Warli TAl ; 
copper mines at Khurkhikhetipal, Nautha, Pokhri, Thala, Tal- 
bonga, Molna, Khurni and Danda. Unworked mines of iron exist 
at Bairfisu, Bartkota, Jarmwar and Kimna, and a copper mine at 
Sari. The patwari lives in Pokhri. 

Négpur Talla, a patti of pargannh Nagpur in British Garhwal, 
is bounded on the north by patti Kéliphat Talli ; on te west by 
the Mandékini river separating it from Tihri ; on che south by the 
Alakuanda, and on the east by patti Nagpur Bichhla. The Kedér- 
nath road runs north along the left bank of the Mand&kini from 
Rudrprayfg. A cross-track runs along the right bank of the 
Alaknanda from Dharkot to a rope-bridge at Bhatwiri, where there 
is a school, as also at Bhawani. The Surg&dha tributary of the 
Mandakini drains the northern half of the patti, that of the south- 
ern half falls into the Alakuanda. The population is dense, the 
land valuable and good, and the people prosperous. The assoss- 
ment is now about equal to that of the Gorkhdli timo, since when 
the price of grain has trebled and the cultivation increased. The 
patwari usually resides in Satyari withia the patti, which, in 1864, 
was assessed at Rs, 2,465 exclusive of Rs. 193 guath. Talla Nagpur 
is also rich in minerals. Iron mines are worked at Dandhér, 
Saunri Rajkhao, Ghat Bhaunra, Pangar and Patwéra, and in former 
days at Dharna Ghatwara, Ghirbordér, Manu and Patoli. 

Naini, a village, halting-place and travellers’ rest-house on tho 
route between Almora and Pithoragarh, lies in patti Darin of par- 
ganah Chaugarkha in Kumaon in north latitute 29°-39’-127 and 
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east longitude 79°-58’-8" ut an elevation of 5,159 feet above the 
level of the sea; distant 29 miles from Pithoragerbh ; 26 miles 
from Almora; 11% miles from Gangoli Hét and 11 miles from 
Panuwa-naula. The bungalow has neither table-nttendant nor 
requisites, but supplies can .be obtuined from the bahiye resident 
here. 


Ascending gradually from the Panuwa-naule pine-woods on the margin of 
which the bangslow is placed, the road reaches the crest of the Jagesar ridge at 
Kutiladanda (7,631 feet) which it follows for the rest of the distance except that 
some of the highest points of the ridge are cut off. The road rises to not much 
Jeas than 7,200 feet pnesing through piue forest scenery, the Tankera of the Kedé- 
va-hhauda (Gaz. XI., 909). About Lulf way to Naiai we go audcr the culminating 
point of the range (7,696 feet) aud the view from it, aud indeed from all parts of 
this ridge are of high magnificcuce. ‘The road for the mort part passes along the 
southern face. of the ridge, At its foot on thia side flows the Jagesar ur Alak- 
nenodi river in a dcep gorge joining the Sarju a few miles down. Near the head 
of this gorge ia the temple of Jagesar, the most important in Kumaon, and the 
village of the same pawe (5,970 feet). Near the temple are two immense deodéns, 
standing in the outer courts, one weasuring 21'-9”, and the other 22’-10* io girth 
above the swell of the roots; they are probably between 180 to 200 feet tu 
beight. Those trees have evidcutly been planted here. The castom of planting 
devddrs near temples is a common ove in Kumaun, and these form the nucleus of 
&@ grove of same extent, the gradual diminution of the size of the individuals tn 
which, as they become more distaut from the parent pair, qufficiently attests the 
spread of the whole from them. The change of form so frequent amongat coni- 
ferous trecs from the elegant bright-leaved pyramidal sapling to the dark massive 
tree with its flat top and heavy tabular branches, ia hece strikingly exhibited. Io 
the former state alone the deodar is nuw known in Europe, but it ia quite certain 
that in its more mature oge it will assume the latter character, which is quite that 
of the cedar of Tiebanon. There are algo to be scen at Jagesnar a number of yew 
trees which are perhaps of artificial planting also, as they are not usually found 
much below 8,000 feet. Close tothe temple occurs Dielytru scandens, a some- 
what rare plant, anu balsams of varions hues abound in the same sholtered 
locality. The rock is muinly mica schist and gneiss. The valley in which the 
temple is built is so narrow that the eun can hardly look into it in winter, and 
early in that scason before any snow has fallen the whole place may be seen 
strangely frozen up, the slated roofa and paved courts covered with sheets of tee 
or fringed with huge icicles originating altogether in deposits of hoar-frost. 
The intense cold felt at the bottom of all narrow and deep gorges in these hills, 
such curious deposits of hoar-frost as these and the dense fogs habituully formed 
in the warmcr valleys during the winter may be readily explained as dependiag 
upon the cold air which from its increased density flowa down from the slopes of 
the mountains as its temperature is lowered by the radiation which goes on 
during the still nights. It is elso to be noticed that in this and like valleys 
goitre prevails to g great extent. The great temple in the valley is not 
to be confounded with the small one of Buddl-Jigeswer on the road on the 
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ridge.’ The Chand Réjas used to be burned at Jageawar, and their Rénis became 
edtishere, On the occasiun of the cremation of a Réja, a stone from the pyre 
used always to be sent to Pitrola near Champéwat, aud deposited there at the old 
pyre-place of their family with great ceremony and sacrifices of male kids; a 
practice still obseryed by the Almora and Héshiper families. Rajie reside near 
Jégeewar. 

Naini Ta) the hill sanitariom of the Kamaon Division, is situat- 
ed in patti Pah4r Chhakbéta of parganah Chhakh&ta of the Kumaon 
district in north latitude 29°-22’-49” and east longitude 79°-307- 
19” (south south-east corner of the lake); distant 16 miles from the 
foot of the hills at Kdéladbingi, 10 miles from Rénibéig, 32 miles 
from Almora by the Ramgar road, 30 miles from Almora by the 
Khairna road, and 23 miles from Ranikhet. The population on the 
17th September, 1880, numbered 10,054 souls (2,957 females), but 
varies every month witb the number of visitors. Io February, 
1881, it was 6,576 (1,970 females) exclusive of cantonments. The 
station is situate in a valley ranning from west to east, and is bound- 
ed on the north by the peak of China, 8,568 feet high, continued by 
the Alma peak and the Sher-ke-dinda to the eastern extremity 
where the ridge descends almost to the level of the lake. On the 
west the rugged hill of Deopftha rises to the height of 7,989 feet, 
and on the south Ay4rpathea attains an elevation of 7,461 feet, dimi- 
nishing gradually towards the east. The eastern boundary is the 
pass through which the surplus waters of the lake find an exit, 
forming the principal source of tho Baliya river which in turn is a 
principal feeder of the Gaula. The western end of the valley con- 
sists of a series of gentle undulations formed by the debris of the 
surrounding hills while the eastern end is 
filled by the lake of Naini which gives its 
name to the station. The surface of the lake has an elevation®-of 
6,350 feet above the level of the sea. In 1871, Dr. Amesbury mea- 
sured and sounded the lake with the following results :—The length 
from east to west in the centre is 4,7024 feet or about 1,567 yards ; 
the width at the Smuggler’s rock is 792 feet, and at the broadest 
part opposite Omnibus cottage is 1,518 feot. The circumference by 
the road is 11,880 feet or a little over two miles. The superficial 
area is T204 acres. The greatest depth is 93 feot, and the least 
depth on a ridge runnivg through the centro of the lake is 20 fect. 

1 See further Gas. XI, 778. * Kumaon aud Garhwal Survey. 
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The colour of the wator is generally a bluish green, but after an 
earthquake, sach as occurred in 1871, the colour is more opaque, and 
turus to a dirty reddish brown from the egitatiou of the bed of the 
lake, and the presence of infusoria.! There is but one important 
feeder which colleots che drainage and spring waters of the western 
ond of the valley and with it some of the refuse from the whole 
hill-sides. nthe rains this stream must to a certain extent pollute 
the waters near its entranco into the lake, but as a rule the water 
of the lake is good and well adapted for drinking purposes as its 
analysis shows. 

The lake is very slowly but surely filling up from the immense 
quantity of debris swept into it during the rains, though, as it has 
received that from the laodslip without any perceptible dimiuutiou 
of its area or depth, we may well hope that many generations shall 
pass away before the chief ornament of Naini becomes a thing of 
the past. Ovoonasionally fish weighing 28 to 35 pounds are caught, 
but the most common is a small scaleless species which, however, is 
fitfor the table. In the lake itself there is a sulphur spring nearly 
opposite the Smaggler’s rock in 63 feet of water and another out- 
side it near the Talla Tél bazér, which bas been found a medicinal 
agent of considerable value in cases of debility. 

Near the brink, the surface of the Jake is covered with a tangled 
mass of Potamegeton mucronatum, Myriophyllum indicum, Chara 
verticillata, Polygonum scabrinervium and the pretiy English Poly- 
gonum amphibium, which, according to Madden, “here and here 
only in India, raises its pink spikes above the water.”’ 

Ayfrpftha, so called from the aydr (Andromeda ovalifolia) a 
species poisonous for cattle and goats, is 
covered with the green oak (Quercus dilatata) 
and this as well as the adjoining mass known as H4ni Bani is 
almost exclusively formed of the transition limestone of Mussooree 
exhibiting everywhere vast rents, fissures, crags and boulders of 


all sizos and shapes and falling under Aydrpétha so abruptly to 


1 Specimens of these infusoria were transmitted to [England in 1870, and 
the species found in the lake at Naini I'al has been named Ceratium humaonense 
by Mr. H. J.-Carter (An. Mag., N. H., 4th Ser., VIL, 229). It is a species of 
herned Peridiaca allied to tbat found in the Baltic sea, Red sea, Indian ocean, 
the Swies Iakes, the fresh-water ponds of Gombay and those of Calcutta, and it is 
to an assemblage of these minute avimals that the rusty brown colour of the luke 
at cortain seasons is due. They are also found in the other lakes. 
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the edge of the lake that until 1847 there was only a very in- 
different pathway in that direction. To the south-east of Ayér- 
potha the Gaiwéla estate or Sherwood, now occupied by the Dio- 
cesan boys school, comprises a ecries of swelling lawns thickly 
wooded and terminated abruptly by magnificent precipices from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet high, from the base of avhich issues the Nihal 
river flowing by Kaladbingi through the Bhabar to the Tarai. To 
the east, the cliffs are of clay-slate in the centre of limestone, and 
to the north-west again of clay-slate distinctly stratified and dip- 
ping from the plains. Here, asin the Baliya glen, the rocks appear 
to rest upon beds of blue aluminous shale and white gypsum, which 
must be of immense thickness, as they are found nearly to the foot 
of the mountains where the gypsum assumes the texture of alabas- 
ter and has been found useful in manufacturing plaster of Paris. 
The woods along Gaiwdla comprise oak, ash, maple, Siberian crab, 
cypress and other northern forms, while the sward abounds in the 
Primula denticulata, Parnassia nuticola, with pxony ; at no great 
distance and immediately below commences a tropical vegetation 
connecting it with the plains. The view from Aydrp&tha shows 
the Bhabar and Tarai arranged like a map at one’s feet and on 
fine days takes in Bareilly to the south-east and Moradabad to the 
south-west. 

Deopitha on the east rises at a very sharp angle from the 
Abelia pass, whence the road from Kalé- 
dhingi cuters the valley at an elevation of 
6,800 feet above the level of the sea to 7,989 fect. On the north- 
east it is separated from China by a pass koown as the China-ke- 
khan or kbal, 7,438 feet high, which commanicates with the vil- 
lages lying along the headwaters of the Bhakra or Baula river. 
The sides of this peak and its base are strewn with immense boul- 
ders of limestone in natural confusion whick are clothed with 
ferns and other epilithal vegetation amidst close coppices of the 
abelia. 

China, the monarch of the Gagar range, raises his furrowed 
sides on the north almost precipitously at 
a horizontal distance of about one mile and 
a quarter from the lake. On the north, the crest is prolonged ina 
ridge known as the Burdns-ke-dinda or ‘ Rhododendron ridge’ 


Deopétha. 
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from the number of those trees growiug thore. The southern face 
is covered with n forest of noble cypresses (Cupressus torulosa) 
which here alone on the lower ranges appears to be indigenous, 
Tho crest is formed of limestone on a basis of clay-slate which 
appears to dip to the west or north-west. Limestone also appears 
along the south-western slopes. According to Madden the summit 
“ig clothed with a brushwood of Indigofera, Spirwa, Elscholtzia 
and Sultiz ; Androsace lanuginosa covers the rocks; Anemone disco- 
lor grows in the shady places and at the Surveyor’s cairn Stelluria 
semivestita and Hemiphragma heterophylium appear. 

The holly (lew dipyrena) reaches a great size ; one measured 
near the ground was between 16 and 17 feet in girth: but the 
characteristic tree of China is the Quercus semecarpifo'ia, which 
fringes the crest and covers the whole south-west face. Badhan 
Dhira and Sat-chiliya, points of nearly the same altitude, and at 
no great distance, on euch side of China, have not a trace of it; 
and on the former Madden could only find a few specimens of 
Colquhounia vestita, » very common shrub at Naini Tal and towards 
Badrinath. The Limonia laureola too oceurs ouly in this locality 
on the G&gar range, and though the cypress is said to exist iu 
Dhydnirau, it appears to be very local, limited to a grove or two 
while they occur on the face of China towards the lake in quanti- 
ties and on tho Gaiwila cliffs as low down as 5,100 feet. The ve- 
getation of China and Naini Tal thus presents some difficult pro- 
blema; which tho natives resolve at once by the assertion that tho 
onk, cypress, Limonia, Culquhounia, &c., were imported from the 
snowy range and planted hore by Naini Devi herself : and one 
might really suspect that some of the devotees who did penance oa 
China in days of yore, actually introduced them from the holy ¢ér- 
thas among the snows, were it at all probable that they would have 
condescended to such humble plants as the LHemiphragma aud 
Anemone. Moreover, on this prineiplo it might be surmised that 
“Pilgrim” put the Polygonum amphibium into the lake to make 
it more English.” 

Tho view from China embraces Rohilkhand, Kumaon, Garhwél 
and the snowy range from the sources of 
the Jumna to those of the Kali. The great 
‘Himachal must be about 65 miles distant in a straight line, aud its 
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detuils are therefore less distinct than from Binsar and Almora, 
whence the superior limit of forest is perfectly defined —much more 
so than the snow line—and above which the eye reposes with a 
never-to-be-satiated curiosity on the enormous shelving masses of 
rock and snow which appear asif they would squeeze mother 
earth toa mummy. Here we have the Gangotri group running 
apparently north, with sloping and apparently stratified planes to 
the east ; then comes tho great Kedarndth mass, said to be the 
original Sameru, whence Siva regards with jealous rivalry his 
neighbour Vishnu, who dwells over the way in the still grander 
mass of Badrinaéth, or rather on the Nélikénta peak above the 
temple. Next comes Trisul about 20 miles more to the south- 
east and behind this again Nanda-devi with its pyramidal grey 
peak rising to 25,660 feet. Next comes Nandakot with the tent- 
shaped peak which is supposed to form the pillow of the katiya or 
cot on which Sita reclines. Further east are the Panch-chala or 
five cooking places used by the Pandavas and then come the peaks 
of Api and Namjang in Nepél and its other unnamed moantains, 
Though perhaps not so clear or distinct a view as is obtained from 
the hills nearer the snowy range, it is undoubtedly the most com- 
prehensive and impressive in the whole outer range (Madden), 

The small ridge on which Fairlight (Tonnochy’s) is built, sepa- 
rates China from the Alma or Ulma peak, 
up and around which a road has been made 

which commands a fine view of the [Khairna valley, the China 
water-fall, Ranikhet and the hills beyond. The Alma-khén sepa- 
Yates this from the snow-seat and Goverament house and the 
Khairna pass from Sher-ke-daénda or Tiger’s ridge which is thickly 
covered with forest and abounds with beautifal shady walks. The 
eastand south-east extremities of this hill abruptly end in precipices 
formed of clay-slate which caused considerable difficulty in making 
the foot road to Almora by Ramgér and the cart-road to Réuibag, 
To the north-east, the Tigor’s ridge is connected with Liriya-kanta 
or Luriya-kanta, so called according to native accounts io me- 
mory of some forgotten goddess. It attains an elevation of 
8,144 feet (8,023 feet, R.S;) ; its summit is qnartz, bold and craggy 
towurds the north and undulating to the south-east where it is 
clothed with forests of oak avd pine. Mr. J. H. Batten discovered 
greonstone near the nerth end of the lake running north east to the 
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summit of Sher-ke-danda and again to the south between Aydrpétha 
and Gaiwdla passing through limestone and beds of hornastone. 
The trappean rocks are said to reappear between Kharpa Tél and 
Kélapathar where they derange and alter the other rocks as 
usual. 

The valleys around Naini Tal afford occupation to tue natur- 
alist, the painter and the sportsman. A list of the plants to be 
found is given in the first volume as well as one of the fauna. 
Game is abundant close by and scenery unrivalled in the lower 
hills is within easy distance. The lakes of Malwa, Bhim, Nanu- 
kachiya and the seven lakes are only one march to the north-east, 
and will well repay a visit, while on the west the valley of the 
Kosi and the sequestered glades along the Ramganga and the 
Kota and P&tli Duns afford scenes which a Salvator Rosa would 
delight to paint, The hills on all sides are thickly studded with 
the bungalows which are occupied by visitors from the plains from 
April to October. In the winter there are few European residents 
and the greater number of the native traders also leave the bazér 
for their homes. The southern face of China and the space around 
the northern margin of the lake itself appear to be the favourite 
sites for residences and are fully taken up. Here also are the 
schools, church, and travellers’ bungalow. Between the church and 
Hani Bani or ‘the echo’ rock lies Sukha TAl, a depression filled 
with water during the rains and used also as a quarry for stone and 
a shooting range for the volunteers. Close to this under Ardwell 
is the circular hollow covered with grass and flowers known as the 
Malla Pokhar or ‘ upper pool’ perhaps originally filled with water 
but now dry at all times. The upper bazirand the assembly rooms 
are situated at the western end of the lake which also boasts of a 
fair cricket, tennis, polo, and race ground. At the eastern end is 
the bazér known as Talla Tél or ‘ lower lake,’ and beyond this at a 
distance of about a mile the barracks of Kaélakhén forming the mili- 
tary convalescent depdt of the Rohilkhand Division. There is no 
trade or manufacture unconnected with the supply of the wants 
of the summer visitors. The court of the Assistant Commissioner 
of Kumaon sits here, and there are besides a police-station, post- 
office, telegraph-office, dispensary, European shops and several 

hotels and boarding-houses. 
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The Naini Tél municipality is constituted ander Act XV of 
1878, end is managed by « committes of 
mop six members. Taking the latest retarns, 
those for 1883-83, the receipts amounted to Ra. 56,602, of which, 
however, Rs. 9,739 were abnormal, being due to refunds and dona- 
tions. The actual receipts wore therefore Rs. 46,873. The prin- 
cipal sources of ineome are (1) the oobroi on animals brought in 
for slaughter whieh yielded Bs. 3,761 ; (2) tax on houses (Rs. 8,835 
in the station and Re. 3,326 in the bazar) Rs. 10,661 ; (3) tolls 
en vehicles, Rs. 7,453; (4) special taxes such as conservancy, stalls 
for animals end on siles, which yielded Rs. 18,644; (5) rents, 
Rs, 1,939; (6) fines and miscellancous, Ra, 5,425, to which add the 
abnormal receipts. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 57,531 dis- 
tributed as follows:—Collection Rs, 1,055; head-office, Re. 1,487 ; 
public works, Rs. $5,425; police, Rs. 3,518; education, Rs. 800 - 
charitable grants, Rs. 348, conservancy, Rs. 11,025 ; repayment of 
loans, Rs. 11,527 ; and other items, Rs. 8,818. The large sum ander 
the head repayment of debt is in part liquidation of the loan 
reosived from Government (a lakh and a half of rapees) for pro- 
tective works after the lendalip of 1880. These works have been 
tried by heavy rains since and have thoroughly stood the test, and 
with the establishment retained to see that all drains are clear, 
have made the station safer than it was before, and far more pleasant 
for those who have to walk or ride daring the rains. 

The receipts of the Naini Tél cantonment fuad amounted to 
Rs. 4,199 in 1882-83 chiefly made up of a grant-in-aid of Rs. 3,189 
and Rs, 1,674, dues on grass and fucl. The expenditure almost 
equalied the income and was devoted to the usual purposes, conser- 
vancy, lock-hospital and police. 

The American Episcopal Methodist Mission established a branch 
of the Society here in 1858, which supports 
a vernacular school for boys having now a 
large attendance of pupils. Besides this there are eleven other 
schools supported by the Society in the hills and Bhabar with 1a 
average daily attendance of 8 to 400 and a girls’ school with 29 
pupils, In 1871, a dispensary in connection with the same Society 
was opened at Naini T4l when, in three months, 1,800 out-door and 
30 ia-door patients received treatment. Similar institutions were 
established at Dwfr‘" v4 M1 ig 1879, To 1869 « medical 


Bebools, &o. 
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school was formed at NainiTél whereeight young men and four young 
women received instruction in the rudiments of their profession. 

The Naini Tél Diocesan schools owe their origin to a project 
framed by Dr. Condon, Mr. H. 8. Reid and others in 1869 for 
founding a school for the children of resi- 
dents and others of small means. It was 
felt that, though there were several schools in other Hill stations 
suitable for the children of comparatively rich parents, there was 
no school, elsewhere established, adapted to the means of the com- 
peratively poor. They determined therefore upon commencing 
such a school. Their object was to secure for parents of small 
income, a really good education for their children, io a gvod hill 
climate, for a very moderate sum, The public readily met their 
appeal for help, and in July, 1869, & mixed school wa» commenced 
under the charge of Miss Bradbury. It was continued daring the 
year 1870, and with such success that the committee decided upon 
enlarging their operations and setting up two schools, one for boys 
and the other for girls to be conducted on a liberal scale and to 
supply a good and sound education. Every exertion was made to 
render them efficient, and excellent teachers were engaged. These 
schools commenced work on the Ist of February, 1871, and have 
met with large success. The average number of pupils during the 
firet year was 70, and, in the case of the boys’ school, the committee 
were obliged to reject applications for want of space. In 1872 the 
number of pupils increased to 100, but still many applications were 
refused in consequence of the want of accommodation. The com- 
mittee then appealed to the general public for aid in erecting proper 
school buildings and met with a generous response. The school 
for girls wes built from a tasteful design by the Rev. W. N. Tribe 
and in 1873 the Sherwood estate with its house and magnificent 
grounds was purchased by the committee for the boys’ school and 
is perhaps the finest site and establishment of its kiad in India. 
The reports of the examiners show that both in the internal economy 
and in the character of the instraction imparted, the Diocesan 
schools thoroughly fulfil the designs of their fouuders. 

Naini Tal is entered from Moradabad by the postal read passing 
through Kalaédhungi and Mungauli, at both 
of which places there are traveller's reat- 
houses. From K4éldédhingi there is a steady rise for eight miles to 


Diceesan echools, 


Roads, 
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Mungauli and thence to Siriya Tél, better known as the washer- 
man’s ghat, the road is tolerably level. From thisa steady rise of 
a few miles leads to the Abelia pass 6,800 feet high, On the east 
there is a railway from Burvilly to Ranfbag and e carriage-road 
thence to Naini Tél. There is also a good cart-road and a bridle road 
following the valley of the Baliya river to the brewery, whence 
there is a steep bridle-path of about two miles to the Tulle Tal 
bazér (6,400 feet). On the north two roads communicate with 
Almora; one by Khairna is level for about 20 miles and the other 
by Rémgér crosses three separate valleys and ranges before joining 
the former. The various routes into the interior will be found else- 
where. Supplies of all kiods in any quantity can readily be 
obtained at Naini Tai at all times. 

Mr. Ballin his paper on the origia of the Kamaon lakes notices 
two theories (a) that they are due to glacial action ; (5) that they are 
hollows of denudation for the most part enclosed by landslips. He 
notices that the China portion of the ridge 
at the head of the valley is deeply scarped 
above with an undercliff mach concealed by talas. It consists 
chiefly of shales with which there are some quartsites, and towards 
the crest there are limestones which so far as is clearly seen may 
partake either of the nature of beds or veins. Passing henoe 
round by north to south-east the ridge is mainly formed of shales 
and argillaceous schists which are much contorted and broken ; but 
the prevailing dip is probably to south-west, the beds striking with 
the direction of the ridge. An obscurely seen trap-dyke seems to 
observe the same course. To these two facts the dip of the beds 
and the existence of a rigid trap-axis the present form of the slope 
is, Mr. Ball believes, under the influence of subaérial denudation to 
be attributed and not to the friction of a glacier. The range on 
the south-west of the valley marked by the Ayarpitha and Deo- 
p&tha peaks is formed of massive limestone, the bedding of which 
is generally very obscure. There is also some trap, the combined 
rocks giving a rigid and very stecp outline to the range which 


contrasts most strikingly with that on the north. 

Mr. Ball goes on to write :—“ All the rocks of this basin, whether shales of 
limestones, are singularly unsuited to the retention of the minor glacial marks ; 
and if glaciation did take place, it may be frem thie eause that no such traces are 
now found. From an inspection of the large scale map, it will be at once apparent 
that the head of the valley has very much the form of a ‘cirque, ’ as defaced by 


Geology. 
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Mr. Helland,' whe argues with considerable force that the elrques of Norway aud 
Greenland are due to glaciers. Mr. Bonney, on the otber hand, describes Alpine 
cirques, which he believes te be formed by streamlete pouring down the sides, 
It has eften been remarked how some forms of our Jodian alluvia under the ope- 
ration of heavy veinfalls exhibit in miniature many of the forms of denudation 
and erosion. Among these forms, cirques and cirque valleys are not enfrequently 
met with. Invariably, they are dae noi to denuding action from above, but to 
subterranean springs or atreanss, To a similar cause may, I think, be attributed 
cirque Like valleys in roeks foroted of louse shales, and, to some extent, even those 
where the rocks sre limestones. The section of the bed of the lake indicates a 
atate of things very different from what might bave perhaps beep anticipated, 
but, however the Inke has been formed, explanations to account for the pece- 
lingity about to be deseribed can be suggested.” 

“The soundings from whieh the section has been plotted have been taken 
from the BeYeoue Survey map on the scale of ten incites toa mile. In some cases 
the exaet character of the bottom is given, but not inall. A knowledge of this 
character is, no doubt, « very great desideratam for the discussion of this question. 
It would be especially desirable to know the nature of the bottom all across the 
lake transverecly to this line at the point where the shailowest sounding ecours. 
AS represented in the section, the lake consists of two basins, with the maximum 
depth nearly centrically sitaated in each case. They ase separated by what appear 
to be a barrier, If It really be 20, then it would lend cousiderable support to the 
giesisl hypothesis. Indeed, if consisting of rock in situ, it would fairly prove 
the existence of « true reok basin, thus furnishing a stroug argunseat in favor of 
the glesial origin. Supposing it to be so, the twin basins might be readily ox- 
plained by the hypothesis that they had been successively excavated by the retreat- 
ing end of aglacier. Unfortanately the case is not susceptible of so simple an 
explanation, as the shallow sounding may be caused not by « barrie, but bya 
mere hummock, which, if (as fs possible, so far as ie certainly known at present) 
occurring isolated by deep clanacels from the margins of the lake, would 
be, on the o¢her hand, a streng argument against the glacial origin, as such ap 
obstruction must assuredly have been swept away by a giacier capable of 
scooping out the deeper hollows. Still another view of the nature of the 
barriee or hammock, be it which it may, is possible. It may be that it is 
wot really fotmed of rock iw situ, but is merely the remnant of an ancient 
landalip.”’ 

“In the present state of our knowledge, therefore, no certaia conclusion can 
be drawn from it, But the peenliar character of the basin still remains a subject 
for eome speculation, the more particularly so when it fs remembered that the 
operations of the present day must tend steadily to obliterate these featares by the 
deposition of silt in the hollows. Passing from the lake itself to examine the 
nature of the barrier at the outfall, we find that itis formed of a confused mass 
of debris, in which some very large rock masses, some of them ten feet in diameter, 
oceur. Following down the bed of the stream, rock in situ is not met with till 
near the waterfall, or at a level which must be considerably below that of the 
bottom of the lake where deepest. Mr. Blanford, though he does not expressly 


‘ “ Cirques are large spaces excavated from the solid rock, bounded on three 
sides by an almost semicylindrical steep mountain wall, and with a tolerably flat 
Beor.’’—Quar. Jour., Geol. Soc, Vol. XXXILIJ, p..161. 
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state his belief that the large blocks of stone are erraties, suggests that they may 
be derived, from the limestone at the ridge at the head of the valley (Deopétha). 
Ne etates that his “impression was that the inke was closed by a moraine.” The 
source of these blocks I believe to be mach closer at hand. In great part they 
have, I thiok, simply tambled down from the Aydrpétha ridge and ite eastern pro- 
longation, where not only Js similar rock to be seen in situ, but aimilar detached 
blocks are found on the slopes; one remarkably fine example being seen in the 
compound of Welham house, Others, on the other hand, may havejfallen from 
the ridge to the north of the depot, where the already deecribed lenticular masses 
of limestone oecur. The remainder may, | think, have simply been eroded from 
their envelopment of shales at, or very close to, the positions where they are now 
found. Thongh it is comvemieot to speak here of these blocks collestively as 
Mmeatones, they vary much in character, end some are highly indurated, bat 
only slightly calcareous, mud stones. From these varying charaeters it may 
be possible, hereafter, to trace their origin Individaally with considerable 
accuracy. As to the other characters of the debris at the ontfall, I in vain 
searehed in it for evidence of o glacial origin, and am unable to point to any 
feature which is inconsiatent with the idea of its having been formed by a 
landslip.” 

After exzmining the other lakes (g.v.) Mr. Ball sama up the 


results thus :— 

* Reviewing the whole of she facts which are enumerated above in reference to 
each of the lakes, and considering the limited sone in which they occar—the proba- 
bility that they are all the result of one general series of operations impreases iteclf 
as being an hynothesis of primary importance. If one of the lakes then exhibits ia- 
@ications which seem to connect it with one particular mode of origin, while others 
of the lakes do not show such or similar indications, it becomes all-important to sub- 
mit the former to the severest scrutiny. Jn this way,I thiok, the appearances sug- 
gestive of a glacial origin, which are perhaps strongest in the case of Naini Til, lose 
much of their force when we find that other lakes exist of generally similar charao- 
ter, but in which the special indieations are wanting. In the single character of the 
outfall barriers all the lakes agree ; opinions may differ as to the origin of these 
barriera, whether they are remuants of moraines, or have been formed by landslips, 
but it is almost certain! that not one of them consists in any degree of rock in site, 
and we therefore have not the positive aid of a rook basin to determine a oon. 

clusion. 

There is one point geologieally whiob links the three larger lakes together, 

and that is the occurrence of trap-dykes in the vicinity of each. Now, I do sot 
think it at all probable that the lakes are dae tothe original outburet of trap, 
Indeed, the above described fact in reference to Malwa Tal, where both the inflow. 
ing and outflowing atreams cut through trap, renders such a view untenable. But 
it seems not improbable that, when the great upheaval and disturbanee of the 
rooks of this area took place, the existence of comparetively rigid lines of trap 
may have been largely instrumental in determiaing the form which the sarface 
assumed, and that oo their flanks the soft shales, &c., may have been so mach 
crushed and broken, as to yield more easily to the subsequent operations of denuds- 
tion, thus affording an abundaui supply of materiel for landslips, which ultimately 

* Careful levelling can only decide this point, 
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yerved to close the valleys and form the lakes." Or even supposing the outburst of 
trap to bave accompanied the upheave! and disturbanoe, its cffect ia determining 
the subsequently established lines of denudation could not fail to make itself felt, 
This explanation, in part saggested by Mr. Mediioott’s observations in his well- 
known paper on the Alps and Himiélayas,? seems to me more in accordance with 
the known facts regarding the whole series of lakes than any glacial theory cau 
be.” 


The year 1880 will ever be memorable in the annals of Naini 
Tél for the great landslip which was at- 
tended with such melancholy loss of life.® 
The rain commenced to fall steadily and without cessation from 
Thursday the 14th September, 1880, until Sunday evening, the 
19th. Daring Friday and Saturday 33 inches of rain fell, of 
which 20 to 25 inches had fallen in the 40 hours preceding Satur- 
day evening. The rain was accompanied by violent gusts of wind 
from the east ; the roads were injured, the water-courses choked, 
and there was a general saturation of the soil in all places where 
the loose debris of rotten shale, of which the northern range is com- 
posed, allowed the water to penetrate. There was much clearing 
of new sites during the previous year and the builders did not 
always provide for the derangement of the natural drainage channels, 
In many places the water was allowed to sink into crevices in the 
hill and find new outlets for itself, and this it did with a vengéance, 
In 1866, a slip ovcurred to the west of the present one destroying 
the old Victoria hotel. In 1869 this was enlarged and the scored 
sides of the ridge below Alma bear witness to its extent. On the 
site where the slip of 1880 occurred was the Victoria hotel and its 
offices, and below it was the temple on the margin of the lake, and 
close to it Bell's shop, and further on the assembly rooms also on 
the margin of the lake. About 10 a. m. on Saturday morning the 
first slip occurred in a part of the hill-side immediately behind the 
Victoria hotel, carrying away a portion of the out-houses and of the 
western wing of the hotel and burying in the ruins an English 
child and its nurse and some native servants. Working parties 
were called for and Mr. Leonard Taylor, 0.S., Mr. Morgan, Over- 


seer, and a party of soldiers and officers from the depot set to work 


4 It is possible that the basin of Naini Tal may be connected with come local 
faulting, the existence of which ie implied by the sulphur epring at the outfall, 
That « fault occors all along the centre of the valley is, however, acarcely proba- 
bie, as, did one exist, it would show in the scarp of China, the beds forming which 
appear to be continuous across the head of the valley. 2 Quar. Jour., Geol. 
Boc., Febrasry, 1868, * From personal observation and Mr. Conybeare’s 
narrative. : 


Landalip of 1880. 
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to dig out those that were buried. In the meantime, all the resi- 
dents in the hotel removed to safer quarters except Colonel Taylor, 
R. E., who retired to a smal! detached room below the hotel gene- 
rally used as a billiard room, and Major and Mrs. Morphy with 
Mrs. Turnbull, who came to offer their assistance, proceeded to the 
assembly rooms, All had made preparations to leave as nothing 
more could be done, and about twenty minutes past one I passed 
from the hotel to the baz4r, and whilst passing with Mr. Wright, 
heard a noise and saw a large boulder falling from the cliff above 
towards the hotel. I thought nothing of it and went on. In 
another ten minutes the landslip took place. 

The whole hill-side was one mass of semi-flaid matter and re- 
quired little to set it in motion, The state of the hill has been 
described as in dry weather a mass of the consistence of oatmeal 
which when mixed with water spread out like porridge. The 
motive power was a shock of earthquake, a very common occar- 
rence in these hills, and which was felt on that day by competent 
observers in the Bhébar below and in Naini Tal itself. This set 


the flaid mass in motion, and the result is thustold :— 

“ A rumbling noise, similar to that occasioned by the falling of large maaces 
of earth, was heard by mauy in the station; and such as had an opportenity of 
looking towards the direction of the crash could plainly see vast clouds of dust 
rising from the situation above described. It was apparent that a large portion of 
the hill behind the hotel, from the upper mall, disunited, had descended with 
enormous velocity and violence, had completely buried the hotel, and had dashed 
together into an unrecognisable heap, the orderly room, the shop and the assem- 
bly rooms, The wave of earth and water, making a clean sweep of the extensive 
hotel premises, had apparently driven the shop on to the assembly roome, carry- 
ing forward the massive building over 50 yards on to the public rooms, « portion 
of whieh were hurled into the lake and the remainder reduced te a heap of ruins, 
The catastrophe, as far as can be ascertained, was the work of a few seconds only, 
so that escape on the part of any who happened to be in the course of the ava- 
lanche was practically impossible.” 

Another account runs :—~ 

“Through the dripping rain came the sound of crackling trees. Some oaks 
on the hill-side, about 400 feet above the Victoria, were observed falling forwarde, 
A boulder or two descended, and a shoat of “ Run for your lives !”’ was heard ringing 
up from the hotel It was followed by a noise which to those near suggested the 
rumbling crash of thunder, and to a witness not far distant the hoarse roar of 
cheering for some person rescued. By others on the ridge above and on the 
south-eastern edge of the lake this noise was not heard at all; but it meant that 

79 
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the hilkside had fellen. In less than half a minute the lest stome had splashed into 
she leke. Several great waves rolled dewn its surface, whilst a cloud of light 
brown dust concealed its north-western side and the site of the Victoria from view. 
As to what had happened in the interval no two witnesses are exactly agreed. 
For the close observation of details both the time and tke mood were wanting. 

But bere are sofe extracts from the statements of selectet] eye-witnessea ;— 
“With one fell swoop and awful oresh,” writes the Rev. D. W. Thomas, “ the 
Victoria hotel, Bell's shop, the assembly rooms, and a throng of huwnan beings 
were almost instantly buried beneath the rocks and the lake. The hotel moved 
forward, foundation and all, at least a hundred feet befure it cotlapsed ; and Bell's 
shop abont the same distance. When the slip commenced there were a largo 
number of natives and five or six (British) soldiers pasaing along the Mall below ; 
most of whom were buried baneatb the shale and rocke.” Mr. Thomas adds that 
the Victoria and the Hindu temple were carried dircetly tnto the lake. The only 
trace of the hdtel main building is the fragment of a pillar; a but this lies on the 
play-ground, as far distant from tbe lake asany part of the déris. Remains of the 
temple and its cocupants heve been dug from the southern end of the assembly 
Frooms, 

Mr, W. Gilbert says :—“I was startled by a thundering uolse behind me, 
and on turning round saw that the Victoria Hotel had disappeared. An immenee, 
@ark, moving object was passing over its site, reaching the lake in a very, 6 very 
short time, carrying everything before it, and crushing up mighty trees like matoh- 
sticks. For about a second of time Bell’s aud the assembly rooms were over- 
shadowed ; and then there was a tremeudous crash, followed by a splash in the 
lake, The mass of mountain which had detached itself came down with such 
velosity that for the moment the {mpression on my mind was that a huge promon- 
tory from 30 to 40 feet high had leaped out from the hill-side into the lake, disap- 
pearing a few seconds after the awful splash. Jam sure [ could not have run over 
twenty peees on open ground and io the best form within the same time.” 

Rev, N. Cheney, who was standing about 20 yards from the course of the slip, 
‘was startled by hearing above a noise which seemed “ to mingle the report of a 
mooffied explosion with what sounded like a high-toned piereing ery. The trees 
shook and writhed; the hill-side burat ; the whole mnss fell in a headlong avalanche, 
and rushed down the slope towards tho Victoria Hotel. The bursting of the bill 
was with an upward os well asan outward leap, as if some interior power had 
accamalated until it could no longer be canfined. The hotel was not erushed from 
above, but was struck near its foundation : and fell bagk on, and was carried for- 
ward by, the advancing slide. Its roof appeared to tarn upside down; for the rafters 
were for an instant plainly visible in a vertical row. A cloud of dust obscured from 
view the destruction of Bell's shop. I was nevertheless able to discern that the 
central eolumn of shale, in which the greatest velocity and power were exhibited, 
passed over the Mail at the entrance gate of the hotel, and thence in the shartest 

line plunged ato the lake. It is my judgment that the time from the bursting of 
the hill to the descent into the lake was not more than eight seconds.” 


The dead and missing numbered 151, of whom 48 were Earo- 
peans and Eurasiens, including Colonel Taylor, Major Morphy, 
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Captains Balderston, Goodridge and Hayues, Lieutenants Halkett, 
Sullivan, Carmichael and Robinson; L. Taylor, C.S.; Rov. A. 
Robinson, Doctor Hannah, Messrs. Noad, Bell, Knight, Muss, Tack- 
er, Morgan (two), Sheils (four), Drew, Gray, five non-commissioned 
officers and nine privates, Mrs. Morphy, Mrs. Turobull and two 
children and 108 natives. The escapes were many and narrow. 
Sir Henry Ramsay whilst directing operations at the east end of 
the lake was overtaken by the great wave caused by the ddris, 
swept into the lake and though at one time waist-deep, succeeded 
in reaching safety on an ascent off the road ; but a British soldier 
and several natives were swept away close beside him. A Mr. 
Walker was covered up to his shoulder by the outer fringe of the 
mud torrent, but escaped. A soldier and a native lad were swep’ 
into the lake and escaped by swimming. Mrs. Knight ead 
Mrs. Gray were in the upper story of the building known as Bell’s 
shop, and were carried with it and found amid the girders of the 
iron roof landed on a heap of the dérts almost unhurt. Immediate- 
ly after the landslip jeta of water poured forth from reservoirs 
within the hill on the newly made face and for some time maia- 
tained a direction and volume which showed the great quantity 
and force of these factors in the landslip. I will pass over the 
Saturday night when no one knew whether there would be another 
slip as the rain never ceased and boulders continually came crashing 
down from the hills above. Great cracks opened up and became more 
easily traced : one from the Mayo hotel up to Saint Loo cottage, the 
wall of which was fissured sufficiently to admit of a person walking 
through and across Government house, an arch in which was cracked, 
and over the northern slope of the hill. Anothor line further 
west split in two a rock on the summit of the little ridge above 
Fairlight ; a third line proceeded from the Ciub to the end of the 
China ridge by the road west of Fairlight. All these were caused 
by the earthquake, which was ns destructive on the northern slopes 
of Alma and China as within the valley. Sir H. Ramsay ably aided 
by Mr. Willcocks, C.E., and Mr. Lawder, C E., set to work and 


soon placed the roads aud drainage on a better footing than before.' 

1 Rs, 60,000 were distributed by Sir H. Ramsay as chairman and myself as 
Secretary of the ‘Relief Fund’ amongst the families of those who perished in 
the landsljp. 
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From its vicinity to the plains Naini Tal enjoys the benefit of 
the breeze which usually springs up in the 
evening and in the hottest seasons is never 
oppressively warm. In the monsoons it receives more rain than 
Mussooree and nearly twice as much as Almora, which is only 30 
miles off ; the Gagar range intercepting the clouds before they 
reach the latter place. Although records of rainfall have been 
kept for many years, they do not appear to me to be trust- 
worthy. 

The water-supply of Naini Tal is good except in one point, wiz., 
that the water is very hard and contains a 
considerable amount of aoluble earthy salts, 
derived, no doubt, from the magnesian limestone of the hills. Such 
waters are not generally proferred, as it is believed they are likely 
to induce diarrhoza in those using them. 

The result of Dr. Murray Thomson's analysis of the potable 
waters at Naini Tal, 1866-67, is as foltows :— 


Cilmase, 


Water-supply. 
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The first specimen was taken from a smail masonry tank near 
the centre of the convalescents’ barracks, which receives a part of 
the overflow from the lake. The water before entering this cistern 
is passed through a large charcoal filter. Tho second was taken 
from the surface of the lake about forty feet out from the entrance 
of the small stream which forms its chief feeder, and the third was 
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from the centre of the lake opposite the Smaggler’s rock. In all 
three the physical properties of the water after passing through 
filter paper was good aad the reaction neutral. Soda was found 
chiefly in the form of sulphates with a muob smaller proportion of 
chlorides. 

Naini Tal is mentioned in the Mdnasa-khanda of the 
Skanda Puréna under the name Tririkhi-sarovara, or the lake 
of the three Rishis, Atri, Pulastya and 
Paolaha. The legend runs that these sages 
on their pilgrimage came to the peak of the Gagar range now called 
China and were thirsty and found no water. On this they thought 
of Ménasarovara and dug a large hole, which was at once fined 
with water from Ména, and hence the lake thus formed by them 
was called ‘ the lake of the three Rishis.’ It is added that he who 
bathes in it derives as much benefit as those who have visited Mdua 
itself, The name Naini is derived from a temple to that goddess 
built on the borders of the lake and destroyed by the landslip of 
1880. Traill merely mentions the name of the lake, and the first 
account of it ia found in an issue of the Englishman (Qalcutta) at 
the end of 1841, which announces ‘ the discovery of a lake in the 
vicinity of Almora.’ This was followed up by a letter to the Agra 
Akhbdr by Mr. P. Barron of Sb&hjahanpur ander the name‘ Pilgrim’ 
who gives an account of a visit to the lake then almost unkuown.! 
He deseribes the lake and its outlet and then thé prosent site of 
the recreation grownds:—‘ An andulating lawo with a great deal 
of level ground interspersed with occasional clumps of oak, cypress 
and other beautiful trees, continues from the margin of the lake 
for upwards of a mile, up to the base of a magnificent mountain 
standing at the further extreme of this vast amphitheatre, and the 
sides of the lake are aleo bounded by splendid hills and peaks, which 
are thickly wooded down to the water’s edge. On the undulating 
ground between the highest peak and the margin of the lake, there 
are capabilities for a race-course, cricket ground, &c., and building 
sites in every direction for a large town.” He approached Naini 
Tal from the Khairna side and returned by Rémgér, the natives 
at first refusing to guide him and denying the existence of a lake. 

4} His letters were collected and published at Agra in 1844, 
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In 1842 Mr. Barron again visited Naini Tal, and metes that about 
half a dozen sites for building had been applied fer or granted, and 
Mr. Lushington, the Commissioner, had comrmenved the erection of 
a smal! house. Rules were drawn up in 1843 fer the grant of lands 
for building purposes at a small ground-remt to be paid by the 
occupant so long as the land was used for the purpoee fur which it 
was required. The lease, too, contained elauses binding tie lessee 
to the observance of sach rules as the local authorities with the 
sanction of Government should from time to time prescribe. 

Before 1842 there was not even a but in the valley, which was 
only visited by the neighbouring villagers at a festival held once a 
year in honoar of Naini, at which the usual sports and recreations 
of a small country fair in the hills took place. Mr. Lushington 
allotted sites for a bazar, public buildings and a church, erected 
by public subscription in 1846 ata coat of Rs. 15,009 and dedicated 
to “ 8t. John in the Wilderness.” Mr. Barron launched the first 
voat on the lake, and amongst other incidents records the death 
of wa bear at Smuggler’s rock and the wounding a tiger, which fled 
to the recesses of Ay4rpétha, Leopards, langér-monkeys, chamois 
and jarau-deer were amongat the other animals found here. As 
late as 1845, the site of the present upper bazdr was filled to a great 
extent with ringdl (bambu) jungle, which evea then harboured 
tigers. Madden records’ a visit to Nuini Tal at the end of 1846, 
when houses had begun to spring up, and Captain Arnaud began to 
build at Gaiwala-khet, now occupied by the Diocesan school. 

Amongst the more common trees and plants* recorded by Madden are the cyp- 
ress, surai (Cupreseus torulosa); pine, ctr (Pinus longifolia); ash, argu, (Fraxinus 
floribunda) ; hornbeam, chumdharahk (Carpiaus vimines) ; cherry-alder, puya-udesh 
(Betula acuminata) alder, udfsh (Alnus nepalensis); five kinda of oak, ddaj (Quercus 
iocana); Kareshu (Quercus semicarpifolia); rédnj (Quercus luanuginosa); tilony (Quer. 
cus dilatata) and phaniot (Quercus annulate); maple, paianglia (Acer oblongum); 
lodA (Symplocus paniculata); burdns (Rhododendron arboreum); aydr, (Andromeda 
ovalifolia) after which Ay&rpétha is uamed ; holly (Ilex dipyrena and I. odorata); 
jhatela (Prinsepia utilise); jamuna (Cerasus cornuta); mehal or pear (Pyrus variolosa); 
gwdla mehal (Pyrus bacoata) ; gingdru (Crategus pyracantha); rave (Cotoneaster 
baoillaris) ; gari (Cotoneaster microphylla); sdad (Photinia dubia); Peonia emodi ; 
burau(Albiszia wightii); chauniya (Popatlus ciliata); gural-patta (Skim mia laureole); 
mahole (Coriaria nepalensis); chotra( Berberis aristata); set baruwa (Daphne papyra- 
cea); chumliys (Daphne sericea); mdari (Abclia trifidra); Potentille nepalonsis and 

1 J. A. 8, Ben,, 1848, p, 56, * The botany is recorded in Gas. X. 
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aplendene; Agrimerica nepaloanis, jhdr( Spires cuneifolia; Rebus tiliseeus), Fragaria 
fodice and nubleola; Ross brasenil aad macrephytis); hégehi (Cornus macrophylla 
and oblonga); ruc, apunpa-ghis (Rate albiflora); dbbaliou (Rhes vornicifera); Huds 
(Xanthoxylon hostile); indigetera desua and palchella; Desafodium elegans, heza- 
gouom and parvifollam; Astragales leacocepheles, chloreatacbys and sesbanoides; 
Primula floribunda and speolesa; Andresce sarmentusa; Sedum sinuatum; Thalio- 
trum rupestre ; Agquilegia pubiflora ; ghantiali (Clomatis ve’ jtina); benda, (Hedera 
helix); majeth: (Bubia cordifella); jéhi (Jasminemgrandifluram); suredli (Jasminum 
dispermuw); Geranium lucidum, nepalense aad wallichianem ; ehalmori (Oxalie cor - 
nicalata); ehuduws (Heamous virgatus); box (se oalled) (Myrsine bifaria); Lhunge- 
viys (Elecholtsia pelystachys), geniya (Salvia lamata); ben-éulei (Origanom ner- 
male); bhilmers (Colqubeania vestita); Platystemma violoides; Cynoglo-cum vanes- 
cens; dapér-nali (Stroblianthes glutinosa); wirch-mél, (Reigena roylei), pati (Arre- 
misia indica); chirets (Ophelia panieulate and others); paedsriye-lehsen (Allium wal- 
lichianum); ningéla (Arundinaria falcata); dhémai (Gatyrium nepalense) and 
mirhtle (Maredenia roylei) besides sume une hendred others of the list given in « 
previous volume, dat this is enough for a student to commence with. 

The following are some of the birds ebeerved' ia the neighbourheod of 
Naini Téland Almera: Black vallure (Olegyps calous, 
2), large tawny veltare (Gyps felons, 8). long billed 
brown vulture (G@. indices, 4), white-backed veltere (G. bengelensis, 6), white 
scavenger vulture (Neophros porcacpieres, 6), bearded valtare (Gypsetus barbde- 
tus, 7), the kestril ( Tiseuncaulus elauderins, 17), white naped pigumy faloen (Hires 
eutolaus, 20), crestleas hawk eagle ( Nisactue bonelii, 88), crested hawk-eagle (Lia- 
nacter cristatellus, 35), white-eyed buzzard (Poliernis tesea, 48), commoe paris 
kite (Mileus govinda, 56), tawny fish-owl (Ketupa flevipes, 18), commen swallow 
(Hirundo restica, 82), wire-talled-swallow (//. ruficepe, 84), red-ramped swallow, 
(H. deurica, 86), common Indian swift (Cypsclus effaic, 100), alexandrine perakect 
(Peleornis alexsndri, 147), slaty-beaded pernkeet (P. sebisticqpa, 160). Of the 
Ploide or woodpeckers, the himalayan piod woodpecker (ices himelayanus, 154), 
the brown-fronted woodpecker (P. brunnsifrone, 168), the rufous.bellied pled 
woodpecker (Hypopicus Ayperythres, 161). Of the Cuculiéw or ceckoes, the Euro: 
pean cuckoo (Cucculas eanerus, 199), the pied crested cuckee (Cossystes melancien - 
cus, 212), the Indias keel (Sudynamis orientalis, 214). Of the Neetarinide or cun- 
birde the purple homey-sucker (4rachnechira esiatica 284), the himalayan tree- 
creeper (Certhia hime layana, 243), the white -tailed muthatch (Sitsa himelagensis, 248) 
the Earopenn hoopoe ( Upape epeps, 354). The more remarkable game birds are 
the pukrés (808); mané! ($04) lungi (806) and chir (609) pheasants: the mow-cock 
(816) ; snow partridge (817); black -throated partridge (694); woedecek; snipe and 
quail. The kalt) pb easant (810) and chakor partridge (890) are beth found in the 
neighbourhood of Naini Tél. 

Majangar, a confluent of the Kéli near Golam-lé in patti Chau- 
déns and pargana Dérma of the Kumaon district, takes its rise in 


1 Brooks, Ibis, 1869, 48, nambers given refers to Jerdons Birds, besides those 
given here, Brooks mentions about 60 others for which refercnce must be wade 
te the article quoted. See further, Jerdon’s Birds, 
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the Yirgnajang peak. It is a most impetuous torrent, falling in 
cascades rather than rapids, over a very steep rocky bed, through 
a deep ravine flanked with precipitous mountains, on the other side 
rises the Naunjang peak on the left close over the Kali, and the 
Lingaru to the right some 18,500 feet high: while behind the 
great peak of Api rises to 22,799 feet. The Tampagir stream 
rises from a glacier ander Lingaru plainly discernible from Golam- 
la. The Najangér is crossed by a sanga bridge about a mile above 
its confluence with the Kali. Still further north is the Malpagér, 
another small rapid which also joins the Kali (Strachey). 

Nakiri, a patti of parganah D&npur in Kumaon is bounded on 
the north by Danpur Bichhla; on the west by Talla Danpur ; 
in the east by Pungaraun of Gangoli, and on the south by Dag. 
Nakari was separated from Talla Dénpur at the recent settlement. 
The assersable area comprises 3,126 bdisis of which 1,468 are cultur- 
able and 1,658 are cultivated (989 irrigated). The land-tax yielded 
Rs. 667 in 1815: Rs. 1,136 in 1820 and Rs. 1,452 in 1813. The exist- 
ing land-revenue is Rs. 3,167, which falls on the whole area at 
Rs. 1-0-2 per acre and on the cultivated area at Rs. 1-14-7. The 
population comprised 1,923 males and 1,567 females at settlement. 
Eight villages were received from Pungrion, The patwari lives 
io Maholi and there is a school in Sanoti. The village of N&kuri 
is ten miles from Kapkot on the Jalath road and the same distance 
from Tejam : elevation about 5,000 feet. 

Nalapani or Kalanga, about three miles north-east of Dehra 
in Dehra Dén on the western boundary of Tihri in north latitude 
30°-20’-25”" and east longitude 78°-8’-30", noticeable for its pro- 
tracted defence’ in 1815. The hill on which the fort is built is 
about 600 feet above the lowlands and has a plateau on its summit 
about three quarters of a mile long and very difficult of access from 
the steepness of the ground. Nalapéni is also a station of the G. T. 
survey with an elevation above the sea of 3,286 feet and is so 
named from a spring which supplies good drinking water. The 
remains of the fort are about a mile above the spring. 

Nandak, a patti of parganah Badhan of British Garhwal is 


bounded on the north by Malli Dasoli and Talla Painkhanda, on the 
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west by Talli Dasoli and Kapfri; on the sonth by Karékot and 
Pindarpér and on the east by the same patti and Talla Painkhanda. 
It ia oceupied by the upper valleys of the Nand§k and Chakla. 
Tho Mokh stream is fed from the northern slopes of the Buldiana 
(8,589 feet) Bajgala (9,286) and Khariap&ni (8,894 feet), peaks. 
Bee Banssoar. The patwéri of this patti lives in Pharkhet and 
collects the land-revenne of patti Malli Dasoli also ; both aggregated 
in 1864 Rs. 1,519 for land-revenue and saddbart and Rs. 84 for 
ginth paid by 3,967 soule. The higher villages are little better than 
sheep-farms, being too high for cultivation, and on this account the 
assessment is low when compared with the area. There are iron 
mines at Mokh, Kélban and Peri and old lead mines at Mokh. 
Nandakini, a river rising in the glaciers on the western slope 
of Trisul in Patti Nand@k and parganah Badb&o of the Garhwal 
district has its principal sources in north latitude 30°-167-10" 
and east longitude 79°-46’-57. High up the source there is a 
temple to Nanda Devi and beyond the temple, a large rock, both of 
which are visited by pilgrims. The temple is situate near Tantara- 
kharak above the village of Satol whence tracks lead to the graz- 
ing grounds in the neighbourhood. To the west of Satol at Nand- 
garh-kharak paeses the road from Almora by Baijnéth to R&émni 
where again the road from Nandprayég to Tapuban is met with 
in the heart of the most picturesque tract in the GarhwaAl hills. 
Tho Nand&kini receives on either side numerous torrents and even- 
tually joins the Alaknanda on the left bank at Nandprayig on the 
Badrinéth road. It is crossed by an iron suspension bridge at 
Nandprayfg and by a spar-bridge at Ghat on the road to Ramni 
from Lohba. In 1857 there was a heavy landaslip at Jaékhana in 
Malli Dasoli which blocked up the river for three days. 
Nandprayag, a small trading mart in British Garhwal, issituate at 
the junction of the Alaknanda and Nandakini rivers in Patti Dasoli 
Talli and parganah Dasoli in latitude 30°-19’-567 and longitude 
79°.21’-29” at an elevation of 2,805 feet above tho level of the sea. 
The road hence from Karnprayé&g is nearly level, lying along the 
left bank of the Alaknanda river, close to Karnprayéyg, the river is 
crossed by an iron suspension bridge. The villages of Bausauli Khal, 
Lang4su and Suinta are passed on the road and the several streams 
are bridged. Nandprayég isa little over nine miles from Karapra- 
80 
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yhg, and it is usual to pass on to Pursaribugr close under Mathéna, 
about 1} miles further on, crossing the Nandékini by two bridges, 
one of 78 feet span. There is a temple here dedicated to the Nég 
Takeha, hence the place is often called Takshaprayég : tiere is a 
school here in the cold weather ; many of the Méua and Niti Bho- 
tiyas dispose of the Tibetan salt and borax to the local traders here, 
who send the borax on to the refiners iu Ramnagar, where it is sold 
to traders from Farukhabad. The trading time lasts from the 
middle of November to April, and during this time immense num- 
bers of sheep and goats Jaden with Tibetan produce, or returning 
with grain, tobacco, and unrefined sugar may be met along the 
road ; a road here branches off by Banjbugr to Almora, 

Nanda Devi, a group of peaks in Patti Malla Danpar of par- 
ganah Daéopur in Kumaon of which the principal peak is situated 
in latitude 30°-22’-34” and longitude 80°-0’-46" with an eleva- 
tion of 25,661 feet according te the Kumaon and Garhwil survey, 
25,749 feet according to the old survey and Strachey’s map. I6 
appears like a spire of greyish rock. sprinkled with snow, lying 
to the north-east of Trisal and north-west of Nandakot, the sides 
forming angles of about 70° and rising far above the similarly- 
formed snow-clad sammits which surround it, The sammit is 
altogether inaccessible; but over a mile below it, a mela or religious 
festival is held every twelfth year, though acoess to the spot is so 
difficult that it is reached by ecarcely fifty of the pilgrims who 
make the attempt. Further progréss is impracticable, in conse- 
quence of the mural cliffs of ics which on every side encase the 
peak. The natives maintain that smoke is cometimes seen to issue 
from its summit, which they regard as the kitchen of the loc | 
deity; but there is no good evidence of volcanic action in the higher 
masses of the Himdlaya, and the appearance probably results from 
the forms given by currents of air to clouds resting on the moun- 
tain and to snow taken up in whirlwinds, 

Nérayanbugr, o halting place on the route by Lohba to 
Nandpray4g and from the latter place to Baijofth, is situated 
on the right bank of the Pindér river in latitnde 30°-8'-5" 
and longitude 79°-25’. The route from Lohba leaves the 
Karnprayég road at Gair or Gwar, and then tarns north-east 
uscending the watershed between the Pindar and Rémganga 
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rivers by the Inorakbdl pass between Kapur (9,522 feet) on the 
east and Kandal (8,553 feet) on the west. Thence the road passes 
by Kandauli and Banga down the valley of the Agangér to its 
confluence with the Pindar at Naréyanbugr whore there is a bridge. 
From Karnpray&g a road follows the left bank of the Pindér river 
eastwards by Simli to this place and thence on to Béajbugr by 
Ming and Ira. 

Naukichiya Tal, or the lake of the nine corners, is sitaate in 
parganah Chhakbata of the Kumaun District, distant 2} miles from 
Bhim Tal and 144 miles from Naini Tal, in latitade 29°-19’-20" 
and longitude 79°-37’-38" at an elevation not exceeding 4,000 feet. 
There is a travellers’ bungalow and a shop for the sale of grain at 
Bhim Tal. The lake is of an irregular shape, somewhat resembling 
the ace of clubs, elongated at the north-western corner near the 
temple. On the west it is covered over with weeds and lotus plants 
to a large extent. It is fed by streams from the neighbouring hills 
but neither springs, outlet nor current, were detected by Dr. Ames- 
bury at bis survey in 1871. The length is 3,120 feet from north 
to south and the breadth from east to west 2,270 feet. It hasa 
superficial area of 538,833 yards, or 111°35 acres. The greatest 
depth of 134% fect is found in the middle near the intersection of 
the lines of greatest breadth and length, and the least depth of seven 
feet close to the northern end. ‘ Its shape, the nature of its sur- 
roundings, and the narrow winding course of the outfall,” writes 
Mr. Ball, “ all seem inconsistent with the view that it is of glacial 
origin.” It is hotter than Bhfm Tél bat very picturesque and 
pretty, and when the lotus is in flower well worth a pilgrimage. 
Fish of various species from one to twenty pounds are found in the 
lake. The water is of a rich bluish-green colour, olear and still and 
apparently pure and wholesome. The hills around are thickly 
clothed with forest which gives cover to kdkar, gural, wood-pigeons 
and pheasants, There is every reason to believe that in former 
years the lake covered a very large extent of surface, some twenty 
or thirty times its present extent, as exhibited by the surroandiug 
country which bears every appearance of having been subject to 
the action of water. The watera would eppear io have escaped 
through the lower strata of the hollow now occupied by the lakes— 
Naukuchiya and Bhiw, ‘Tradition has it that if any ono aces the 
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nine corners of the lake at one time he will die within the year, but 
happily the feat is impossible. An embankment was tried at the 
apparent outlet, but it was found of little use as the water escapes 
by subterranean channels, 
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Nawada, or Nagsiddh as it is sometimes called, is a well-wooded 
hill in the Kastern Dao of Dehra about five miles south-east of Dehra 
with the Saswa river flowing along its southern base. On the 
hill close to tho village of Nawdda are the ruins of a building said 
to have been the palace of the old Rajas of tho Dun. In the village 
itself is a rest-house for fakirs and a temple to Mahadeo at which 
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the people of Debra and ihe neighbouring villages assemble a nnua)- 
ly on every Monday in the month of Sawan (August). 

Nayades, a patti of parganoh Shor in Kumaon is bounded on 
the north by Kharakdes ; on the west by Mahar ; on the east by 
the K4liriver, and the south by Saun. The road from Pithoragarh 
to the Jbtlaghat across the K4li to Nep4l runs through this patti 
from east to west by Khil and Biskoli. The principal villages are 
Bhoteri, Bugurtoli, and Gaury4th. The assessable area comprises 
1,197 bfete, of which 359 are culturable and 837 are cultivated (218 
irrigated). The land tax yielded Rs. 292 in 1815: Rs. 425 in 
1820: Re. 508 in 1843 and at present Rs. 1,272, which falls on 
the whole assessable area at Rs. 1-0-8 per acre and on the culti- 

vation at Rs. 1-7-6 per acre. The population at settlement num- 
bered 1,063 males and 892 females. 

Nayan Palla, a patti of parganah Péli Pachhéon in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Talla Chaukot ; on the west by Malla 
Sult ; on the east by Nay4n Walla and on the south by Walla Sult 
and Talla Kakalasaun. This patti wae separated from Nayén at 
the recent settlement. It lies along the right bank of the Ram- 
ganga river and is traversed from north to south by a mountain 
ridge containing the peaks of Mandhil (6,214 feet) and Puriya-ke- 
Chauki (5,737 feet). The principal villages are Kurhidhér, Bur- 
kinda, Buserhi, Musyoli and Dangra. The temple of Nauleawar 
is situated here at the junction of the Gagés with the Ramganga. 
The road from Rémnagar to Mési follows the left bank of the 
Ramganga which is here fordable except during the rains. The 
statistics of the Palla and Walla pattis may be shown thus :— 
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18 se s 786 | 1,344 | 1,406 | 2,206 Fae 
25 se s 1,465 |3.157 | 2,122 | 2,680 | 1,977 | 1,899 

The assessment on the total assessable ares talls in the Palla 
patti at Rs, O-14-1 per acre and in the Walla patti at Rs. 0-14-4. 
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per acre: on the cultivation only the incidence is Its. t-1-10 and 
Rs. 1-8-4 respectively per acre. The patwari resides in Jhimér. 

Nayan Walla, a patti of Pal{ Pachhaon in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by Talla Giwér ; on the west by Talla Chaukot and 
Palla Nay&n; on the east by Talla Dora and on the south by the 
Gagfs river, which separates it from patti Talla Silaur. This patti 
was separated from Nayén at the recent settlement. It lies along 
the left bank of the R&mganga river south of the Jhaurkot- 
gadh, The principal villages are Barhikot, Baman-Chaanda, Inda, 
Naikana, Naula and Bhikiya at the confluence of the Gagds with 
the Rémganga. This patti lies along the left bank of the latter 
river containing, however, few important villages. The statistics 
are given under Nayan Pata. Qne village was received from 
Giwar at the recent settlement. The patwari resides in Bhikiya- 
Sain. 

Nilang, a village in Tihri, which gives its name to the passes 
at the source of the Jddh-Ganga or Jéhnavi (9.0.) into Tibet, is 
situate in north latitude 30°-6’-307 and east longitude 79°-3’-57 at 
an elevation of 11,310 feet above the level of the sea. The village 
gives its name to the entire valley from Bhairongbati to the passes 
into Tibet. It is known as Chongsa by the Huniyas. Mr. Kinney 
visited’ it in 1878 and from him we learn that— 

The featares of the Nilang valley correspond with the general physical 
characteristics of this portion of the Himalaya as observed In other similar val- 
leye. The main line of water-parting is, as a rule, lower and the slopes about it 
easier than in the southern belt marked by the highest groups of snowy peaks. 
Here as elsewhere the groups of snowy peaks forming the line of highest ele- 
vation Ile to the south of and dominate the line of water-parting and are separated 
from each other by lateral valleys more or leas ope towards their heads and, as 
a rule, contracting into stapendous gorges as they pierce through the snowy 
renge sad debouche amongst the lower mountains. The eutrance to the valley 
from Bhaironghéti up to near the village of Nileng is through a gorge which 
may be celled terrific. Snowy peaks from 20 to 21,000 feet in height tower 
apparently immediately overhead, the river-bed having here an elevation of 11,000 
feet. Falls of 9,000 to 10,000 feet in a horizontal distance of under three miles 
are pot uncommon while sheer precipices of iu one or two cases over 3,000 feet 
overhang the etream.? The valley preserves the same characteristies for a 
distance of about fifteen miles up past the village of Nilang to the junction 
with the Mane-gédh. Above this juaction, the valley gradually opens out and 

' Report on the survey of the western sources of the Ganges, parti- 
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the hills assume a softer and more gentle aspect : though the deelivities are etitl 
steep they lose the bold, ebrapt and craggy appearance of the gorge lower 
down, and in some places the ascent from the stream to the ridge is over oom- 
parativoly gentle slopes covered up to 4 certain elevation with short grass and 
in places blooming with flowers and @ sort of heather. The grass and heather 
have e peouliar sickly ecent which producing a certain senee of faintness, adds to 
the difficulty of climbing due to the rarlfied air. With some people who appear 
to be peculiarly subject to ite influence this faintness becomes overpowering acd 

hence its name amongst the netives ‘ bieh-ke-hawa’ or ' poisopousair.’ It oocurs all 
over the hills at similar elevations and produces violent headache, sickness at 
stomach and a total inability for prolonged exertion. Above the limit of vegeta- 

tion, here about 17,000 feet, the hilla become ateeper again, the surface being a 

strangely confused mass of loose rocks of all ahapes and sizes, intermixed with 

patches of snow and ice, a perfect chaos of broken fragmeots. Deep down 

between the crevices of these rocke appeared solid masses of ice and frosen 

epow which, melting In the day, made the footing difflonlt, so that the stones and 

rocks give way when trod upon and causing others to move create a email 
avalanche, to the danger and discomfort of the traveller. From the water-parting 
at the head of the valley the ground slopes down to the Hop-gédb, an affluent of 
the Satlaj. 

There are bere two passes into Hundes, that to the west known as Thiga-la 
and that to the east called Tsing-chok-la.'! There is a third pass from Raithal to 
Handes, but it is seldom followed now. The bouadary of Handes leaves the main 
line of water-parting near Tara peak and runs along the ridge dividing the 
Mdna gédh from the Ména valley proper aud from the Gangotri valley. It thea 
crosses down the glacier oppoiste Nilang and across the Jédh-gangs to the Basébr 
frontier. The Tihri Réje formerly claimed up to the water-partiog at the pasees 
but his customs’ post is now at Nilang. There are but two villages ia the 
valley, Nilang and J&dhang, the former with some thirty families and the latter 
with about ten families. Nilang is within Baséhr bat ite cultivation is partly in 
Tibri and partlyin Hundes. Jédhang, ten or eleven miles farther on, is in Hundes. 
The twe villages belong to the J&dha, who are here the carriers and brokers with 
Hundes, like the Bhotiyas of the Kumaon valleys. The euydra of Jédhang is sub- 
ordinate to the sagdaa of Nilang and both pay collectively to Tihri Rs. 84 a year, 
to Hundes, Rs. 100 a year and to Basébra capitation tax of a Adth (about eighteen 
inches) of the local woollen staff in addition to a small sum in coio altogether 
valued at about Rs. 60 a year. As fe the custom in the Kumeoao valleys, the 
Jiédhs migrate southwards in the winter to Dhdoda on the Bhédgirathi, some seven 
or eight marches below Nileng. 


On the trade between Nilang and Chaparang (Tsaparang) 


Trade. Mr. Kinney writes in 1879 :— 

“The estimated value of the trade across the passes at the heed ef the 
Nilang valley is from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,e00 yearly. Of this amount from 
Ra, 16,000 to Rs. 20,000 passes through the hands of the Jédhs, the balance being 
accounted for by the trade of the Khampas and Gerhwilis. The Raja of Tibri 
formerly levied an ad valerem duty of one anna ia the rupes on all imports, equal 

} About thirty miles from BhaironghAti. 
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to 6} percent. In 1878, however,a new impost was made of a timdshi on each 
bag of salt, which is equal to about 20 per cent., wool and other importe beiog 
taxed proportionate. The tax is farmed out toe Tihri official, who appoints his 
own collectors. The Jédhs complain bitterly of the new arrangement, and consider 
themselves a ruined community. They had to borrow money in 1877 to pay up 
the tax, which they have not yet been ablo to repay ; indced, they had again to 
borrow a sum of Rs. 4,000 towards the end of last year. Unless they pay up the 
year’s demands in full the R&ja of Tihrl does not permit them to move down to 
their winter quarters on the Bhégirathi at Dhunda.” 

The following are the statistics of trade for five years :— 

1878-79, 1879-80. 1880-81. 1881-88. 1882-83, 
Erp. Imp. Esp. Imp. Emp. Imp. Esp. Iep. Esp. Imp. 

Rea Rs. Rs. Bs. Ra. Re. Rs, Rs. Bes. Re. 
Mauods... 6,233 ... 4,166 7,853 6,340 8,754 4,076 4,816 7,828 10,166 
Value ... 35,162 ... 93,492 47,495 21,946 48,255 19.800 29,548 32,365 62,198 

The exports in 1881-82 comprised ootton gooda valued at 
Rs. 520 ; (grain 3,840 maunds) worth Rs. 10,852 : metals valued at 
Rs. 787 ; oil-seeds worth Rs. 286 and sugar worth Rs. 140. The 
imports daring the same year included salt weighing 4,506 maunds 
and valued at Re. 18,024, wool worth Rs. 3,696 and burax worth 
Rs. 750. In 1882-83 the exports were cotton goods worth Rs. 1,060; 
grain Rs, 19,061 (7,145 maunds); meials, Rs. 1,105; oil, Rs. 327; 
oil-seeds Rs. 1,434; sugar Ra. 476 and tobacco Rs. 870. The 
imports during the same year were 9,746 maunds valued at 
Rs. 38, 984 and wool and woollen manufactures valued at Rs. 8,800. 
The trade through the passes to Tadparang or Chaprang is chiefly 
in the hands of the J&dhs, though Khampas from Bas&hr and a 
few of the Garhwélis from the upper villages also trade with the 
Hiniyas. The Basdhri Khampas have permission to travel all over 
Tibet without question. The Jddhs yo to Toling, Tsfparang and 
Gartoh while the GarhwAlis are seldom permitted to go beyond 
Dokpa-Aur, or, if they do, only under the escort of J&dhs or 
Baséhris. 

Niti, a village of patti Painkhanda in Garhwil, is situate thir- 
teen miles to the south of the pass of the same name which lies in 
north latitude 30°-57’-59” and east longitude 79°-55’-37 at an 
elevation of 16,628 feet above the level of the sea (others 16,570 
feet). 

The village is builé at an elevation of 11,464 feet on the left bank of the 
Dbeuli and at the fuet of aridge which sweeping round defends it on the north 
and north-west from the violent storms whiek blow from those quarters. There 
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ete a few fint pieces of lerraced ground beariag scanty crops of buckwheat and 
barley, but bere, as in Méoa, the Bhotlyas pay little attention to agricyltere. 
Mooreruft found the temperature in the middle af June to vary from 40° to 60° at 
Sunrise and at mid-day from 70° to 80°. In consequence of this the Dhaali 
aod other streama are swollen in the advanced part of the dey by the meltlag of 
¢he snows aud shrink considerably during the night. During Moorcroft's stay 
the high mountaine were ‘owards the close of day regularly enveloped in clouds, 
from which snow deacended on the more elevated parts, and gentle rein on the 
walleye. Much of the snow was metted by the heat of the sun dering the next 
day, and again replaced during the suceeeding night : and these successive depdal. 
tiona and meltings continued throughont the warm weather. Sach great changes 
affect the health of natives as well as strangers with catarrhe and fevers, active In 
their effects for a short time, but neither dangerous nor of long continuance. 
From October entil May the inhabitants of the Dhaali valley migrate to lower 
situations, complotely deserting their villages. The wholo conntry at that season 
ie covered with deep saow. In summer, however, notwithstanding the elevation 
exceeds 11,000 feet, the land in the neighbourhood of the villages produces crops 
of barley, amaranth and buckwheat, and the hills and mountain sides yield excel. 
lent pasture to large flocke of goats and sheep and « few yaks and jubus. The 
route from the village to the pass is ap the course of the Dhauli, which rises on 
the southern side of the paces. After the track diverges from the Dhaaull the 
ascent beeoues very steep and encumbered with the detritas from cne nelghbour- 
ing hills. The pass itself once crossed leads by a geutle devlivity for some dis- 
tance to the plains or uandulat ng country of Tibet which even at this elevation 
produces crops of ua-jau (Hordeum himdlayense). Webb who visited the pass 
towards the end of Angust reports that there was mot a vestige of snow en 
the pass nor on the shoulder of the hill which rises some 300 feet above the pass 
on the left side. The tableland near the pass is very stony and berren, produc- 
ing only mosses and prickly shrabs resembling farze and interseated by namer- 
ous ravines, the channels of torrents discharging themselves into the Satlaj. The 
rocks scattered over the plain are of blue limestone abounding in foesll remains 
especially ammonites of which some account has already been given.* To the 
north-east Kailés may be seen (see Karucde) bat from the great general elevation 
of the country and the distance which ie not much ander one hundred miles, its 
apparent height {s inconsiderable. 

The Nfti pass is esteemed the easiest and safest from Garhwil {ato Tibet 
and is open from the latter end of June until the second week in October. (See 
Buotirra Mawixs). The sufferings of travellers from disordered respiration, ia 
consequence of the tenuity of the air, are very severe ; and though the Bhotiyac 
take pains from early age to trein themselves to endare it, some can never suc- 
ceed; and even yaks and other beasts are not exempt from sofferioge resultiag 
from it. The most marked symptoms are vertigo, inordinate action of the heart, 
accelerated respiration, and the most distressing difficulty of breathing. The etate- 
ment of Batten is conclusive as to the reality of thie lnflaence :—“ During thie 
walk I was almost killed by mere pain. The rarity of the air along thie high 
road to Déba (nearly 17,000 feet) was perfectly awful. My dandi people would 

} Gae. X, 2151-16. 
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not go ob, and returned to the creat of the pass. One man accompanied me ; and 
he and J went groaning along at a snall’s pace, on a level, and yet in great agony. 
Angina pectoris 1 now consider nothing in comparison.’ I felt the pain most at 
my chest, and suffocation seemed to threaten me at every step.” At the same 
time others who have travelled over the same tract have assured me that they 
felt no iil-effects and‘that the complaints of the Bhotiyas are directed to extract 
tho gift of ¢ bottle of brandy. There.are two other passca from Niti, one leudiog 
by the Malchék pees and kGnkén to Hoti or R&j-Hoti and the Tunsum-ta (‘ling- 
Jung) pase into Tibet and the other by the Chor-floti. Both these passes were 
visited* by Lieutenants H. and R. Strachey in 1848, and the river at Hoti was ex. 
plored as far as wan practicable. They describe the river as exactly correspond- 
ing with those crossed on the read from Milam to Handes by Unte-Dhéra. The 
road by Chor-Hoti rune due east and it takes two marches to get across it, but 
there is always danger from avalanches, while the pass ends in an abrupt slope 
down which men and animals mast slide, though it ie not any great length. 
These diffcalties cause this pass to be less ueed. The regular pass, though only 
aboot sixteen miles long from Niti, from the badness of the road and difficulty 
of travelling in such rarified wir takes three daye to get through ; but it is nota 
Aifficult one. In addition to the common wild flowere found all slong the road up 
to Mtl, there ia a regular “ gorec” with a yellow flower growing all over these 
mountains from Maléri to the Tibetan boundary. The new road or rather an 
improvement of the old road, is completed up to the village of Nit!, and isa 
great boon to all the traders with Hundes rendering the carriage on animals mach 
less risky than it used to be ; and also benefiting the animals themselves who can 
travel even longer marches with less tax on their endurance. The asual march 
for laden sheep is six miles a day. 


The following account’ of Mr. Batten’s visit to the Niti pass 

is the best that we yet possess :— 
“ Near Joshimath and the whole way to the junction of the Rini river, which 
Baiten's toursal. comes from the north-west face of Nandi Devi, 
thie glen is characterised by the most exquisite 
scenery ; the southern mountains sloping down to the river covered by forests of 
Quercus semicarpifolia, Rosa Webbiana (wild red rose), yew, horse chesnut, alder, 
poplars and elms, interspersed with pretty villages of which the chief ornament, 
are the fields of red mdrsa (the batty of Biséhr) o species of amaranth, while the 
high craggy northern mountains and peaks, that form the separating ridge be- 
tween Badrinéth and Niti, come down to the Dhauli in the most terrific precipices, 
Above the Rini, both sides of the glen assume the regular Dimalayan features of 
wild sublimity, although villages are everywhere seen perched upon seemingly 
inaccessible heights, The river remains broad and deep, though often broken 
into cataracts. The road is carried on either side of the river as most easy, and 
is crossed by flue Songas or spar-bridges. There isa very dreary glen without 
villages for ten or twelve miles separating upper from lower Painkhanda, or as 


1 As. Bes. XVII, 4: XII, 309: J. A: S. Ben. 1838, p. 313. 3JLA.S. 
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they are sometimes, but improperly, called upper and lower Mfti. After leaving 
the osks and elms, &c., the wood becomes entirely cypress, and from sammit to 
base of the mountains no other tree is seen The larger trees attain not unfre- 
quentlyan enormous size, some of them having a girth of 27 feet. At Juma Upper 
Painkhanda is entered, aud then the seenory, retaining all ita grandeur, aleo becomes 
exquisitely lovely, Villages of the truco Swiss character are seen on every open spot, 
surrounded by cedar trees and overhung by craga of the most stupendous character 
wooded up to the snow which shiaes on their summits, with similar trees and birch, 
which latter as well as the sycamores have at thie season the true autumnal tints, 
contrasting flacly witn the dark branches of the deodir. The bridges now become 
very frequeat; and the river, though still uafordable, becomes a torrent falling 
over rapids, 

Malari is nex} entered, a very large village. Afser leaving Malaci we marched 
up a glen of the must beautiful kind, the deodar trees 
(all of spreading shape) coming down to the waters’ 
edge, and nuw beginning to be mingled with chile pines (Pinus excelsu, not unlike 
the chir at a distance), and rdyha firs (Abies Webbiana): aset of large villages is then 
entered, Bumpu, Gawmealf, &c., ull varying in elevation fromthe seafrom 10,200 to 
11,000 feet and upwards, the highest of which ia Nid. At Bampn, the deoddrs end, 
and no other tree is seen savo birch and Pinus ezcelea, 
but the ground is covered, ag well as the surrounding 
heights, with beds of ground cypress, gooseberries, currants, furze, (Astragalue 
Roylei) Webb rose, sweetbriar and juniper, The furse is especially plentiful, 
bat there is no heath the Andromeda fastiginta of Boyle as at Badrinéth. 
Up to Gamsli, tho rocks have been quarts, mica, schist aud gneiss, with 
granite blocks in the river beds, fallen from the peaks, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maléri where argillaceous and talcose echist Is the chief rock. 
At Gamséli the granite is met with én situ, pervading gneiss and mica schist. 
The breadth of the veins is sometimes very thio, bat 
cometimes the granite spreads Into great broad patches. 
It ie a reddish variety in general, but a highly quartzose variety with large school 
or tourmaline crystaleisverycommon. Just above Gawsiéli the river runs through 
tremendous gneies and granite precipices, and the road is carried along scaffold- 
ings, After turning this corner and ascending to Niti village, the Himalaya peaks 
are all turned, not one is left to the north, though some of the north-west 
and northeastern heights are within perpetual snow limits. Niti Ilmestone 
(not crystalline) and argillaceous schist, chiefly the latter, are the rocks, 
After arriving at Niti I proceeded on to the junction of the Ganesh-ganga 
with the Dhauli where I met with the first snow near Gildung, more than 14,500 
feet high, and this snow was merely a snow-cave in the river, the leavings of last 
winter, A few masses of gneiss and granite were atitl to be seen ia the bed of the 
Dhaull, the debris of some of the southern precipices through which I could see 
the granite veins running along; argillaceous schist and qaarts were the rocks of 
the surrounding hills. Thero is one very bad gorge between Gothing and Gildéug 
pastures, where there was eome trouble in making a road, but after Gilding the 
bills are round and smooth up tothe pess. They were covered with grase and 
Saussurea flowers, the grass of very pecutiar klods and noted for its goodness. 


Maléri, 
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The rivers Gavesh-ganga and Dhanli arc mere streama, and were bald frosep 
above Gilddng ut their junction, but near Gothing, 
the Railkanda joins the main river with « large b dy 
of water, arising at this season froma glacier, and up to this point, the Dhauli may 
be said to be unfordable, exccpt at one or two rocky points near Niti. ‘The 
Ganesb-ganga may be said to arise from a snow bed, for I saw snow-eaves towerds 
ite source, but the Dhauli or furthest brauch of the Ganges certainly rises from g 
spring at the southern fuce of the pass when on the 11th October there was nos 
even a speck ofevow. After leaving the source of the Dhuuli, the ascent was very 
ateep through crumbling crage of blue limestone which sow succeeded to the sound 
clay-slate bills; but the top of the pass was round and epep, the limestone 
interspersed with areuaceous quarts recks. 
The first object that eaught my eye waa the Kailas peak steuding up io the 
east-north-east. Right iv front stretched » dreary plaiv, shrubiess, treeless and 
houseless, termiuuted saloug its whole northern efile 
ae at a distance of about twenty miks fsow my posi- 
tion by alow range of rounded brown hills, utterly without shrub or tree or jutting 
rock, but very broken into ravines snd perpendicular faces on this their southern 
side. Thc plain is broken ioto ravines and river-coursea ruuoing down to the 
Batlaj which @owed (not visibly as to water) in a deep raviue not far from the 
base of the round hills, I fuund the ammonites lying about in huadreds on the 
tep of a smal! ascent just as the road wound through a kind of peas between two 
hillocks, before it descended toa ravine. ‘The distance from the Nisi pass was about 
three miles, but at this poiat the continuation from that paas of the craga forming 
the first rise of the Himélayan mountains was not very distant. The rocks surround: 
ing the fossils werea kind of mottled gres limestone, i.«. the white veins were nore 
frequent than in ordinary limestone, Tibet is, ia fact, entered very soon after leay- 
isg Nii village and the peaks seen so grandly towering in the scuth are the real 
beginning of the Himalaya mountains and not the creat of the pass. Itis possible 
that fossil ammonites can be found on the south face of the Niti pass, which is in 
my idea only the highest portion of the Tibetan plain runoing up to the Himilayan 
peaks. Even at Niti there are peaks 23,00 feet high due south; and there as well 
as at the pass itself the spectator wonders how one js to thread one’s way into Hin- 
dustén through them, no gorge or glen being visible, that seems to be like an introit 
orexit. Behind Maldré the hills become round and Tibetan also, as well as behind 
Niési, but being highor and within the limit of perpetual snow, they are difficult to 
cross, and the pass fullowing a river bed is preférred. The time to visit Niti is 
ftom the 20th September to the 10th October. In May, Maléri even is hardly 
reachable, and the snow does not melt ia any part of Upper Painkbanda till the end 
of that month. The pass is not epen till July. On the evening of the day (11th 
October) on which I visited the paas, the first snow fell. All night lt snowed 
heavily and next day I could hardly reach Nf{ti. Such are the vicissitudes at this 
season. At 3 p.m. when the wind got up, the thermometer was 30° in the shade 
and 42° in the sun at thcecreat of the pass. On the morning of the 12th, in my 
camp at 14,500 feet, the thermometer was 16° in the air and 92° at my bedside.” 


Niyo-dhdra, or Neo-dhura, a pass into Hundes in Patti Malla 
Darma of Kumaon, is often called the Darma passa and lies in nosth 
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latitude 30°-27/-10” and east longitude 80° 35” at an elevation of 
18,510 feet above tho level of the sea. It is much frequented by 
the Bhotiyas by the route up the Dhauli valley, though considered 
more difficult thau the adjacent pass to the east, the Lunpiyalekh 
at the head of the valley of the Kuthi-Yankti, as the glacier lics 
at the Hundes side of the pass. Iu 1846, a Bhotiya with a flock of 
100 ladeu sheep were swept away in an avalanche at Dawa 
encamping-ground at the foot of the pass in the Dhauli valley. 
Kachb is the name given tu a second pass u little to the teat of 
the Niyo-dhiira and which leads into the glen of the Darma-yaukti 
in Tibet. It is very little used, as being both dangerous and diffi- 
cult. 

Nyar, or more correctly Nayfr or Sani, a river formed by the 
confluence of its eastern and western branches at Bhétkulu in patti 
Manyérayun of parganah Barahsydn of British Garhwal. 

The castern branch rises on the uorth-western slopes of the NDddé-ke-toli 
range in latitude 3u°-7’-30” aud longitude 79°-!0’ at an elevation of between 7,000 
and 9,000 feet. It fullowaa course at first south-westerly then south and then due 
weet, tu its confluence with the western Nyér or Chhipalghét river pear Bhatkulu 
in patti Many6érsyau. Thence the united streams under the aame name flow north 
ond weet and fall into the Alaknande at Byéns-Gn&t in latitude 30°-3’-40" and 
longitude 78°-34’-40” at an elevation of 1,342 feet above the level of the sea. 
From their source to their junction both branches baves rapid fell, after which the 
united rivers ehow a succession of deep pools swarming with fish, and in the raing 
form 3 ready means of tranaport for the timber of the forests along their banks. 
The total length to its lungeet source according to Herbert is about Afty-miles. 
Where croesed by Webb in April, at nbout five miles above its mouth, the stream 
was forty yards wide, twenty-six loches deep and running at the rate of eight 
miles an hour. There is a bridge across the stream on the Srinagar and Kotdwkra 
road at Sangurésera also known as Belkhct. ‘There ts also u road which goes by 
Marwire separatiag frour tbe Belkhet road at Banekh-khaél three miles beyond 
Puriya-ke-mands. The bridge at Macwéra consits of a sanga having a span of 
97 feet. Itisalso crossed by ap iron suspension bridge of 92 feet span at 
Byéne-ghit on the road between Srinagar and Hardwér. The eastern branch fows 
through pargaoahs Chandpor, Chaundkot, Malla Salén and BarahayGn and forms the 
boundary for a short distance between pargauahs Chaundkot and Talla Salin and 
from the junction it is the boundary between the Ganga Salén and Béraheyén 
parganahs. It is crossed by a bridge on the Almora and Péuri road at KainGr ; 
on the Paori and Dhéron road by @ good ford between Kalwéra and Chauréal in 
patti Iriyakot of pargaosh Malla Salén and by the Kotdwéra and Khétali road at 
Dhdra where there is a bridge of 62 feet span. The streams which unite to form 
ite headwaters near Marwéra in Patti Choprakot are the Syonei, Khirganga, Ladholi, 
Dumodhyar and Pathargadh. The principal feeders on the right bank are the Ma- 
setigadh and the Machhi4d which drains the eastern pattis of pargansh Chaandkot 
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and at ite junction forms the boundary between Kolagér and Gurdray6n, the left side 
the Eastern Ny@r receives the Ehiétigadh which rises near Lakhora in Kumaoon 
and draine Patti Khatali. Next to it comes the Maidi which drains the entire 
valley of Kauriga Walla, and the upper portions of Mallu Sila. There are some 
large villages close to the banke of the eastern Nydr amongst which may be meu- 
tioned Marwérs and Baosfri in Patti Choprakot, Gorpéla and Kulwiari in Iriyakot 
aod Kandyi, Babins and Toli in Malla Badalpur. 

The northern branch of the Western Ny&ér takes its rise near Khaod in Patti 
KandérsyGn of pargansh Dewalgarh and flowing in a south-westerly directlon 
unites with the southern branch near Paithani in the same patti. The latter drains 
the high lands of Patti Dh4ijyGli and is the more considerable of the two, flowing 
for about ten or twelve miles north-west. Thence to their junction with the Eastern 
Nyér the combined stream forms the boundary between the sydna or pattia of 
Chaundkot and those of the Birahsyda pargauah. The Western Nyér is crossed 
by the Péori and Phacon road at Jwdlpa by a bridge of 67 feet spen. It receives 
numerous feeders draining the slopes on either side of the tract through which it 
flows emong them—the Pasin, Kota and [ra streams flow into it on the right bank 
and the Pen, Kul and other minor torrents on the left bank. 


Pachha, or Paénchhu, a village in patti Malla Juhdér of Ku- 
maon is situate in north latitude 80°-24’-10" and east longitude 
80°-117-307 at an elevation of 11,060 feet above the level of the sea 
on the right bank of the Gori and about three miles from Milam. 
The village possesses an assessable area of 42 blsts and a popula- 
tion of 228 souls. It is situate on the left bank of a torrent pro- 
ceeding from a glacier on the eastern slope of Nanda Devi of 
which there is a grand near view: on the right bank is Ganagarh. 
Pichhu is held free of revenue, on condition of supplying food and 
shelter to pilgrims proceeding to M@nasarowar in Tibet. Gana- 
garh on the opposite side has a population of 122 and some 25 acres 
of arable land : a fair is held here.every year in the rains. The rook 
here where weathered becomes a roddish brown clay but grey in 
the fracture. Many of the fragments contain ore in some quan- 
tity and all have descended from the heights above. 

Paidulsyun, a patti of parganah Birahsytin in British Garh- 
wal, is bounded on the north by N&dalsyGn ; on the south by Kap- 
holeyun; on the east by Kh&tsyan, and on the west by Patwalsyuin 
and Gangawarsyun of the same parganah. The patwari resides in 
Paori and collects the land-revenue of patti Patwdlsyto; both 
aggregated Rs. 2,173 in 1864 with a population of 4,466 souls. 
There is a schoolat Kamera, Tbis patti comprises the upper valley 
of the Ira stream along che right bank of which runs the road from 
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Jwalpa to Srinagar joining the Kotdwéra road to the same place 
at Biba-khél near Péori. 

Painun, a patti of parganah Talla Salan of British GarhwAl, is 
bounded on the uorth by Badalpur Malla and [riyakot; ou the 
west by Badalpur Talla; on the south by the Patli Dun and on the 
east by Buogi. The raad from Paéori to Dhéron passes through 
thie patti. There is a school at Badiyargaon on the Péori road 
where the patwéri lives. The land-revenue for 1864 amounted 
to Re. 1,841 and Rs, 55 for gdath and resuined revenue-free grants. 
From Mr. Batten’s remarks it is clear that this patti must Lave made 
considerable strides since 1840. Elephants do not now intrude on 
the cultivation and tigers arc rare. The climate is hot and the soil 
is rich and except about Jhirt the valley is not unhealthy. ‘The 
rock is limestone and slate. A small iron mine is worked at 
Agarwfra. The forests comprise oak and dwarf sd. 

Painkhanda, a parganah of Garhwal, occupies the extremo 
north-eastern portion of the district and is divided into two pattis 
or sub-divisions the Malla and Talla. Its fiscal history and general 
description will be found under the article Buorirya Mausus. 
Mr. Traill describes it in 1816 as containing— 

“ Twenty two villages, of which ten are situated fu the snowy moantains and 
are inhabited solely by Bhotiyas. Inthe year 1811 A.D, this eub-division was 
assessed at Rs 4,051G4, half to be paid in money and half in merchandise at a 
fixed and specificd price A lease for the yenr 1816 was granted in the 
firat instance to the saydaas on the standard of the reccipts of 1813 A.D. at 
Re. 3,500Gk. =Re 2,695 Fi., with the usual agreement in regard to money and 
merchandize On the-payment hy the saydaas of the first instalment at Srinagar, 
it was found that for many of the articles given in there was no sale in that town, 
while of the othere the markct price was far below the rates specified in the en- 
gagement rendered. Under these circumstances, the saydnas were directed to pay 
in lieu of the half io merchandize one-third of its amount in Government rupces 


the other two-thirds being granted as a deduction for probable loss in sale, this 
arrangement reduced the net assessment to Re. 1,750fd.” 


The present assessment amounts to Rs. 2,656. In 1841, the 
population numbered 4,603 souls, of whom 2,154 were females ; 
in 1853, 6,358 souls (2,079 females); in 1858, 5,959 (2,909 
females); in 1872, 6,383 (3,150 females) and in 1881, 7,513 (3,731 
females), 

Painkhanda Malla, a patti of parganah Paiokbanda in British 
Garhwal is bounded on the north by Tibet on the west by Tihri, 
on the south by Parkandi, Malla Nagpur and Talla Painkbanda, 
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and on tho east by the Kumaon parganah of Juhar. It occupies 
the upper valleys of the Srhswati by which the route by the 
Mana pass crosses into Tibot and the valley of the Dhaali form- 
ing the route by the Niti pass) The principal places in the for- 
mer are Pandukeswar, Kaly4nkoti, Badrinath, Mana, and the pass 
itself. Along the Niti road are Rindi, Jhelum, Malari, Bampa, and 
Gamsali. Near the latter is Niti village below which the routo 
diverges one road pnssing by Hunkharak and Kala Jubar across 
the Chorhoti pass to Runkdnu and thence to Hoti, a second crossing 
direct by Malchak to Hoti and the third passing up the Dheuli 
valley by Bompré&s, Damchen, Kharbasiya and Kyunluug to the 
Niti poss. 

Painkhanda Talla, a patti of parganah Painkhanda in British 
Garhwal is bounded on the north by Painkhanda Malla; on the 
west by Malla Nagpur; on the south by Dasoli and on the east by 
Juhar. This patti lies along the lower course of the Dhauli river 
or farthest branch of the Ganges before its junction with the Bishnu- 
ganga at Joshimath and also for a few miles along the united 
river hencefurth known as the Alaknanda. It also includes the 
tract lying along the western slopes of Nanda Devi and Trisul 
and drained by the Riniganga. It is more fully deseribed under 
the article Baotiya Manars. The patwari resides in Urgam: one- 
third of the villages aro held in guuth. 

Palain, u river rising on the southern slopes of the ranges in the 
eastern parts of Malla Sila and Badalpur Talla of British Garh- 
wél in about latitude 29°-1’, and longitndo 78°-45’ flows in a 
southerly direction. Its eastern branches known as the Khohban, 
Budh-ka-sot and the Haldgadi-sot flow south-west aud join the 
westorn branch known as the Khansur river at Kakarbari. Tho 
Dhargaon rango (3,908 feet) forms the water-parting between tho 
Palain and tho Mandhal while tho Siddh-ka-danda range separates 
the Khanasur valley from the Mandalti valley on the west. Further 
south on the left bank it receives the Bhitliyad stream and on the 
right bank near Chawalthira the Mandalti draining the Chokum 
Din hence the united streams are known as the Taimuriya which 
receives the Bahlidd on the left bank. It eventually joins the Réam- 
ganga on the right bank near the middle of the Patli Dun a few 
miles east of the Bogsarh bungalow in latitude 29°-34’-35” and 
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longitude 79°-50’-30”. A good road crosses the Taimuriya near 
its junction with the Ramganga and recrossing at the Sidhhgér 
passes north again near the Babliad. It again crosses to the right 
bank as far as the Bhagtuwa-chaur and then keeps to the left 
bank as far as Am-Sot beyond Chawalthdra, hence it keeps to the 
right bank to Kakarbéri where it crosses the Khanstr and turning 
sharp to the exst follows the course of the Haldgadi branch on to 
the Mandhal valley. During the dry season the Palin hardly 
flows, bat it has numerous deep pools or kunds throughout its 
course. It is a slow flowing river and is rarely more than 24 feet 
broad, but its bed is deep. Except near its source it is very little 
used for irrigation, as for the greater portion of its course it rans 
through uninhabited forests. 

Palbelon Malla, a patti of parganah Kali Kumaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Chérdl Talla; on the weat by Sipti 
and Palbelon Talla; on the south by the latter patti and on the 
east by the same patti and Tallades. This patti was separated from 
Palbelon at the recent settlement. Tho statistics of the Malla and 
Talla pattis may be shown thus :— 





ASSESSABLE AREA IN Disis. 


AgsEseMenT IN RoPgES, | Porucation, 


Cal- 
1620. | 1843. | o,,,, 
: rent. 
216 279 
1,432 | 1,700 


The land-tax falls at Rs. 1-0-8 per cultivated acre in tho Malla 
patti and at Rs. 1-1-7 in the Tulla patti. Two villages were trans- 
ferred to Sipti and three to Assi at the recent aettlement. The pat- 
wari lives in Bayala and there is a school in Palsaun. 

Palbelon Talla, a patti of parganah Kali Kumaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Sipti and Palbelon Malla; on tho west 
by Talli Rao of parganah Dhydnirau ; on the south by Tallades 
Bhabar and on the east by Tallades. This patti was separated 
from P4lbelon at the recent settlement. The statistics aro given 

82 
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under the Malla patti. The united patti lies west of Chérél 
and Tallades and extends to the Bhdébar, much is high and hilly 
but not too much so for the growth of turmeric, whilst along 
the lower slopes and in the valleys all the best grain crops can be 
raised. One village was received from Talli Rao at the recent 
settlement. The patwari lives in Dyuri and there is a school in 
Dhéragaon. 

Pali, a considerable parganah of Kumaon, comprises nineteen 
pattis each of which is separately noticed, vis :— 

Chaukot Malla, Bichhla and Talla; Dora Malla, Bichhla and 
Talla ; Giwar Palla, Talla and Walla; Kékalasaun Malla and Talla; 
Nayan Palla and Walla ; Silaor Malla and Talla and Sult Malla, 
Palla, Talla, Walla. The land-tax at the various settlements has 
been assessed thus :— 

1815. 1817. 1818. 1890, 182%. 1828. 1833, 1843, Current. 

Bs. Bs, Rs. Rs. Re. Rs. Rs. Re. Re. 

21,050 91,166 25,769 31,236 39,684 32,764 33,949 33,892 57,320 

The revenue now falls on the whole assessable area at Ra. 0-14-8 
per acre and on the cultivation at Rs. 1-1-7 per acre. The whole 
assessable area amounted to 62,641 bdiésis of which 10,406 are 
culturable and 52,235 are cultivated (2,294 irrigated). Besides 
this, 1,304 bfsis are held as temple endowments and 97 are free of 
revenue. There are 773 mahfls or estates comprising 1,048 
villages' of which the population at settlement numbered 48,054 
males and 44,30 4 females and in 1881 there were 52,062 males and 
53,581 females. 

Puli possesses no very lofty ranges and is chiefly remarkable for the broad 
valicys of the Western Raémganga and its tributary the Bino, which unite near 
Briddh Kedér, and the wide lateral gleos of the Khatséri, Kotlar, Nauraér and 
Degédh streams. To atraveller coming from Garhwél they would suggest that he 
is leaving she hills altogether. Not less surprising is the aspect of many of the 
emaller ridges of the hills themselves, especially in the sub-divisions known as 
Malla and Talla Dora covered from base to summit with villages and terraced 
fields, and separated from cach other by a succession of highly cultivated table- 
lands ond valleys, both small and large. Of these last the course of the Gagés 
river aud its afluents presents favorable examples. Of the former Dwara Hit 
and its neighbourhood is a well-known illustration. The tributary Naihal from 
the west also reaches the Rémganga through a fertile and populous couniry, 
but lese flat than the tracts abovenamed, Khatséri in Giwér owes its redemption 
from waste and a fatal climate iu quite recent times td the zeal and industry of 


‘In 1816 there were 603 villages and in 1821 there were 942 villages. To 
Gouverument 14th Mareh, 1821. 
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the principal padhén and his cultivators, having been fostered and encouraged 
by Mr. Tralll. It immediately borders on the Garhwél patel of Lobba, the fort 
of that name overhanging the frontier line, and its iron mines are the most exten- 
sive and productive ip the province, The pilgrim road from the northern shrines 
here entage the parganah and leaves it again at the points where the sarrow ridges 
of Buret wnd Keth-ki-nau form the only barrier which separates the waters of 
the Rémganga and Kosi. The name of the parganah is derived from the village 
of Pali, which fs situated on alow spur of the Naithdna ridge above the Rimgangs 
in Talla Dora, and which was formerly the residence of a Gorkhéli officer, 
and, in the eaflier part of our rule, of s British tabs{idér. 

Mr. Batten fugher remarks that though Péli more resembles a plain than 
hill parganah, tt has already safficiently paid for the reputation of superiority 4 
and perhaps has borne a burden which, if equalization had been possible of 
attainment, ought to bave been more generally distributed. After all, in a mowa- 
tain parganah, where nearly every village has been cultivated to the utmast, 
where the population is increasing without many outlets for ite surplus numbers, 
where the most productive soil is most precariously situated, whence the markets 
for produce can only be reached by personal human labor without any artificial 
means of transport, and, finally, where the wages of labor at Naiol Tél and Rénf- 
khet, or of service as sepoys and chuprasis is considered by the heads of villages 
as far more certain assete than the prices of prodaee, the present settlement 
may bethoughtahardone. Our successors in the province will require no written 
Englieh reports to make them rapidly acquainted with the people of Bérahmandal 
and Pélt. Three-fourths of the litigation io the Court belong to these parganahs. 

Panar, a river rising in Patti Malla Sélam of Parganah Ohau- 
garkha in Kumaun in latitude 29°-27’ and longitude 79°-47', 
drains the southern declivities of the mountain range ranning 
north-east from Juloa on the Lohughét road to the Matharapari 
(6,897 feet) peak and thence south-east by Durga, Pali (5,010 
feet) to Gaulikhén (4,591 feet) forming the water-parting between 
the Sinnidon and Panér. It flows circuitously but generally in 
an eastern direction forming the boundary between the eastern 
half of Malla Sélam and Talla Sélam and between Rangor on 
the north and the Chilsi, Gangol, Sui-Bisung and Regarabén 
pattis of parganah Kali Kumaon on the south to its junction 
with the Sarju on the right bank above Rémeswar in latitude 
29°-31/-22" and longitude 80°-7’-25". The total length of its course 
is about twenty-five miles. Buchanan states that he heard that 
gold was found in its channel, but he alone mentions it. 

Pandukeswar, in British Garbwél on the route from Srina- 
gar to Handes by the Méns pass, lies 54 miles nore oe by east 
of the former in latitude 30°-37’-59" longitude 79°-35’-30", and 
nine miles north of Joshimath, being balf way between that place 
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and Badringéth. The temple of Yog-badri, one of the Panch-badri, 
is here, The name of the village is said to have been given it on 
account of the Péndavas who, after making over Hastinapur to 
Parik shit, retired to this place to worship and die. The popula- 
tion at the census of 1872 numbered 267 souls. Some of the trea- 
sure belonging to the Badrin&th temple is kept here. The villagers 
trade a little with the Bhotiyés and also open shops during the 
pilgrim season. Elevation above the sea 6,300 feet. 

Panthi, a village and encamping-ground in patti Pindarwar of 
parganah Badbén in Garhwél on the route from Karnprayég to 
Bégeawar, is situate on the left bank of the Pindar river in lati- 
tude 30°-77-45” and longitude 79°-25’-407”: distant 10 miles, 4 
farlongs and 35 poles froth Bugoli and 13 miles 1 furlong 7 poles 
from Jolabugr. 

* The road hence to Jolabug? contiaues along the left bank of the Pindar river 
to the junction with the Kaub river (3,715 yards), to the Ming rivalet, tolerably 
level, 1 mile € farlongs 34 poles from Panthi. Thence by the Ira (Eera) and Koleéri 
rivalets to Lamgaunda, 4 miles 6 furlongs 20 poles. Hence across the Kimani and 
Raikholi rivulets to the Tharali bridge leadiog by D6ngari and Binjbugr to 
Nandprayéz, 2 miles 8 furloogs 87 poles. From Tharéli where there is a Bani- 
y&'s chop the Deorara and Tirwakot rivalete are crossed and the road, still toler- 
ably level, passes by Kotaulibugr to Jolabugr, 3 miles 6 forlongs from Therfili. 
The encamping-ground is close to the bank of the Pinder, but it would be better 


to march two miles further on close tothe first tea-garden, whense there is an 
wndisturbed view of Trisdl from base to summit, 


Panuwa-Naula, a halting-place, village and traveller's bunga- 
low on the route from Almora to Pithoragarh, situate in patti 
Talla Lakbanpur of parganah Chaugarkha in Kamaon, lies in lati- 
tude 29°-38’-35” and longitude 79°-51’-15” at an elevation of 
6,489 feet above the level of the sea and a few hundred feet below 
the summit of the ridge : distant 13 miles from Almora, 40 miles 
from Pitboragarh and 8 miles from the next stage at Naini. Tho 
bungalow has a watchman but no coo king uteusils or table attend- 
ant ; supplies may be obtained at the grain shop here. 

The road hence to Almora winds along the slopes of the valleys of the head. 
waters of the Likhdawar-gadh, a tributary of the Suw4i, crossing by an iron sus- 
pension bridge and then ascending again to the ridge above the valley of the. 
Buwél itself. This riygr is here crossed by a bridge aud a very steep ascent Icads 
round by the Sintola and HiradGngari hills to Almiora. The rock mica, schist, 


with one or two small patches of granite under Sintola. The road throughont is 
devoid of forest and shade and is exceedingly hot in the summer, This march 
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should be made in the early morning, if poss{bioc, as, owing to the opem natare ef 
the valley, the sun's rays are present the whole way. 


Paori, or Péuri, a village in patti Nédalpydn and parganah 
Bérabsyun of Garhwéil, is situate in north latitude 30°-8’-59” and 
east longitude 78°-49'-8”, at an elevation of 5,350 feet above the 
level of the sea, distant 7 miles 2 furlongs 4 poles from Srinagar ; 
11 miles from Karsu ; 12 miles 1 furlong 28 poles from Toli; 11 miles 
6 furlongs 39 poles from Puriya-ke-manda on the road to Kotdwéra ; 
10 miles 14 poles from Simkhet on the old or middle line to 
Almora ; and 9 miles 6 furlongs 20 poles from Sirobugr on the line 
to Kedérnath. Paéori is built on the ridge separating the head-waters 
of the Kandui-gadh from those of the Randiriver. It is chiefly 
distinguished as the seat of the civil administration of Garhwél and 
the court of the Assistant Commissioner. There is a atation of the 
Amerioan Episcopal Methodist Mission, established in 1864, in 
Chopra, one mile from Péori.! The mission has prospered fairly 
in the work it has set before itself, though not making many con- 
verts. There is a good school with branch schools at Srinagar 
and Dandamandi and small vernacular schools in some of the vil- 
lages around Péori. The head-school at which a good English 
education is given has been a great boon to the people and im- 
proves every year. There is also an orphanage attached to the Mis- 
sion. A large school-house, towards the orection of which Gov- 
ernment gave a grant-in-aid, was completed in 1872, and there 
seems every prospect of this Mission becoming very prosperous 
and doing a much-needed work. Government had a large tea- 
garden at Gadoli about three miles from Péori on the same ridge 
to the south-east. It wae purchased for @ lakh of rupees by a 
planter, who has given up working a great portion of the tea-land, 
and now gets but a small yield from what used to be considered 
one of the best plantations in these hills, 


Though not very high, from its aspect and situation Péori is 
cool, and in the winter very cold, as it loses the sua early in the 
afternoon. The country in the vicinity is thickly and highly cul- 
tivated and is connected with the plains and the interior generally 


1 It is in the middle of the district, taking it from north to south, and is meet 
centrically situate for all except Badbén and Lobba. It would not be wise te 
leave Péori without an European’ officer, even should the bcad-quartcre be re- 
moved to Lohba. The buildings at Péori oo uld be atilised for the civil coures 
now at Srinagar. 
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by good roads. It has been proposed to remove the public-offices 
from here to Lohba, which has a better site and climate; but other 
considerations have hitherto prevented this being done. The sta- 
tion is bailt on the northern side of a high ridge culminating in 
the Kenkwé&la peak (6,651 feet) and faces the snowy range look- 
ing up the Ganges valley. There is an excellent garden here con- 
taining English fruit-trees of all kinds which is used as a nursery 
for their distribution over the district. 

Parkandi, a patti of parganah Nagpur in British GarhwAl, is 
bounded on the north by Kaliphat Malli; on the south by Kali- 
phét Talli and Nagpur Bichhla; on the west by Bamsu, and on the 
east by Négpur Malla. The road from Chamoli on the Alaknanda 
in Dasoli by Gopeswar and Tangnfth passes through the eastern 
part of this patti across the Ayaskd&mini stream to the Kedarn&th 
road, which follows the left bank of the Mandékini river. The 
patwari of Malli K&liphat, resident in Guptkashi, collects the land- 
revenue of this patti also, which is all alienated in suddbare for 
charitable purposes. The villages are of good quality, soma of 
them growing sugarcane, but they deteriorate as they ascend the 
valley. The prevailing rocks are granite and slate, 

Patli Duin, or Bhabar, one of the largest of the valleys or Duns 
formed by streams in British Garhwal flowing between the main 
ranges of the hills and a lower range of clay and sandstone imme- 
diately bordering on the plains, is bounded on the north by Ajmere, 
Bila Maia, Badalpur Talla and Paintn ; on the south and west by 
the Bijnor district, and on the east by the Kumaon Bhabar. To 
the weet lie the Chokum and Kotri Duns, which are included :n 
‘the Pétli Dao or Garhwél Bhabar for all purposes. 

Along the plains boundary « fair road rons in the Bijuor district and, commene- 
ing on the west, a road rans to Kotdwara by the Kav riya Chauki along the foot of the 
hills, Another rans up the Siya Sot by the Sanai peak (1,008 feet), passing Kotri 
in the Kotri Dém and bifarcating at Linkatta, whence the western branch goes on to 
Dogadh and the eastern by Dimki to Kusumghét in the Chokum Dain, also ina 
westerly direction. From Dimkia light track passes down the Mandélti river east- 
wards and joins the Péori road at Chawalthira. Parallel with this, a track passes 
down the Kotri Dén from near Kotri, crossing the watershed between the Siya Sot 
and the Sona Nadi by the off-shoots of the Satarkéri range and joining the Rémna- 
gar road by Lakrighét, near the confluence of the Sona with the Rimganga. Mid- 
way this road is connected with the plains by a road from Moti-S4] to Kélu-Sbahid, 

, about five miles The plains are sgain connected with the Patli Dan by three roads; 
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the most westerly follows the right bank of the R&émgange to its conflueace with the 
Bons, thence crossing the Sona once and the Rémgangs twice, it passes up the 
Tamriys and Mandélti to ChawalthGra, whence it proceeds up the bed of the Paléin as 
far as the Kbansér river; hore it turns eudden)y cast and passing by Holdgedi and 
Thirt joins the Phori road at Kartiya. The Péori road enters from the plains by the 
Kanchanghéti pass and crossing the Rémgangea io the Dén rans directly north by 
Semalkhaliya, Kotri and Unait. Further east, the Kainér and Dhéron road pisross 
the outer range by the Dénapéni pass and rans north through Tuliys and Konda, 
while the Rémnagar road runs directly east along the left bank of the Rimgangsa 
from the Bogsérh bungalow through the middle of the Pétli DOn. This tract is 
therefore well off for means of communication; the stages and distances on the princi. 
pal lines are given eleewhere. 


The whole tract may be divided into three. The Chokum D6n immediately 
under the greater ranges of the Himilaya tothe extreme west is separated from the 
Kotri Dan by @ range of bills attaining an elevation of over 3,000 feet and known as 
the Réniket, Hathithén, Kéli Harpél and Deo-kdnds range. This forms the water- 
shed between the Mand&lti, which drains the Chokum valley on the north, and tha 
Bona, which draina the Kotri valley on the south. Both these rivers ran eastwards 
and fall into the Rémganga in the Patli Dén. At the western end of both the Kotri 
and Chokam valleys a ridge runs north and south which sends the western drainage 
into the Biya Sot, running south and debouching on the plains at Sanai, while the 
eastern declivities of this ridge form the sources of the head-waters of the Menddit 
and Sona. To the south the Kotri Dan is separated from the plains by a low mandy 
range attaining a height at Girijwhle of 2,728 feet. At the eastern end of theses 
DGns commences the broad expanse of the Pétli DGn, through which the Rémganga 
flows. This valley is also separated from the plains by « low range of hills and re- 
ceives the drainage of these hills and on the north those from the water-shod sepa- 
rating it from the Mandh6l valley. In fact the whole tract is one mass of water 
courses, here called svts, pouring down to the main drainage arteries and all eventaally 
swelling the waters of the western Rimgangs, which join the Ganges in the Farukh- 
abad district. The hills descend to the river in broad steppes covered with sil, 
cotton-wood, and other trees, many of which are very valuable. It used to be culti- 
vated, and waa algo used as grasing land for large herds of cattle; but when Govern- 
ment took up the direct management of the forests, cultivation and graging were both 
stopped. A large aaw mill, which waa to have been worked by water power taken by 
a canal from the Rémganga, was erected under the superintendence of Captain Reid, 
but it was found that the expense of working it would be too great, and the sdi forests 
had been 60 recklessly cut that no wood remained to be worked up. The place at 
which it was erected is called Bogsirh, where there is also a bungalow atil] used by 
forest officera. Cutting in this Dan has been prohibited for some years, andthe edl 
forest is visibly increasing and ought to become the best blook west of the Sérds 
river. This and other DGns are the hiding places of elephants and other wild animals; 
tigers are especially numerous, being driven there by increasing cultivation in the 
plains and Bhabar. The patti was formed in 1664 from the Pétli DGn and the forest 
portions of Paintin, Badalpur, Sila, Karaundu, Ajmere and Udaipur, comprising what 
is etyled in the forest records, the Kotri and Pétli Dins and Bhébar Rawdsanpér and 
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wir. All the villages interfering with the sd! reserves were removed and the people 
were pompensated or given lands in exchange in Bijnur.” 

Patwalsyun, a very small patti of parganah Bérabsyan in Bri- 
tish Garhwél, is bounded on the north by Gangwéreyun and Pai- 
dulsyao; on the enst by the latter patti and Asw4lsyin ; on the 
south by the latter patti and Manyarsytin, and on the West by the 
latter pattiaod Gangwarsytn. The patwiri of Kapholsyin, resident 
in Sakhydna, collects the land-revenue of tLis patti also. Patwal- 
sydu, so named after the clan that colonised it, contains the upper 
waters of the Khar-gadh. The road to Kotdwéra by Mohripéni 
post-house passes through it and it possesses some oak and pine 
forest. 

Phaldakot, a parganah of Kumaon, comprises six pattis, each 
of which is separately noticed, viz ;—Chaugion, Dhiraphat, Kos- 
y4u Maila and Talla, Kandarkhuwa and Malli Doti. The assess- 
ment at each settlement has been as follows :— 

1815. 1817. 1818 1820, 1823. 1828. 1833. 1843. Ourrent. 

Re. Re. Ra. Ra. Re, Be. Ra. Bs. Rs. 

5,884 6,193 6,601 7,001 7,404 7,404 7,528 7,565 10,346 

The incidence of the current land tax on the whole area assess- 
abla to revenue is Rs. 1-0-40 per acre and on the cultivation is 
Rs. 1-5-1 per acre. The assessable area comprises 9,832 bisi, of 
which 1,996 are culturable and 7,836 are cultivated (703 irrigated) 
and about 50 are held as temple endowments. There are 128 
mahals or estates comprising 151 villages. The parganah reaches 
from Siyahi Devi along the southern slopes of the ridge separating 
the druinage of the Kosi from that of the Rémganga as far as 
Bina. Westward of this, the mountain ranges are included in 
Pali, but in patti Kosyén the parganah stretches along the Kosi as 
far as Seti where it marches with the Kota parganah. With the 
exception of a few places in Kosyén there is little level and irrigat- 
ed land, and some of this was injured much in the floods of 1880. 
All the upland pattis are similar in character to Dhaniyakot. It 
was formerly held by Kathi Rajpats and named after the fort 
occupied by them. Batten writes :— 

“The villages are for the most part large, well-inhabited and thriving, but the 
soil in the uppér parts is not very favourable for the production of the best graing. 
The people of this parganah however are great traffickers, and with their neighbours 


of Dbaniya’kot almost monopolize the trade in borax, &c., between Bigeswar and 
Bémnager, as also the cloth and sugar trade between Almora and Kashipur. The 
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principal refining furnaces for borax at Rémnagar itself belong to hill-men of Phaldé 
kot. The Pdndey of Péindekota are « principal olan in Maili Doti, unaddicted to mer- 
cantile and carrying pursuits, while they afford village accountants, soldiers and mes- 
sengers to Government.” 

The population at the current settlement numbered 8,582 males 
and 8,259 females, and in 188, 9,406 males and 6,136 females, 

Pharka, a very small patti of parganah Kéli Kumaon, in Ka- 
maon was formed from Sipti-Gangol at the recent settlement. It is 
bounded on the north by Asi and Gangol ; on the west by Asi; on 
the south by Sipti, and on the east by Gangol. It contains the 
tract around the village of Pharka on the road between Lohughét 
and Almora and contains the villages of Batula-béuj and Méra- 
gaon. The patwari lives in Pharka. The assessable area comprises 
145 Uisis, of vhich 63 are culturable and 82 are cultivated (10 
irrigated). The land-revenue amounted to Rs. 37 in 1820, 
Rs. 4c: in 1843, and now stands at Rs. 112, which falls at Rs. 1-5-9 
per acre on the cultivation and at Re. 0-12-4 per acre on the total 
area. The population at settlement numbered 27 males and 85 
females, 

Pharka, a halting-place and former travellers’ bungalow in the 
patti of the same name and parganah K4li Kamaon of Kumaon, is 
situate in north latitude 29°-22’ -48” and aast longitude 80°-1’-547, 
at an elevation of 5,854 feet above the level of the sea; distant 
nine miles from Lohughdt and 13 miles from Devi-dhira. 
The bungalow has neither cooking utensils nor attendants, bat 
there is a grain-shop. There are several good groves of deoddr 
in the vicinity: one at Dana near Dern&th, another at Luliya, and a 
third near the Pharka bungalow. There are several villages scat- 
tered over the neighbouring valleys, most of which aro alienated 
in gdnth to the Badrinéth temple at Almora. Much rice is grown 
in the swampy bottoms whose streams jointhe Ladhiya at Kela- 
gh&t. The rocks consist for the most part of granite in a state of 
complete disintegration. 

Pharkiya, er Phurkiya, a halting-place on the route to the 
Pindari glacier, 5 miles from Diwéli, 69 miles from Almora and 
8 miles from the glacier: see Duatt and DiwAtL There isa 
bungalow without attendants or supplies here. 

Pindar, or ‘ganger’ from Sansk ‘pad,’ ‘ to go,’ a river of 
Kifmaon, takes its rise in a glacier in a hollow bounded by snowy 
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peaks over 20,000 feet high at an elevation of 12,088 feet above the 
level of the sea. The glacier is situate in north latitude 30°15’ - 
30” and east longitude 80°-2’ in patti Malla Danpur. The Pindar 
springs up at once from the foot of the glacier and has a course 
generally south, passing by Martoli, Phurkiya and Dugli to Diwali, 
where it is joined on the left bank by the Kuphini. Thence it 
bends to the south-west by Khati to W4chham, near which it 
receives on the right bank the Sundardhinga and further on at 
Kanwéri on the Garhwal frontier the Bhaiganga on the same side. 
The course is thence more due west to the confluence with cho 
Kailganga on the right bank at Talor in patti Pindarwér, where 
it bends southwards before again resuming its western course at 
Tharéli; it receives on the right bank the Goptara-g&dh, and at 
Paithéni the Toligar stream, whilst on the left bank it receives 
numerous small torrents all along its course and at Simli the Bha- 
rérigér. It joins the Alaknanda on the left bank in north latitude 
80°-15’-437 and east longitude 79°-15’-29” at Karnprayag, at.an 
elevation of 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. The Pindar is 
crossed by suspension bridges at Karnprayig and Nard&yanbagr 
and by an iron wire-bridge at Tharali. Some account of the Piudari 
glacier has already been given.’ From Diwali, at the confluence 
of the Pindar and Kuphini, the glacier of the former is distant a 
march and a aalf, and of the latter one march. ‘ Pindar’ means 
an affluent or feeder, whilst ‘ Pindal’ is a bridge or causeway or 
passage over a river or ravine. 

The following account of the journey from Dagli to the glacier 
is from Major Madden? :— 

“(In the north-west Himfleya, contrary to the fact here, the passes are all gained 
by the north-west banks of the streams: here, in general, the eustern bank ig most 
accessible. One circumstance remains constant, which is the comparatively level bed 
of the river below the glacier. From its source to the cave nearly, the Pindar flows 
along wide channel, overspread with gravel end stones, the product doubtless of the 
glacier, which has no terminal moraine ; ita waters are exceedingly turbid, and though 
diminished above by the dozens of cascades, which of all sizes, and at all distances rush 
down from the snow, are quite impassable. The spot called Pindari is rather an open, 
undulating piece of ground, covered with grass, docks, and the ubiquitous shepherd’s- 
purse, in an amphitheatre of crags, with many snow-beds along these bases: the ascent 
ia rather steep, over rough, and occasionally pasture land, covered with Sibbaldia, 
Saliz Lindleyanz, a low shrubby Astragalws, the yellow aromatic Tanacetum, the 

4 Gaz. X, 162. 2 J. A. 8. Ben., XVI (1), 256. 
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dwarf white Helichrysum, a gerlio-like Allinm, and two most obundant ond beautiful 
blue Gentians. The glacier lay to the west, and between us and it rose s lofty 
muraine, along the h. er or east base of which flows a considerable stream, the source 
of which is much more remote than that of the Pindar, which it joins one or two 
hundred yards below its exit from the ica. Having ascended perhaps a thousand feet 
and striking to the left crossed the moraine, which is here about 150 feet high, de- 
scend to the glacier, a few hundred paces towards its head, where it commences in huge 
broken tiers of the purest snow. 

The moraine is constituted of gravel, mud, and blocks of stone imbedded in ice 3 
the stones are very small There is a very steep descent to where the river issues 
from # cave in the face of the glacier, about 20 feet high, by perhaps 90 wide; the 
impending roof is riven into four or five successive thick ribs af ice. The recent heavy 
rains had thoroughly washed the Pindari giacier, and ite surface exhibited a sheet of 
the purest ice, except on and near the terminal escarpment, which, being covered with 
rubble, resembles, at a short distance, a steep bank of mod, and such is said to be the 
appearance in May and Juno of the Milam glacier. Butto make quite sure fragments 
have frequently been broken off which evereywhere were perfect ice, the only differ- 
enoe perceptiblo, between this and the Alpine ice, being a coarser grauular structure 
here. It is intersected by the same fiseures, has the same rib and texture, and from 
its origin in the snow to its termination above the cave, falls in a series of the most 
beautifal curves. That the mass is moving downwards seems confirmed by the form of 
the snow at its head, viz., a succession of terraces, with steep wales, just such as clay, &c., 
assumes on its support being removed. The glacier may be about two miles long, and 
from 300 to 400 yards broad, and probably occupies the interval between the levels 
12,000 and 18,000 feet above the sca; owing ita existence to the vast quantities of 
sow precipitated from Nanda Devi pnd the other lofty mountains above, which, melted 
by the noonday sun, is frozen at night. It must be observed, too, that, in spite of 
theory and observation elsewhere, the perpetual snow appears here to descend to the 
level of 13,000 feet: far from the head of the ice to the crest of ‘‘ Traill’s Pass—’ the 
col which may ba considered as the root of the glacier—there is an uninterrupted sur- 
face of snow, and that from its low angle, oxcept for the lowest thousand feet, evident- 
ly in sttu, 

None of the culminating pinnacles of the Himflaya are visible from Pindaris 
though a great peak is immediately above on the east, but its northern shoulder, « 
massive snowy mountain, forms a grand object to the north-east, and this, passing 
the depression forming Traill’s Pass, is continued in glorious domes and penks to the 
left, where s ‘beautiful pinnacle terminates the view, apparently the eastern most of 
the two lower peaks of Nanda-Devi. The adytum of the goddess herself is utterly 
concealed. Amongst some great rocks on the east of the moraine, numbers of the 
curious Saussurea obvallata are found, called the ‘ kanwal” or lotus of Nanda-Devi ; 
near it grows the Oolomiaa macrocephala, another sacred plant, bearing the strange 
name of ‘kdla tagar,’ or black Tabernwmontana; and the common rhubarb (Rhewm 
Emodi) here called ‘dolw.’ The rocks in situ about the glacier are mica-slate and 
gneiss, but on the moraine, the fragments consist also of crystalline and slaty quarts, 
the latter often considerably colored with iron between the lsyers; horneblende rock 
is also common; and masses of the same granite which forms the great range at least 
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up to Gangotri. Though it exhibits quarts, felepar, and mica, the felepar is in such 
excess to the other minerals, and large orystals of black schorl are-so abundant. that 
Captain Herbert probably did not recognise it to be granite, and hence his denial that 
this rook is found in the mowy renge. It certainly differs much in appearance from 
the more authentio granite which is found north and south of the great chain, in 
Kunfor and Kumaon.” 

Pindarpar, o patti of parganah Badhén in British Garhwal is 
bounded on the north by Nand&k ; on the west by Karékot, on 
the south by the Pindar river, which separates it from Pindarwér 
and on the east by Kumaon. The patwé&ri resides in TharAli. 
The land-revenue and saddbart in’ 1864 amounted to Rs. 2,320 
and the gtinth to Rs. 41 paid by 4,802 souls. The villages are 
good and bad, varying very much ; they lie for the most part in 
the valleys of the tributary streams and there is much waste. 
There are iron mines at Kheta-Wudur worked and old mines 
of the same metal at Bulan, Mandauli and Sdya, and lead mines 
at Jékh never yet worked. 

Pindarwar, a patti of parganah Badhdn in British Garhwal, is 
bounded on the north by the Pindar river, which separates it from 
Pindarp4r of the same parganah ; on the south by parganah Pali 
of Kumaon and patti Lohba of Garhwél ; on the west by Sirgar 
and on the south-east and east by parganah D&opur of Kumaon, 
It lies almost entirely among the high mountains bordering on the 
Pindar river and contains the source of the Gumti. The patwéri 
resides in Kulsfri. The land-revenue and saddbart in 1864 amounted 
to Rs. 2,240 aud giinth to Rs. 29 paid by 5,652 souls. 

Pingala Pakha, a patti of parganah Chaundkot in British 
GarhwAl is bounded on the east by Taldin of parganah Malla 
Sal4o and on all othar sides by pattis of its own parganah. It is 
drained by a tributary of the Machhldd river. The patwéri resi- 
dent in Kfnde collects the land-revenue of pattis Gurérsyuin and 
Kimgadigfr also, which in 1864 aggregated Rs. 2,351 plus Rs, 133 
for revenue-free and gdnth lands assumed. 

Pinnath, a temple and village in patti Bordrau Palla of parga- 
nah Bérahmandal in Kumaon, is situate in north latitude 29°-507- 
45” and east longitude 798-35’ about 32 miles from Almora by 
Dwérahdt and seven miles from the latter place. It is built on a 
spur from the Gopalkot peak (9,050 feet) overlooking the upper 
portion of the Kosi valley. A colony of Gosdins reside here and 
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a number of their mahants lie baried close by, cach with a small 
dome over his remaine surmounted by « miniatare ling. The 
Goafins possess a@ graot engraved in metal coaferring lands on 
Siva as Pinakeswar, ‘Lord of the trident,’ executed by Udyot 
Chand, Raja of Kumaon in 1615 san. (1891 A. D.) and another 
by Bas Bab4dur Chand and his consort bearing date 1854 A. D. 

“ The.temples are situated about half way up the hill above the vitlage. The first 
fs a smal! conical stracture, eight to ten feet high, dedicated to Bhalron. The main 
temple is close to this on the north, a square, slated edifice, with the door facing 
the south, and figures of rijas, &c., sculptured on the walls. The roof of the 
portico is formed by the Indlao arch, and on its sides are represented the five 
Péndavas; the adytum {e small aod contains nothing but one or two images of 
Mahédeo and Devi; ebout eighty years ago the original pile was nearly all over- 
thrown by an earthquake. The place is only frequented in the rainy season and 
autumn, when {fn October there is a feir. The want of water is poorly supplied 
by a cistern and several walls, twelve to fifteen feet deep, excavated in the rock. 
So far the rock {s quartz and slate, but onwards quartz only, disposed in vass 
beds, the outcrop of which faces west-south-west. The area of this sammit is not 
above fifteen feet across, with precipitous glens all around, and an exceedingly 
narrow rocky ridge connecting it with Bhatkot (9,086 feet) bearing south-west, 
The Barhapinnéth range Is continued north-west in a very lofty and comparative- 
ly level spur, called Birchhwa (8,042 feet), excessively precipitous to the left or 
west-south-west. In this ie the main source of the Kosi, which heace flows nearly 
due east for about five miles, its northern bank being formed by the slopes of 
Gopélkot, on whose craggy summit the KatyGr Réjas had a stronghold in which 
their treasures were deposited” (Madden). 

Pipalkoti, a village and halting-place with dharmedlas and 
grain-shops on the route from Almora to the Niti pass, is’ situate 
on the left bank of the Alaknanda river in latitude 380°-25’-507 

and longitude 79°-28’-20” in patti Talli Dasoli of parganah 
Dasoli in British GarhwAl. It is distant 7 miles 6 farlongs from 
Mathfna (14 miles beyond Nandpray&g) and 1] miles 3 furlongs 
and 34 poles from Hilang, the next stage. The road from Math4na 
lies along the left bank of the Alaknanda to Chimoli, about four 
miles, where there are dAarmedlas, a dispensary and grain-shops. 
Here the Alaknanda is crossed by an iron suspension bridge and 
the new road follows the right bank to Hat, where it re-crosses and 
continues on the left bank to Pipalkoti. A stream that carries off 
the surplus waters of the small Didri lake is crossed on the right 
bank. On the left bank by the old road the Khanytri-g&dh is 
crossed at Bhotiya bazdr, the Biri-ganga at Biri and the Gat-gadb 
1 J, A. 8, Ben, 1848, 619: Gaz, XI, 315, 763, 848, 666, 569, 591. 
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nenr Hat. This was abandoned owing to the flocds in the Biri- 
gaoga in 1869, which swept away the bridge there and at Chimoli. 

Pithoragarh, or Pithauragarh or Shor, a village in patti Mahar 
and parganah Shor of Kumaon, ie sitnate in north latitude 29°- 
85’-117 and east longitude 80°-15’-9,” at an elevation of 5,334 
feet above the level of the sea, lies 16 miles west of the Kali river 
and 55 miles east from Almora. The station now occupied by one 
company of the 8rd Gorkhas from Almora lies nearly io the centre 


of the valley with o population in 1881 numbering 255 souls, 

“The Shor! valley iteelt is about five milegin length by about three in breadth, 
dipping gently to the south-east and bisected into north end south by a tabular 
ridge of alate, limestone and greenstone originating iu the mountains to the north- 
west apd branching down to the south-east. On the south-western exposure 
atands fort Loadon on a mound apparently artificially scarped, about fifteen feet 
high, orowned by a loop-holed wall, seven or eight feet high, with platforms for 
goaos, a few houses for barracks and a reservoir for water that is now empty. 
Ona commending point te the north-west is a small square tower about fifteen 
feet square, also loop-holed for musketry and known os Wilkiegarh, These are 
now untenanted and the barracks of the Gorkhas lie to the cast of the fort. 
There is a school and police-station here. In former times the site was consider- 
ed unhealthy and gave rise to fevers and bowel complaints during the rains. In 
1873, in common with the reat of eastern Kumaon, cholera visited the valley and 
took a virulent form while it lasted. 

The whole valley is prettily dotted with small villages, generally placed on 
eminences and syrrounded by the only trees visible, except the distant foreste of 
Bishér and Thakil. The land is often nearly quite 

Bhor valley, level for extensive tracts, aud is carefally cultivated 
with wheat, &c. ‘The soil is a stiff clay, which, after 

ploughing, requires to be broken up by wooden mallets. The people do not emi- 
grate tothe Bhaébar, which, with the fertility of the soil, is the cause of the abund- 
ance and cheapness of provisions compared with Lohughdét and Almora. Each 
section of the Shor valley has its stream ; that to the south, named Chandrabhféga, 
flows along the south end, and, joined by the branch from the north-west, escapes 
south to the K&li by the temple and glen of Chaupakhiya. The outline of the 
enclosing mountains is extremely bold and varied, their sides sloping and grassy 
in some parts, steep as wells in others. To the east is the Durga range about 
7,000 feet high, connected on the north with the remarkable summit of Dhuj, 
8,149 feet high, with a contour exactly similar to o section through a perapet. To 
the south-south west appears the long ridge of Thakil, with ita three summits. 
To the north-north-west are the mountains over which goes the direct road to 
Almora, and north-vorth-east is « bold and lofty cone, the Koteawar peak, but 
better known to the English residents as the ‘Drill’ hitl, It is reported to bear 
this last appellation from the tradition that, in days of yore, the colonel of the 
regiment stationed here was accustomed to punish delinquents by ordering them 

* Some derive the name from ‘ Swarga-robiaoi,’ but the process is not clear. 
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to trudge, in full panoply, to the top of thia hill, their commanding officer, teles- 
cope in hand, supcerintending the distant penance, in his own verandah. In this 
direction rane the road to Byans; the C) hipula mountain, 13,500 feet high, the 
last ramification of the Panch-Chila, closes the horizon. About sixteen miles east 
of Pithoragarb, the Kali is passed by an iron sugpension bridge, the boundary 
between the British and NepGlese territories, where each netion hasa guard. The 
river ie said to be there confined to a very narrow wjdth between limestone cliffs 
Dr. McClelland found precious serpentine at Girat village, on the way down from 
Pithora” (Madden). 

The people of Shor have a general impression thet the prevalence of goitre 
in their valley is owiag to the presence of 60 much limestone, and one may occa- 
sionally hear a biil-man object to Naini T'é] ov the score of the water there being 
impregnated with lime. Dr. McCtclland has adopted this opinion and endeavonrs 
to prove by an induction from particulars that where the springs are in limestone, 
the disease prevails: where in slate, that it is uuknowo, ‘There is not e trace of 
lime at Almora, yet the malady has shown itself there in several sepoys, nutives 
of the plains, as well as in European children, nove of whom could bave had auy 
hereditary pre-disposition, Dr. Dollard found the case the same at Lohughét. For 
ap account of Dr. McCledland’s researches see ‘‘ Some inquiries in the province of 
Kumaon,” Calcutta, 1835, by Dr. 3. McClellund, page 254. Pithoragarh is a station 
of the American Episcopal Methodist Mission, which supports a dispensary and 
schoul here. For the road to Almora, see BAns : to Lohughat, see Gén : hence to 
Bégeswar, by Beninég [0 miles ; to Sanudiyar 6 miles ; to Dégeswar 7 miles. Thal 
fe distant frum Pithoragarh 194 miles. 

Tbe following table supplied by Mr. Beckett gives the marches from Pithora- 
garb to the Darma and Bydns passes :— 

Piura, a traveller’s rest-house, on the upper road between Al- 
mora and Naini Tal, is situate in north latitade 29°-30'-237, and 

east longitude 79°-39’-23”, at an elevation of about 5,692 feet 
above the sea, distant 84 miles from Almora, 25 miles from Naini 
Tal, and 10 miles from Ramgirh. It commands a particularly fine 
view of part of the Snowy Range. Being on the northern face of 
the mountain, it is very cold in winter. About five miles to tho 
south-east is the Mukteswar peak covered with Quercus di!2iutu, 
which shelters one or two shrines of Mah4deo, Sain and Goril. 
On the crags a little below are certain marks which the people 
believe to be the foot-prints cf elephants, horses, and camels, the 
army of a certain deity who, wishing to pass this way, was opposed 
by the local demon. The latter obtained deliverance (moksha) by 
being sent to live amongst the Agaris and hence the name Mukt- 
eswar. From Pidra there is a very long descent to the junction 
of the Suwél and the Kumniya, which is crossed by an iron sus- 


pension bridge, and then a steep and tiresome ascent up a bare 
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rocky hill for 1,600 feet to Almora. Of a hot day this is one of the 
most trying ascents for its length in the hills. The rocks are 
quartz, mica-slate, gneiss, and finally granite, which forms an 
entire hill south-west of Almora, and has apparently lifted up and in 
some places contorted the others to a remarkable degree. To the 
south, indeed, the strata appear to dip under the granite; they also 
contain in this neighbourhood quartz dykes supposed to indicate the 
action of granite. The quarries of micaceous and quartzsose rocks 
supply excellent materials for building and roofing. 

Pungaraon, a patti of parganah Gangoli in Kumaon, is budnded 
on the north by Danpur Bichhla ; on the enst by Mali of Sira and 
Tallades of Jubaér; on the south by Baréun, and on the west by 
NakGri. This patti comprises the valley of the Birar-gér, an 
affluent of the eastern Ramganga on the right bank. To the north 
it is bounded by a range extending from KAlinfg (7,317 feet) west- 
wards, and on the south by a similar range extending from Chaa- 
kori (6,553 feet) by Khamlek (6,847 feet) eastwards to the Ram- 
ganga. Paths connect the villages with the road from Bageswar 
to Tejam on the north and to Naya Thal on the Ramganga just 
outside the boundary of the patti on the east. The assessable area 
comprises 2,499 b{sis, of which 1,252 are culturable and 1,247 are 
cultivated (932 irrigated). The Jand-tax yielded Rs. 414 in 1815: 
Rs. 546 in 1820: Rs. 689 in 1843, and is now assessed at 
Rs. 2,417, which falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 0-15-6 per 
acre and on the cultivated svee at Rs. 1-15-0 per acre. vo, 9 bf: 
bisis are held free of revenue. The population at the time of 
settlemont numbered 2,466 souls, of whom 1,314 were females. 
The patwari resides in Saugor, where there is a school. 

Rajput, a village in the western Dan, with a fixed population 
of less than 2,000 souls, is situate at the foot of the Himélayan 
range on the road from Dehra to Mussoorie, six miles from Dehra 
and seven miles from the Landaur post-office. The site has an 
area of 1,018 acres, the highest point being about 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. There is a perceptible difference between 
the climate hero and that of Dehra,.a difference also marked by 
the vegetation. Rajpur possesses two hotels, a police-station, post- 
office, and a dispensary. The last is largely made use of by the 
considerable floating population employed in the carrying trade 
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between the valley and Mussoorie. An old canal repaired and 
made available in 1840-41 runs from the head of the Rispana tor- 
rent to the east of the town. and supplies the people of Debra with 
drinking water. 

Rakas Tal, a lake of Tibet adjoining Manasarowar, is situate in 
north latitude 30°-44’ and east longitude 81°-16’, at an elevation 
of 15,300 feet above the level of the sea. It is also known as 
Réwan-hrad and Cho Lagan or Langa by the Tibetang. The jour- 
ney by the Lunpiya-dhtra pass from Kuthi as far as the Laroha 
or northern foot of the pass is described elsewnere. The journey 
thence to Rakas Tél, also taken from Captain H. Strachey’s 
journal is described a8 follows! :— 


Proceeded from the Larcha to Bhéwitt (15,760 feet), a short distance beyond 
Chis on an eminence 250 feet higher than Bhéwiti and 600 feet above the Déirmé- 
yénkd is a small flat covered over with religious stractures called Chokiéa or 
Manepdni, \ittle towers of stones, stuck about with dirty ragged flags sald to 
have been creoted by some Lima, hence the name Choktén-Léma. Hence te 
the north is a low plala expanded to a considerable sie, and to the cast contracted 
toamere valley, a mile wide, receding south-eastward behind the Chokééa hill. 
Beyond this valley, north-eastward, the ground is eccupied by lofty hills er low 
mountains not easily reducible to a regular plan, bat the general tendeasy of 
them seem to be in parallel ranges ranning vorth-west and south-east ,the moat 
distant of them, the highest alightly tipped with snow in streaks here and there, and 
beyond these lines the lakes, entirely shat out from view. 
In the low plain to the north-east ward, ten to twelve miles off, rises a small 
isolated ‘hill, on the top of which was once a fort, 
Gyéntma. called Nimakhar; Bhotiyas call it, Gyénima ; there 
fa no village or @xed babitation here, bos is isa 
considerable resort in the eummor for the salt and grain traffic of the Bhotiyas 
feom Dérma and western Bydna, It lies on the road from Paréng to Gigi, and 
one way to Gartoh, and on the road from Chirchan to Géagel. Immediately 
beyond Gyénima a long narrow sheet of qater is visible; it ia a sort of lake called 
Téra-cha receiving tho drainage of the low plain and the adjacent alile on tha 
east, and giving off its surplus water occasionally into the Chagir west werd, 
Beyond this again rises a range of hills concealing the bed of the Tirthapuri Sat- 
laj. Gydénime belongs to Kyunglang. Wild geese end dacks breed upoa the 
lakes during the summer, and the people of Kyunglang take tho eggs. From 
Léma-Choktén the path descended into the plain by a long, but easy decliyity 
and crossed the flat where it is abouta mile end a half wide; rcaching the mid- 
dle of which, it extends maay miles in a long valley confined between the base of 
the Byéne Himélaya, and the ranges of the lofty hill which is visible from Lama- 


® This account is epitomised from H. Strachey’s -joarney in 1846, he left the 
Larobs, October Ist: Therm. saourise, 14°; 9 a.m., 39°; 2nd, 7 a.m. 20° ; 3rd, 9 
aM. 30°; éth,6 a.m. 20°. See further Kairés; Manavanower 
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Choktén. The origin of the Karnéli is close by near Chojiya fn the valley which 
It enters a few miles to the couth-west. The end of the valley appeared from 
this place to turn southward, where it entered the head of the Pur&ng valley and 
the view inthis direction was terminated by a huge soowy mountain, the last 
and grentest of a chain which comes from the south-eastward along the left bank 
of the Karnéli, the Huniya name of it is Momonangli or Nimo Namgil ; the Bhotiyas 
call it Gurla and the Hindus name it Mandbatagiri, having an elevation of 25,360 
feet above the level of the sea. Owlng to its eminence and its height exceeding 
any other peak within a radius of forty miles, it is one of the most striking objecta 
in this part of the Himélaya. Beyond Gurla we came on Chujiya Tol (15,250 
feet), u favourite resort of herdsmen and shepherds from Puréng, conzisting of « 
side ravine running from north-west to south-east into the main valley, then des- 
cending again a very consideruble hill, part of which was very stvep and stony, the 
path reaches a summit of which the elevation is 17,000 feet. 

The most remarkable part of the prospect from this eminence wae the 
Indiao Himélaya, the view of which extended from Gurla on the extreme 
east, as far westwards perhaps as Laphkhel, including all the outer part at 
east of the snowy range of By4ns, Dirma, ond Jubér, and from this elevated 
tation the spectator seems almost to be looking down upon the top of the 
snowy range, which here loses much of its apparent height, but with an increase 
of visible breadth in the same proportions, so that the range assumed something 
of the suppearance of a wide field or aea of snow 
tossed into a thousand heaps in the most gigantic 
confusion. The northern face of the Himalaya thus seen from a commanding 
station, thongh still much broken into ravines, peaks and ridges, exhibite a mach 
more gradual and flatter general declivity, with smoother and rounder slopes than 
the wast rocky walls of the southern face, and a much greater expanse of snow, 
which extends down to the limit of congelation io a regular line, scarcely broken 
here and there by a few more rocky prominences, The snow line here is perhaps 
between fifteen and sixtéen thousand feet, much about the sane as onthe south side, 
A xone of one thousand feet or so must be allowed for the variation of the line 
aceording to the nature of the subordinate slupes, their individual exposures, and 
degree of proximity to the open country northward, in which direction the snow 
Hne appeared to Captain Strachey to be somewhat higher, as was noticed at 
Bhéwiti. Thé termination of the Himélaye in the table-lend is generally abrapt 
and well-defined, aud the transition to a new climate seems to be similarly well- 
marked and sudden, The great bulk and height of the mountainons range appears 
to arreat the progrens of the Indian rainy season, and to the northward, consequent- 
ly, there is so little free moisture in the upper air, that snow doce not fall in suffl- 
cient quantities to withetand the heat of the sun for many daya together, at very 
considerable elevations ; hence the line of snow on the mountains that rise from 
the northern table land is on an average perhaps two or ‘hree thonesnd feet higher 
than on tho Indian Himélaya, though the atmospheric temperature on the former 
may possibly be colder at equal beights. 

From this summit the path descends again as much as it came up from 

wins Chujiya Tol, but mure gradually into a level valley 
; with flat bottom, varying from one to three furlongs 


Buow-Line, 
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in width, winding between steep rounded hills for many miles together along which 
it continued to where a snail stream of water made ita appearance. The name of 
thie valley is Amlang : a little further on the stream tucns northward, aod drains 
into the Gyénima water, which is visible from Lama-Choktén Elevationof Amlang 
16,250 feet. Turniog eastward Amlang is left over the low hills on the right side of 
the valley : a mile or two of undulating ground leads into another valley similar to 
Awlang ; 8 mile further on leads Into a third valley or a second branch of the last 
like the others, bat open at both ends, and a mile down, divided into tw 

branches going eastward aud soutb-eastward, the road fullowing theformer. Beyon i 
this the path follows a course north of east and crossing the stream again which 
rung into Rékas Tél ascends rising ground at the foot of lofty hills ou the other 
side. 


Here is the frat view of Rékas Tal, a mile or two to the south-east further 
ob, et @ point opposite the middle of the eastera 
Békas Tal, shape a side, a fall view of the lake is obtained. 
I¢ is in long irregular crescent some seven miles 
wide east and west, and twenty miles long north and south. A lofty range 
of hills stretch north-westward, separating the lake from the head valley of 
the Kacnéli. These hills rise abraptly out of the water in bold rocky bauks with 
many deep inlets, promontories, and one or two amall islands of the same character, 
This part of the lake is alvogether eo irregular in outline that it could hardly be 
deficed without detuiled survey aad close inspection of every point. The eastern 
shore is bouaded by shelving ground and low hills, the south end being a good deal 
recessed, eastward, into a deep bay, the middle part advancing, further westward 
io a rocky bank of moderate height, and the north end sweeping round to the west- 
Ward, ae fara; could be seen, with a margin of green grassy plain from the back of 
which the Géogri mountaine rose in dark steep slopes. The western shore of the 
lake was undulating ground or low hills at the foot of steep and lofty ones. The 
water of the lake was of the clearest, brightest blue, reflecting with doable tntes- 
sity the coloar of the sky above, and the northern horn of the water. overshadowed 
by the wall of mountain rising above it, was darkened intoa deeper bue, partaking 
of the fine purple colour that distioguishes the rocks of Géngri. he path now 
fnclined northward, the hilly bank over which it came subsiding into level shore 
sloping down to the water’s edge. The path lies over this for two or three miles, 
the water half a mile to the right, and as far to the left Tsabgya Gumba is passat, 
but is not visibly under the steep killside, this is the only Guméa on the banks of 
R&kas Tal. The shore of the luke here showed marks of variation in the water- 
level to the extent of a few feet, ground which appeared to have been lately 
fnundsted, now half dry and swampy, was covered with a very thick efflorescence 
of soda (or some such salt), which must arise ‘rom the soil, as the water was quite 
pure and sweet, The course now about northward paesed under small rocky 
beadland, which advances close to the water’s edge, and then entered on anotier 
low fiat, bearing marks of occaslonal inuodation in places ; here two peamontories 
of low clear land appear etretching into the lake for a mile or two, one from 
the south and the other from the north, covered with green grass, high bills being 
still on the lefs. The northern bhornof the lake now rapidly narrows to the 
extreme north-western point, where the lake ends in swampy ground Juterapersed 
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with puddles of water. This is or ought to be, the exit as the ground evidently 
slopes down to Changchung where the riveris visible. 

At the south-eastern corner of Rikas Tél, which forme a large bay under 
the foot of Guria, there is or waea Dharmefla called Legan-Tunkéng, and a rather 
marine-looking beach with concentric ridges and shingle showing variations in 
the water level fo the extent of six feet perhaps above the present surface ; the 
shingle and sand are mostly granitic and the former partially rolled; only 
the southern half of Lagan is visiblé from Tunkang, the oorthern part being hidden 
by the projecting hilly banks which occupy the middle part of the lake’s eastern 
shore. The extreme breadth of the lake at this its wideat may be eleven miles 


or thereabouts, equal to the middle breadth of Mépéo. There is no island in 
Rékas Tél with a monastery on it, 


Ramgangs (eastern), a river which has its source in patti 
Bichhla Déupur in Kumaon, in a horseshoe-shaped depression of 
a very mountainous tratt. To the north the ridge culminates in » 
peak 19,554 feet above the level of the sea : ou the eust, the ridge 
runs south with a series of peaks ranging from 16,321 to 9,814 feet 
(to the west of Ganagarh on the Milam route) and which form tbe 
water-parting between it and the Gori: on the west the ridge has 
also a southern direction and in the upper portion separates the 
Rémganga from the Kupbini and lower down in north latitude 30°-4’ 
from the Sarju. The Rémganga forms the boundary southwards 
between Bichhla Daénpur and Tallades, and is crossed by tbe road from 
Bageswar to Milam by Ganagarh at Bhakunda. Further south it 
forms the boundary between Pungaraun and Baréon of Gangoli and 
Mali of Sira, and a road proceeds along its left bank to Pitboragarh 
crossing at Naya Thal, the road from Almora to Askot, The whole 
course from Bhakunda is nearly due south and further on it forms 
the boundary between Bérabisi, Seti Talla, Waldiya Malla, and 
Rawal on the left bank and Pungaraun and Bel on the right bank. 
In this portion of its course it is crossed by a suspension bridge 
on the road from Gangoli Hat to Bans. It receives numerous tor- 
rents on either bank during its course, but none of any great import- 
ance. The name Ramganga is often given to the united stream 
of the Sarju and Ramganga from their confluence at Rameswar to 
Pacheswar, where it joins the Kili. 

Ramganga (western), a river which takes its rise in patti 
Lohba of parganah Chandpurin Garhwal, in north latitude 30°-5’ 


and east longitude 79°-18/ is also known as the Ruhut or Rapat. 
The drainage area of its head-watere is very alearly marked by lofty ridges. 
To the north the ridge extends in a direction slightly north-east from the 
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northern peak of the Dadatoli ridge (10,166 feet) to the Diwall-khé) (7,010 feet) 
on the Karnprayég road To the west is the Dudutoli range and on the south its 
continuation almost due east by the Malkhbori pass (8,042 feet) to the exit of the 
R&mgnanga near Mebalchouri. Oo the east the ridge extends from Diwail by 

Kandal (8,558 feet) and Kanpur (9,522 feet) then comes Byinsu above Hithi ya and 
Thajkherak (7,636 feet) to Sungarkali. ‘he weetern ridge separates the dralaage 

area of the Ramgangs from that of the Nyar, a tributary of the Ganges ; the nor- 
thera ridge separates it from the Bharérigér, a tributary of the Pindar and the east- 
ero ridge also from the Pindar valley. The streamlets converge on the south-enst- 
erncgroer of the basin and at Gaonli below Rfthiya form a considerable river in the 
ralns, which escapes by a narrow chasm (now bridged) from the Lohba valley near 
Mehalchauri. The Lohba valley is about eight to eleven miles in breadth from the 
eastern to the westeru watershed and ten milea in lengetfrom north to eouth, ao 
that the drainage waters as seen at Mehalchauri representa the surplus moistare of 
one hundred square miles of hill country from ralofall and springs. There is no 
other oatlet for these waters than the Ramgangs, and Mehalchaari would seem 
admirably adapted to furm a station for registering the volume of water carried off 
from a given area of typical hill country while raingauge stations here and at 
Lohba and Silkot would sufficiently indicare the rainfall in ita valley, upland, and 
mountain divisions. Mehalchauri bridge lies Iu latitude 29°-66’-60" and longitude 
79°-292'-107 at an elevation above the sea of 4,260 feet. 

From Mehalchauri the Réimyanga has a course for a short distance due east 
throngh the eastern range by a deep and narrow gorge, emerging from which it 
bends to the south-east, receiving the Khansargadh on the left bank. Thence 
sweeping around the south-eastern continuation of the Lohbagarh range it receives 
the Turag Tal river and then takes a south-westerly course by Ganai, receiving the 
Kotlar-gadh rising on the western declivity of Dunagiri on the sawe bank and the 
Khbanear-gadh from Panuwa-khal on the opposite bank. Namerous hill-torreous 
poor into it from either side further down, ‘The story goes that the gods once in- 
tended to make Dwara their home, and they resolved to make there a proyége or 
confluence of the R&mganga and the Gag&s. ‘The order was issued to the streams 
to unite thelr waters and the Gagas passed on the message to the Hémganga to 
come op the Bairti valley fron Ganai aod break down the barrier that separates 
the Dwara flat from the Bairti valley. ‘Ihe meseenger,was a sem al tree, aod when 
it come to Chhani it said: ‘Iam very tall and can sec a long way off and there is 
no necessity for my giviog myself the trouble of going avy further ; surely the 
Rémganga must come down by Panuwa-khal.” In the meautime the Rdmgange 
had turned north-east at Mehalchauri and came rouud aod passed by Ganai without 
being stupped. The roar of the waters aroused the sema/, and he called out to the 
Rémganga to come his way to Dwiéra, But he received the reply * too late” and the 
Gagis was obliged to proceed lower down to meet the Rémgange and abused bis 
meesenger, hence the phrase— 

“tu semal he rebariga hai.” 
“you are a messenger of the semal sort,” applied to those who neglect their instruc- 
tions. 

The course from Ganai leads to Bhikiva-ke-Sain, in latitude 29°-42'-8” and 
longitude 79°168’-20" where the Rémganga receives the Gagés on the left bank. 
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Further south-west the united streams of the Hingwa and Bino rivers fall into it 
on the right bank and in latitude 29°-34'-40" and longitude 79°-8’ -25”, the con- 
siderable stream of the Manodhal river on the same side. Hence the Rimgaoga 
enters the Bhabar flowing nearty due west through the Pétli Dén, where it recelves 
among others the Peléin and Sona rivers on the right bank. Then tarning south- 
eastwards, the Rémganga bursts through the outer funge corresponding to the 
Siwaliks of the Dehra Din and enters the plains near the Kélagaih fort soath 
of the Kélegarh peak (2,319 feet) iv the Bijnor district, about ninety miles from 
its source. 


Ramgarh or Ramgér, a parganah of Kumaon contains three 
pattis, viz, Ramgérh, Malla and Talla and Agar. The assessment 
at each settlement was as follows :— 

1815. 1817, 1818, 1880, 1629 1698. 1883. 1843. Current. 

Rs, Ra. Rs Ra, Re. Rs. Rs. Ra. Re. 

1,966 1,966 2,317 1,960 1,869 1,901 1,958 1,914 9,304 
The incidence of the land tex on the total area amounts to 
Re. 0-14-1 per acre, and on the cultivation to Re. 1-8-9 per acre. 
The assessable area comprises 2,610 disis, of which 1,122 ure cul- 
turable and 1,488 are cultivated (18 irrigated). The population at 
settlement numbered 2,683 males and 2,474 females. This par- 
ganah lies between the Gégar and Lohukot ranges, both uniting 
eastwards in the Moteawar peak. ‘The upper parts belong to Agar, 


and there is hardly any talldon or lowlands capable of irrigation. 

The Sauns or Suns occupy the Agar villages wheoce they are called Agaris, 
Theirspecial avocativu is miving,in which they are engaged throughout the district, 
Of late years, however, this has given place to work on roads und at the new sani- 
tarlaandinthe Bhabac. The climate is fairly salubrioug, but the soil is poor. The 
Agaris remain at home from May until Novenmver and then disperse to their several 
occupations olaewhere, ‘The people of Rémgarh pay revenue accurdiug to the 
capability of their villages. The inhabitants of the picturesque village of Naya- 
kénus onthe Almora road are Pétas and Néyaks—the former the dancing-girls of 
Kumaon, aod vue latter a class origioally springing from that corrupt source, and 
afterwards, by iutermarriage with other inferior tribes, becuming a separate clan, 
only occasiunally recruited by births from Patas. The daughters boru to Niyaks, 
however, themselves recruit the members of the frail sisterhood. The Néyaks 
have, during the British rule, been the chief clearers of the Chhakhéta Bh&bar, and 
as elnewhere remarked their viliages of Huldwini, &c., are highly flourishing. The 
people of Borbakot and Jutia also possess tracts of land in the Bhabar. The par- 
genab now contains 26 estates comprising 81 villages. The mines of the Agar 
patti were formerly leased for very large sums, they now yield less than Rs. 100 
ayear. The principal minesare found in Ager, Gharkhéni, Khanf-khéya, Kumaal, 
Parbérha, and Pati, 

Ramgar Malla, a patti of parganah Ramgar in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Ramgar Talla ; on the west by Dhaniya- 
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kot; on the south by Mahrydri Talli, and on the east by Agar. 
This patti was separated from Rémgéfr at the recent settlement. 
The statistics of the Malla and Talla pattis may be shown thos :— 





The incidence of the existing assessment on the whole area is 
Rs, 1-1-0 per acre in the Malla and Rs. 0-14 per acre io the 
Talla patti. The incidence ou cultivation is Rs, 1-8-4and Rs 1-4-10 
respectively. In 1872-73 the iron mines were leased with the Agar 
patti at Re. 92a year. The patw&ri resides in Sunkiya. 

Ramgar Talla, o patti of parganat Rémgér in Kumaon, is bound- 
ed on the north by Kotauli Malli; on the south by Ramgar Malla; 
on the east by Agar, and on the west by Dhaniyakot. This patti 
was separated from RAmgér at the recent settlement. The statis- 
tics are given under the Mulla patti. 

Ramgar, a travellers’ rest-bouse on the apper road from Naini 
Tal to Almora, 12 miles from the farmer aud 20 miles from the 
latter, is situated in latitude 29°-26'-8” and longitude 79°-35’-40", 
at an elevation of 5,&72 feet abcve the level of the sea in pargunah 
Ramgdr in Kumaon. There is also a dharmsdla or rest-house for 
native travellers, to which water is conveyed by a series of wooden 
gutters from the Gagar pasa above. 

The population of the neighbourhood migrate to the Bh&bar during the cold 
and hot seasons, and are on this accoant better off than the majority of hill-mefi, 
In the valley about two miles from the bungalow ere the remains of the iron works 
erected by Government and now belonging to the Kumaon Iron Works Company 
constructed for smelting the rich iron ore of the valley which belongs to the 
hematite and magnetic varieties. Some account of this project has been already 
given.) The march from Naini Tal to Ramgar is one of the most beautiful and 
characteristic in the outer Himélaya. The road leaving the margin of the lake 
ascends a few hundred feet to avoid a formidable laodslip caused by the rotten 

} Gas, X, 263. 
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shales of which the mountains along the north aide of the lake are composed. It 

then passes under the peak of Lariya-k&nta and above the barracks of Kéla-khén 

winding amonget the great grasuy spura and deep wooded khuds which run down 
from the northern prolougation of Luriya-kaénta’ Passing by Bhawall it reaches 
the Ningléth stream by a steep descent. From the baniya’s shop there, a steady rise 
along an outlying spucof the Gdgar range for four miles to the Gégar peak 
(7,856 feet) and pass, whence a descent of two miles leads to Rémgér bungalow. 
The botany of this march and indeed all the way to Almora has been investigated 
and recorded by Major Madden in one of his delightful papers.! 


From Raémgér to Piura bungalow, ten miles, the road Oret dips one thousand 
feet, to the level and comparatively open valley of the Rémgér stream ; a mile or so 
further on, the road crosses to the right bank of thé 
stream by apretty fron suspension bridge, beyond which 
andseome 200 feet above the road is the Néynkéna village, very pretty and neat, the 
residence of that curious clase who have been described amongst the castes in Kuma- 
on. From the bridge there is a somewhat long ascent to the gallery, where the 
roud keeps for two miles along the south-east face of the hot and bare Lohakoti or 
Pathergarhi mountain, which rises fally a thousand feet higher (7,535 feet). About 
Néyakéna commences the mica-slate formation so general thence northwards; on 
the gallery it ia blended with strata of blue orystallino limestone, the whole dipping 
norh-east. At the east end of the gallery is the Deodara pass on the col which 
join. Pathargarhi to Mukteswar. Here Almora is first seen, backed by the snows, 
but the view is eoon lost, for the road now makes ao second dip into the glen of the 
Deodar stream; this rises in Makteswar and joins the Kosi above Munrus. Its 
slopes exhibit « rich expanse of cultivation about Kilaur, Banjgaon, and Tikari in 
contrast with the gloomy forests of the Gagar. From the valley there is a long 
ascent to the Lalduna Bindyak where there are the remains of a smull fortiet 
belonging to olden days. About east and some 2u0 feet lower isthe Piura (g.v.) 
travellers’ rest-house. 


Ramnagar, the chief market of the Kota Bhabar in Kumaon, 
ie situate in north latitude 29°-23’-357 and east longitude 
79°-10'-9,” at an elevation of 1,204 feet above the level of the sea on 
the right bank of the Kosi, distant 12 miles from Kota; 6 miles 
from Dhikuli; 12 from Mohfn; 20 miles from Seti; 86 miles 
from Khairna, and 56 miles from Almora. It is the great lowland 
mart of western Kumaon as HaldwéAni is for midland and Barmdeo 
for eastern Kumaon. In 1881 the population numbered 3096 souls, 
chiefly Baniyas. Before 1850, Chilkiya was the principal mart for 
forest and hill produce, but it has since then quite given place to 
Rémnagar. Thero is a police-station, dispensary and forest bun- 


galow here. 
The routes to and from Rémnagar heing the most important in the tract 
lying along the foot of the hills, we give them bere. From Burmdeo to Chhini 
1 J. A. 8. Ben. 1848, page 414. 


To Piura. 
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Chanki Dharmséla cix miley, for the Sret Bve miles the road follows straight across 
the numexous streams flowing from the foot of the hills into the Sérda, and has 
many ascents and desoenta. The Dado or Chhini stream flowing from the ravines 
west of Basttya is crossed close to the encampiog-ground. From hence to Dogéei, 
six miles, the road crosses the bed of the Kulauniya and numernus small sets or 
torrents with some difficult places for laden carts when there is rain. There is a 
Chauki and Dharmsélaa here. Jauiasi! isthe next stage, nine miles ; the road as 
usual and indeed all along crossing numerous beds of torrents, here and there 
where sandy very difficult and requiring some rough repairs. There are native 
rest-houses here. To Chorgaliya (1,0v8 fect) nine miles: here there is a small 
basnar, reached after crossing the Nandbaur (Dews) and its ndmerons offshoots. 
Next stage is Haldwéni (¢.0.) twelve miles, then Chaunchala six miles, and 
KétadhGngi six miles. From KiladhGogi the stages are Bailparao nine miles, 
and Rémnagar six miles. Proceeding westwards we have Dhela seven miles, the 
name of the village and river (anbridged) passing by Himmatpur and Sawaldeh. 
Next comes Léldhang (1,117 feet) with a Chauki three miles from Dhela crossing 
an unbridged stream. Next comes Jhirna, four miles, after crossing the Phika, 
the western boundary of the Kumaon Bhébar. Three miles further on is Dhéron 
with a Chauki (q.v.) whence roads branch off to all parts of Garbwél, Five miles 
on the Rémganga is croased at Kélagarh by Lakrighét, where there was once s 
fort, The next stage is Kila-Shabfd or Kalu-Snyyid (1,008 feet) seven miles ; then 
Pékhr&n nice miles; Saneha eight miles; Haldukhéta nine miles; Léldhany, 
a bazaar ond cheuki, ten miles ; Chfla thirteen miles, and Kankhal three miles. 
The entire road from Rémnagar to Chila is unmetalled, but is passable for laden 
carts from November to the raina, crossing the sote by improvised log-bridgee. 
This is the main road for the traffic from the east inclading Nep&l to the Ganges, 
and is also largely used by pilgrims pxseing to the great assemblies at Hardwhr. 
It is also used by the timber merchants for exporting the produce of ‘he forests 
to the plains, and is continually crossed by the roads leading into the hills direct 
from the plains. 

Rangor, a patti of parganah Chaugarkha in Kumaon, is bound- 
ed on the north by Dérin; on the west by Lakuanpur Malla and 
Sélam Malla; on the south by the latter patti and the Panér river 
separating it from the pattis of -K4li Kumaon ; and on the east by 
Bel of Gangoli. Portions of this patti were transferred to Daria 
at the recent settlement. It is drained by the Panér river, a tri- 
butary of the Sarju falling into it on the left bank above Rames- 
war. ‘The assessable area comprises 4,156 bésis, of which 1,660 
are culturable and 2,496 are cultivated (139 irrigated), The 
assessment in 1815 amounted to Rs. 429: in 1820 to Rs. 1,005, 
in 1843 to Rs. 1,108, and is now Rs. 2,481, which falls at Rs. 0-9-7 
per acre on the total assessable area and at Rs. 0-15-11 per acre 
on the cultivation. Upwards of 688 bésis are outside the revenue- 
roll as génth and waste, Tho population at the time of settlement 
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numbered 4,283 souls, of whom 1,899 are females. The copper 
mines at Chimmakholi are unworked, but the iron mines at Ukhal- 
garha, Bhandoli, and PélikGri are leased with the other mines of 
Chaugarkba in Dérin, Kharahi, and Lakhanpur, and yield 4 reve- 
nue of Rs. 625 a year. The patw&ri resides in Gauli, and there 
is a school in Chaukhoh. 

Ranigadh, a patti of parganah Chandpur io British Garhwél, 
is boanded om the north by Nagpur Bichhla; on the south by 
Taili Chandpur and Kandarsyun ; on the east by Taili Chandpar 
and Bichhla Nagpur; and on the west by Dhanpur, from which 
some villages were received at the recent setflement. The patwéri 
of Dhanpur residing in Pandi collects the land revenue. The patti 
lies along the left bank of the Alaknanda river, below its conflu- 
ence with the Pindar. The hills are generally steep, and the tops 
are covered with oak and pine. There are copper mines at Dhanpur 
at the head of the valley just outside the patti, Pangur, Bameli, 
and Sibyadib Andikholi, all at work, and an old mine of the samo 
metal at Lawari. Dhanpur has also a lead mine. The iron mines 
of Kharsayi, Koti, and Sukund are also worked. These are all 
situate on the Dhanpur range crowned by the peaks of Dobri (9,862 
feet), Gwanagarh (9,821 feet), and Pandobri (9,859 feet). 

Rawal, 2 patti of pargana Shor in Kumacn, is bounded on the 
north by Waldiya Malla ; on the west by the eastern Ramganga 
river; on the south by tho Sarju, and on the east by Waldiya 
Talla. The Lohughat and Pithoragarh road passes through Gun, 
in this patti, where there is a travellers’ rest-house. Thakil, on the 
east, rises to 8,161 feet. The assessable area comprises 1,515 bisia, 
of which 902 are cultivated (253 irrigated) aud 613 are culturable. 
The land tax yielded Rs. 166 in 1815, Rs. 343 in 1820, Rs. 455 in 
1843. The present assessment amounts to Rs. 1,010 and falls on 
the total asseasablo area at Rs. 1-0-6 per acre, and on the cultivation 
at Rs, 1-7-6 per acre. The population at settlement numbered 
1,955 souls, of whom 892 were females. Tho patwari resides in 
DBhatytra, and there is a school in Tharkot. 

Rawatsyun, a patti of pargana Barahsydn in British Garhwil,is 
bounded on the north by the Alaknanda river, on the east by Kathol- 
syun, on the south by Idwalsyun, and on the west by Bangarhsyun. 
The patwari of this patti, resident in Margana, collects the land 
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revenue of pattis Bangarbsyfn and Sitonsyun also ; the three ag- 
gregated in 1864 Rs. 2,811 for land revenue and saddbart, and 
Ras. 64 for ginth paid by 5,346 souls. This patti contains a small 
strip of land along the left bank of the Alaknanda, mostly level or 
of easy slope, and is traversed by the road from Hardwar to Sri- 
nagar. 

Regaruban, a patti of pargana Kali Kumaon in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north-west by the Pandar river, a tributary of the 
Barju, which separates it from patti Reugor of pargana Chaugar- 
kha; on the north-east by the Sarju river, which separates it from 
Bel of Gangoli; ou the east by Gumdes; on the south by Charl 
Malls ; and on the south-west by Sai-Bisung. ‘Lhe assessable area 
comprises 3,813 bisis, of which 1,380 ate culturable and 2,433 are 
cultivated (63 irrigated). The land tax amounted to Rs. 910 in 
1815, to Rs. 1,100 in 1829, and to Rs, 1,514 in 1843, and now 
stands at Rs. 2,467, which falls on the acre of cultivation in the 
assessable area at Rs. 1-0-2, and on the acre of the total area at 
Rs. 0-10-4. The population at settlement numbered 2,310 males 
and 1,851 females. The villages that lie between Char4l and the 
Sarju are for the most part situate on high ridges and slopes. 
The climate is good; but from the poorness of the soil the coarser 
grains, like manduwa, predominate. The patwiri resides ia 
Baparu, and there is a school in Regaru. 

Ringwarsyun, a patti of parganah Chaundkot of British Garh- 
wal, is bounded on the north by MawAlsydan ; on the south by Jain- 
tolsyin; on the east by Kimgarigfr ; and on the west by the Bérah- 
syn parganah. The Pdori and Dharon road passes through this 
patti, which is drained by a branch of the Machhléd river forming 
its northern boundary. The patwdri of this patti resides in 
Qajera, ond has also charge of the collection of the land-revenue in 
Mawalsyuin and Jaintolsyin, which in 1864 aggregated Rs, 2,392 
plus Rs. 71 for resumed gtinth and revenue-free lands. 

Rithagar, a patti of parganab Chaugarkha in Kamnon, is boand- 
ed on the north by Kharahi; on the west by Syunara Malla ; on the 
south by Lakhanpur Talla and Dérdn; and on the east by the Sarju 
river which separates it from Athgaon of Gangoli. Portions of Darin 
and Kharahi were transferred to this patti at the recent settlement. 
The two castern roads from Almora to Bageswar pass (hrough it om 
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cither side of the Jarauli peak (6,200 feet). This patti occupies 
the valley of the Jillar-gadb, a tributary of the Sarju, which 
it joins on the right bank near Dungari-lekho. The patwéri 
resides in Khaikar. The lower part near the Sarju is covered 
with a luxuriant tropical vegetation, and is hot and unhealthy. 
During the rains the people are much troubled by the mdra,a 
small fly that leaves an irritating mark like a braise wherever it 
bites, and if scratched the bite becomes a sore of a leprous appear- 
ance, The assessable aren amounts to 1,634 disis, of which 770 
are cullurable and 863 are cultivated (200 irrigated). The assess- 
ment in 1815 was Rs. 74; in 1820 was Rs. 405 ; in 1843 was Rs. 444; 
and at present is Rs. 1,124, which falls at Rs. 0-11-0 per acre on 
the total assessable area and at Rs. 1-4-10 per acre on the culti- 
vation ; about 176 dd4sis are held as gtnth outside the revenue-pas - 
ing area. The population at the time of settlement numbered 1,258 
souls, of whoin 548 were females. The upper part of the patti near 
Bilauri and Chhauna has a good climate and some fine cultivation, 
and here the Joshis of Jhijhér have a settlement. Both these 
villages belong to Raotela Rféjptits connected with the Chands. 
The hamlets depending on Naugaon comprise a large portion of 
the patti, of which some fourteen villages belong to Jageswar temple. 
Portions are admirably adapted for the cultivation of tobacco, tur- 
Ineric, and sugarcane. 

Sabali, a patti of parganah Malla Salén in Garhwél, is bounded 
on the north by Bang4rsyin and Dhaundydlsyun ; on tbe south 
by Khétali; on the west by Saindhar and on the east by Chaukot 
of Kumaon. Khéitali, Sabali and Saindhér occupy the valleys of 
the Eastern Nydar and Khatali river and have fairly good villages. 
The population of Sabali in 1858 numbered 2,330 males and 2,135 
females. The patwéri usually resides in Chandoli and has also 
charge of Bangarsyin. A fairly elevated range runs down the 
western portion in a south-easterly direction culminating in the 
peaks of Motikh&l (7,688 feet), Tilkani (6,421), under which there 
is an unworked iron mine at Chorkhanda, and Agargarh (6,102 
feet). There is a school at Bangér. 

Sahasradhard, or ‘spring of a thousand sources,’ lies in a 
glen to the sonth of the Dan water-parting ridge a little east of 
Rjpur on the route to Mussooree in Dehra Daa. The water here 
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has a fall of about thirty feet and leaves an incrustutiou of lime on 
all it touches, Particles thus accumulating for centuries have 
formed a projecting ledge, and thus a sort of cave, from the roof 
of which falls a perpetual shower that turns every leaf and blado 
of grass coming intu contact with it into a sort of petrifaction. 
One of the lumps thus formed in a smaller cave adjoining resem- 
bles the linga emblem of Siva and is tended as such by Brahmans 
from Nagal. There is also o sulphur spring. Here, as in the glen 
of the Baliya and Nihél below the Ayérpétha cliffs at Naini Tél, 
the clay slate and limestone rest on beds of aluminous shale and 
white gypsum which becomes of an exceedingly hard texture. 
Gypsum appears under analogous circumstances at Jutog near 
Simla and under the Krol rocks near Subathu. In the former 
place, as in the Lobakoti hill, the limestone becomes crystalline in 
contact with the micaceous rocks. Immediately opposite the stalac- 
titic caves at Sahasradhéra a passage into the hills up a torrent leads 
to the gypsum beds, which consist of two strata separated by a 
reddish argillaceous schist, the whole lying horizontally without 
apparent dip. The quality of the gypsum varies as much as the 
colour from a compact crystalline mass to a loose powdery and 
arenaceous soil; the colour varies from an almost translucent white 
toadirty grey. About four miles north at Salkot is another bed 
of gypsum. 

Saindhar, a small patti or sub-division in parganah Malla Salén 
of British Garhwél, lies in separate scattered patches between the 
Eastern Nyfr river on the south and the Machhlad on the north, 

Sakny4na or Shaknyéna or Saka country, a jdgir or fief situate 
on the north-east frontier of Dehra Dan, is hounded on the north- 


west by the Bandal river and on the south by the Song. 

Tho tracts known as Soknydna, Deori and Athur, with the villages of Kot-Padi- 
y&r ond Sonfr in the hills and Béjawéla in the Dan, wore granted to Siva R&m by tho 
Garhwél R&ja for services rendcred, subject to an annaal dhet or offering of Rs. 500 
kachcha. On the conquest of Garhwil by the Gorkhélis the grant wes resumed, but 
on the conquest by the British, the fiefs were restored! to Siva Rim by s parwanah 
of Mr. Fraser confirming them as heretofore held, but this was interpreted as free of 
revenue for life. Siva Ram died in 1818, and the Garhwhl Réja demanded that the 
jdgtr should be resumed or the revenue be paid as before. Hari Ram, the heir of 
Siva Rém, appeeled to the British Government, and Mr. Traill recommended the grant 
in perpetuity of the portion in the hills should be confirmed to Késhi Ram and Hari 

Because of some alleged services; seo Williams’ Momoir, -p. 178. 
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Rém at 0 rovenuo of Rs. 2000 year. Tho Government refused to interfere, and on 
Hari Rém doclining to accept tho terms offered by the Réja of Garhwil the jdytr 
waa settlod with other members of the same family.’ At the eame time their claim 
to indopendenco as regards Tihri was disallowed, as they had never been in the 
position of independent chieftains nor ever had separate civil or police jurisdiction. 
Subsequently it was resolved to restore them to their possessions as jdytrddre, 
subject to tho payment of offerings on certain occasions to the Réja of Garh- 
w6l. Késhi Rém dying without issuc, hisnephew Dovi Datta claimed to succeed him 
as his adopted son and devisee by will." On this quarrels arose and the Court was 
oblige! to intorfere, and eventually Hari Rém and Devi Datta succeeded. The inter- 
nal administration was regulated by an order of tho Governor-General in Council by 
which all persons acoused of offences specified in Regulation X of 1817 section 2 should 
be committed by the Assistant in charge of the Dun to stand their trial before a Com- 
wnigsioner appointed under that law, while the police arrangements rested with the 
jagirddr. Since the repeal of the above Regulation it is difficult to eay whether 
British Courts havo cognizance of these offences or Dot. 


Salam Malla, a patti of parganah Chaugarkha in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the east by Rangor ; on the south by Talla Sélam ; 
on the west by Mahryuri-Dolphat and Lakhanpur Malla, and on the 
north by the latter patti. It was formed from Salam at the recent 
settlement and lies on the right bank of the upper portion of the 
Panfar river. The patwdri usually resides in Kandéra ; the statis- 
tics of the Malla and Talla pattis may be shown thus :— 


ASSESSABLE ABEA IN Dfsis. ASSESSMENT IN BUPERS. PoPULATION. 


Beco ee 
gated. 
Rs. | Rs. | Rs. . 
w-| 2,565 | 2,086 426} 866 | 1,245 | 1,437 | 2,326 | 2,207 
3,408 | -2,700 Gd1 | 1,219 | 1,770 | 2,017 | 2,958 | 2,407 


In the Malla patti 126 bésis are held free of revenue and in the 
Talla patti 58 disis. The assessment falls at Re. 1-1-5 per acre of 
cultivation in the former and at Re. 1-1-2 per acre in the latter. 
Six villages were received from Lakhanpur and one was trans- 


ferred to Chalsi at the recent settlement. 


1 From Commiasioner, 28th December, 1818; 31st January, 1824; to Commis. 
sioner, 30th January, 1819; 31st August, 1824; 19th November, 1824. 3 Major 
Young’s letters of 16th December, 1829 and 28th July, 1830, quoted by Mr. Williams. 
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Females. 
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Balam Talla, « patti of porgonoh Chaugarkha in Kumann, is 
bounded on the north by the Panar river, which separates it from 
Sélam Malla; on the west by Mahrytri-Dolph&t; on the south 
by Malli Rau and on the east by Rangor. This patti was formed 
from Sélam at the recent settlement. For statietics see Sdlam 
Malla. The patwari lives in Jainti, where there is a school. 

Salan Malla, or Malla Saldn, a parganah in Garbwél, has ten 
pattis or sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, vie., 
Bangaérsyun, DhaundyAdlsyun, Gujara, Iriyakot, Khatali, Kolagér, 
Meldhar, Sdbali, Saindar and Taléin. The assessments at each 
settlement may be shown as follows :— 

1615. 1816. 1817. 1820. 1823. 1626 18393. 1840. 1864. 
Rea. Br. Ra. Bs. Re. Re Ra. Res. Bes. 

4,829 6,342 6,043 6,959 8,341 8,748 9,076 8,900 11,916 

The statistics of the current settlement show that the parganal 
consists of 285 estates comprising 411 villages and containing a total 
assessable urea of 15,096 acres, of which 14,2)2 are cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Rs. 26, and the land-revenue to 
Rs, 11,916, of which Rs, 305 are alienated in giénth and mudfi. The 
land-revenue falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 0-12-7 per 
acre, and on the cultivation at Rs. 0-13-5 per acre. The population 
in 1841 amounted to 16,132, of whom 7,300 were females ; in 1853 
to 29,471 (14,626 females); in 1858 to 30,388 (14,730 females) ; 
in 1872 to 38,618 (19,353 females) and in 1881 to 41,125 (21,044 
females). Malla Salan is bounded on the north by Chaundkot ; on 
the east by Kumaon; on the south by Talla Salén and on the west 
by Ganga Salan. It lics to the north of the outer range of hills 
and is drained by the tributaries of the Eastern Nayér. There is 
a large and dense population for the hills and industrious, too, 
rearing large quantities of red pepper and cardamoms. 

Salan Talla or Talla Salan, a parganah of the Garhwal district, 
is subdivided into eleven pattis each, of which is separately noticed, 
viz., Bh&bar, Bijlot Walla and Talla, Bangi, Badalpur Malia and 
Talla, Kauriya Walla and Palla, Paindo and Sila Malla aod Talla. 
The assessments at the various settlements of the land-revenue 
have been as follows :— 

1815, 1816. 1617. 1820. 1823. 1828, 1833. 1840. 1864. 


Re. Rs. Ba. Rs. Rs. Rs. Res. Te, Rs. 
3,642 4,146 4,632 5,386 6,593 7,113 -7,.411 7,183 11,475 
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At tho ourrent settlement the parganah contained 435 separate 
mahals or estates, comprising 580 villages, having a total assessable 
area of 15,487 acres of which 14,334 were cultivated. The mill- 
rent amounted to Rs. 4 and the land-revenue to Rs. 11,475, of 
which Rs. 283 were alienated in guéinth and mudfi. The population 
in 1841 amounted to 13,843 souls, of whom 5,894 were females ; in 
1853 to 20,324 (12,862 females); in 1858 to 26,064 (12,720 
females); in 1872 to 36,165 (17,426 females); and in 1881 to 
87,924 (19,055 females). Talla Salaun is bounded on the north by 
Malla Salfn, on the west by Ganga Salan ; on the south by the 
Bijnor district and on the east by Kumaon. 


Kauriyo and Badalpur lie chiefly to the north of the first range of hills. In 
Badalpur there are some fertilo and populous villages resembJing those near Almora. 
The climate of Painfn in the Mandbél valley is very malarious and generally tho 
pattis to the south are still covered with sd/ and bambu forest conserved by the 
forest department includmg the Kotri and Pétli Dans. Still crops of ginger, turmeric, 
tobacco and capsicums are grown in the clearings and afford valuable resources to tho 
cultivaters. In his report on the settlement in 1840 Mr, Batten remarks that Bijlot, 
Bingi and PéinGn and the Vins below gave him considerable trouble and raquired 
much care. ‘‘ A decroago of revenue and a total romodelling of the villago leases wero 
found necessary. Paintin is situate in the valley of the Mandhil river, the climate of 
which is almost as bad as that of the Taréi. Wild elephants abound and commit great 
depredations on the crops in the rainy season. Tigers also are numerous and kill 
both men ond cettle. Sfla is situato on both sidcs of the Koh river. Large portions 
of it are wastc, and somo of the villages are unfavorably placed on the border of the 
sdl foreste, which here, oa in Badalpur, bogin to take the place of oake and pines and 
other alpine vegetation. Tho Pétli Din is traversed by the Rimganga, ae that river 
approaches the plains, from which the Dén is separated by a steep eandstone range, 
resembling in almost every respect, savo in the fewness and difficulties of ite passes, 
the Siwélik range betweon the Ganges and the Jumna. Tho quantity of flat land is 
vory small indeed in comparison with the hills an‘! ravines, and the forests of sd? and 
bambu {the timber of which is floated down the Rémgnnga in rafts) are plentiful ond 
valoable.” The first triennial sottlement was made for one year only and up to.1822 
was included in the farm of forest produce. Permanent villages wore then established 
and a regular settlement wos mado with tho cultivators, but owing to the climate it 
wae diffleult to procure thom. Accordingly in 1840 the settlement was made with Padam 
Bingh Negi at Rs. 275 (ao reduction of ! 3.100 having been allowed). He had sa 
hereditary claim to tho lease of this tract ; and though his right to the zamindéri had 
not beon previously admitted, he was then granted all lands which he might redeem 
under a proprictary tenure. Four of tho villages included in his lease aro situated 
outsido tho lower range in the gorges of the passes. Tho Kotri Dan, properly 0 called, 
is meroly a small uncultivated valloy, with very rich postures. situated in the midst of 
the lower hills nour Kotdwara, With tho exception of granite the rocke are of the 
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same description as io Chaundket, but all are succeeded by sandstones in the Dine 
and lower ranges. 

Salan Ganga or Ganga Salfo, « perganah in Garhwal, has nine 
pattis or sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, vie., 
Dobry4lsyun or Dh4ogu Malla, Dhfngu Talla, Karaundu Walla 
and Palla, Langir, Udepur Malle, Bichbla and Talla and Ajmer. 
The assessment of the land-revenne from the congnest to the pre- 
sent day was as follows :— 

1815. 1616. 1817. 1620. 1628. 1628, 1889. 1840. 1864. 

Bs. Be. Bes. Bs. Res. Bs. Re. Re. Rs. 

6,099 5,699 6,177 7,835 8,957 9,508 9,649 9,618 14,081 

The statistics of the current settlement show that there are 395 
estates comprising 499 villages and containing a total assessable 
area amounting to 22,277 acres, of which 20,965 are cut=-4ad, 
The mill-rent amounted to Rs. 60 and the land-revenue to 
Rs. 14,031, of which Rs. 218 are released in giunth and mudfi. The 
entire land-revenue falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 0-10-0 
per acra and on the cultivation at Rs. 0-10-8 por acre. The popu- 
lation in 1841 numbered 16,538 souls, of whom 7,824 were females ; 
in 1853, 28,078 (13,853 females) ; in 1858, 30,265 (14,778 females) ; 
in 1872, 40,877 (20,329 females); aud in 1881, 44,632 (21,955 
females). Ganga Salao is bounded on the north and west by the 
Ganges ; on the south by the Bijnor district. and on the east by par- 
ganahs Malla and Talla Saldn. 

Dhé&ngn, ag its name in the hill language ingsplies, is rocky and rugged, especial! 
in the neighbourhood of the Genges, which here forces its way through steep pracipices; 
some of the villages are small and poor, and a slight redaction of the revenue in 1840 
was thought expedient. Kuraundu and Langfir are chiefly in the vicinity of the Koh, 
both of which had their irregular boundaries rectified at the racent settlement. 
Langir is remarkable for its two fortresses of that name on the orest of » bigh preci- 
pitous ridge, which separates the Koh from the Nyér river. Tore tho last Garhwal 
Raja, befose retreating to Dehra D6n where he was killed, made the last vigorous de- 
fence of his country eguiust the invading Gorkb&lis, who, were before Lanzar Garh for 
Some yeara. Ajmer and Udepur, though in their lower parts very jungly, contain in 
the heart of the parganah some very fine villages, end the country is not unlike the fer- 
tile tract near Bhimtél in lower Knmaon. The Udepur hills, covered with sd! forests 
stretoh into the Chandi Din and are separated from the Dehra Dén by only a strip of 
level ground and the Gunges: the produce includes tarmeric, ginger, red pepper and 
cardamoms: in the winter the people ere engaged as bambu-cutters and wood-eellers. 
The market of Bidasani is situated in Udepur and the landbolders find also a near 
market for their grain, turmeric, &., at Kotdwaére and Hardwér, The geological 
formation is the e1me as in Talla Salén. 
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Sarju, or ‘ganger,’ from Sansk ‘sri,’ to go, a consider- 
able affluent of the Kéali river, to which it often gives its 
name, From the confluence at Pacheswar in Kéli Kumaon, the 
united stream is known as the Sarja or Kéli as far as Barmdeo, 
and as the Sirda or Ghagra to its confluence with the Ganges 
in the Ballia district at the extreme southern point of the North- 
Western Provinces. 


The Sarjy rises on the southern slopes of a ridge in patti Malla Dénpur of Kumaon 
and is separated on the oust from the sources of the eastern RAmganga and on the 
West from the sources of the Kuphini or eastern branch of the Pindar by spurs leading 
down from the maas culminating in the Nandakot peak. The sources are situate in 
north latidude 80°-6-'50" and east longitude 30°-1’-307, in the depression within which 
the village of Jhundi is situate, and are crossed by a ford at Waichhém on tho track 
between Supi and Némik. The breadth at Supi, cight miles from ite source, is about 
fifteen yards, and in May there ie only about two feet of water. On the west a lofty 
chain of mountains running south-west separates it from the Pindar river, and on the 
east a similar chain separates it from the eastern Rémgangs. The height of the lacter 
ridge is so elevated that even iu May sow rests on the more lofty. cammits. Abvut 
the source also snow rests until latein the year. At Sipi the bed of the river is 
5,659 feet above the level of the sea. A few miles below Sipi the bed narrows to 
twelvo yards with a depth of twenty-four inches, end a few miles still lower down or 
fifteen miles from its source it is forty-five yards wide und twenty-seven inches deep. 
The valley here ia tolerably wide and gives spance for numvervua villages on either bank. 
Near its source it is crossed from Khsti in the Pindar valley by a road leading to the 
Bhotiya tract of Munsyari. 


It then holds a south-westerly course, receiving many minor streams, and enters 
the patti of Talla D&npur in latitude 29°-59’ and longitude 77°-59°, where it 
receives on the right bank the Kanal-gadh and a short distance lower down the 
Pungar gadh thirty-one miles from ite source. About a mile lower down it receives 
the Lehor river on the right bank from Patti Malla Katydr, aud hence taking a 
south-easterly direction passes four miles lower down by B&geswar at an elevation of 
3 143 foct nbove tha levol of the sea, receiving on ita right bank the Gumti or Gomstti 
rivor. Further ou much of the drainage of the Gangoli pargana falls into it on the 
same side by the Bhedrapati-gar and that of Chaugarkha by the Gat-gadh, Jalair-gadh, 
Bhaur-gadh, Alsknandi and Saniaun-gadh. Thirty-five miles below the confluence of 
the Rémganga with the Gimti it receivea the Panir river on the eame side and ebout 
throe miles further down on the left bank the Raémgangu (eustern) at Rémeswar in 
latitade 29°-31’.25" and Longitude 80°-0’-40”, with an elevation of 1,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. About ten milos abovo its confluence with the Pundr, sixty miles from 
ite source, the average breadth is about fifty yards and the drift four and a half to five 
miles an hoor, with a depth in May of eight feet and fordable in December (Weed). 
Here it is a most inrpatuous and roaring torront dashing over the rocks with the 
Groatest force and noize and casting the spray about in all directions. A few miles 
below Rémeawar, whence it is indifferently called the Rémganga and Sarju, the river 
is crossed by un iron susponsion bridgo on the road between Lohugh&t and Pithora- 
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gerb in a glen from which the hills on eithor side rise very sleeply and are thickly 
clothe” with pine forest. From Rémeswar it forms the boundary between the Shor 
end E4li Komaon pergavahs in  soath-easterly direction, and after a course of twelve 
miles falls into the K4li on the right bank at Pachheswar in latitude £9°-27' and longi- 
tude 80°-18’. About a mile above this conflasnce the river is fordable in the dry 
season and about eighty yards in breadth and four and a quarter feet deep with a drift 
of about four milesan hour. The length of the river from its source to ite eon§ uence 
with the K4li has been estimated at eighty-two miles. The confluences at Bigeswar 
with the Gumti; at Rémeswar with tho Rémgangsa and st Pachheswar with the KA 
are aacred praydges or junctions whiqh have periodical semi-religious assemblies im 
their honor. The local Brahmans sy that the Sarju could not force its way through 
the mountains until the present channel was formed by s great devotee by virtes of 
the power acquired by his austerities. They also identify the form of Biva worshipped 
bere with the Baba Adam of the Musalméns and his Sékti with Mama Huwa. They 
also state that the most destructive tigere in the neighbourhood are men in the form 
of animale, a belief like the lycanthropy of the Greeks and the loup-garou of the 
French. A large fish called génch or fresh-water shark (Bagariue Yarrellii) is found 
in the Sarju from Bégeawar downwards, It is said to attain a length of six feet, 
ecaleless and with teeth like s dog. 

Bat Tél, a collection of lakes in parganah Chhakhé&ta of the 
Kumaon district about nine miles from Naini Tal, turning off from 
the Rdmgér road at Bhuwéli and three miles from Bhim Tél. 
These are the most picturesque if not the grandest of the lakes 
of this district. They are formed by landslips in the basin of the 
range in which they lie. The first lake met with is a deep black 
tarn wooded to the water’s edge and connected by an under- 
ground passage with the fourth. Passing further {nto the basin 
a second very small pool is met with close to the third at the 
irrigation embankment; thence the path winds round the third 
to the fourth, which is the largest and is a very considerable sheet 
of water about 1,100 yards in length by 350 in breadth. All the 
three larger ones communicate with each other and tho water-level 
has been raised considerably by the embankment, which makes 
these lakes a reservoir for the supply of water to the Bhibar 
during the dry season from February onwards. Below the em- 
bankment to the south is another small lake, the fifth, and beyond 
this in the bed of the stream two lakes now dried up: hence the 
name ‘ Sdt Tdi,’ or ‘seven lakes.’ The surplus drainage joins the 
Baliya flowing from Naini. Tal and eventually the Gaula, an 


affluent of the Rémgangs. 
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The following outline map is from soundings made by Mr. Yule 
of Bhim Tal :— 


SAT TAL 


The depths are gwen wr feet. GN see 


Scale 10 inches = 1 Miley. 





Saun, o patti of parganah Shor of Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north by Pattis Mahar and Nayades ; on the west by the 
Chandrabbéga river, and on the south and east by the Kali river, 
which scparates it from Nepal: The principal villages lie along 
the valley of the Chandrabhfga river and in the table-land among 
the hills between it and the Kili, where the village of Médh is 
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situate. The peak of Diwéli on the left bank of the Chandrabbaga 
attains an elevation of 6,460 feet above the level of the sea and 
Dhian on the right bank of the Kéli rises to 5,132 feet. The 
assessable area comprises 1,621 bésis, of which 612 are culturable 
and 1,008 are cultivated (226 irrigated). The land-tax yielded 
Rs. 501 in 1815, Rs. 752 in 1820 and Ra 858 in 1843. The exist- 
ing assessment amounts to Rs. 1,476 and falls on the total asseea- 
able area at. Rs. 0-14-7 per acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-7-5 
per acre. The population at settlement numbered 2,619 souls, 
of whom 1,400 were males. The patwari resides in Chaupakbiya, 
where there is a school. 

Seti Malla, a very small patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon, 
lies to the west of Pithoragarh in the same valley and separated 
from the remainder of Seti by the range (6,898 feet) crossed by 
the road to Bans. Bajeti and its hamlets and Pandegaon are the 
only villages of any importance in this miniature patti. The 
statiatics and history are given under Seti Talia. The revenue is 
paid into the peshkdri at Pithoragarb. 

Seti Talla, a patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon, is bouuded 
on the north by patti Bérabisi of Sira, from which it is separated 
by the Kélépéni river; on the west by the Raémganga river; on 
the south by pattis Waldiya Malla and Bichbla and on the east 
by Kharéyat. The road from Pithoragarh to Almora passes 
throagh this patti from east to west, crossing the stream from Béos 
by a bridge and the Ramganga by an iron suspension bridge. 
There is a traveller’s rest-house at Bans in Intitude 29°-36’-44” 
and longitude 80°-11’-5”. To the north as far as the water-shed 
of the Kalapani the couatry is highly cultivated : Asarchali, with a 
temple here, attains a height of 6,990 feet above the level of the sea 
and Iriydrikot 6884 feet. 
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The incidence of the present land tax on the total assessable 
area is Rs. 0-15-8 per acre in the Malla patti and Re. 0-15-4 in the 
Talla patti: on the cultivation the rates are Re. 1-7-6 and Re. 1-7-5 


per acre respectively. The patwdri resides at B&ns; there is a 
school in Dhargaon. 


Shor or Sor, a parganah in the Kali-Kumaon sub-division of 
the Kumaon district, is bounded on the north by parganahs Stra 
and Askot; on the east by the K4li river, which separates it from 
Nep4l; on the south by parganah Kali-Kumaon, and on the west 
by parganah Gangoli. It ut present contains eleven pattis, viz., 
Khardéyat, Kharakdes, Mahar, Nayddes, Rawal, Seti-Malla, and 
Talla, Saun, and Waldiya Malla, Bichhla, and Talla, each of which 
is separately noticed. The principal village is Pithoragarh, which 
lies near the centre of the pargunah, just where a spur of the Chan- 
dék ridge, forming the water-parting between the Kali and Ram- 
ganga, enters the valley of Seni-Shor. The Kalap4ni river divides 
patti Seti from pargangh Sira on the north; south of this lies 
Waldiya Malla, while the Talla Patti of Waldiya runs across to 
Thakil. Réwal trends towards Rameswar and Saun runs between 
the Chandrabhiga and Kali as far as Pacheswar. The central 
plateau between Thakil and Dhuj is occupied by the villages 
of Seti-Malla, Mahar, Kharakdes, and to the north-west Kha- 
rayat. 

The road from Almora passes through Bans in Seti, where 
there is a travellers’ rest-bouse, and thence up the fertile valley 
of Ch&ns to Pithoragarb. The Lohughat, round passes south 
under Thakil with a bungalow at Gin, whence there is a 
magnificent view down to the Sarju and R&mganga at Ranies~ 
war. This road is in direct communication with Barmdeo and 
also by Debi Dhira with Almora. The road to the Byéns and 
Darma passes runs northwards by Dhuj through Askot. On the 
east there is a road to Jhdlaghat, where the Kali is spanned 
by an iron suspension bridge erected at the joint cost of the 
British and Nepfilese Governments, but a guard on the Nepal bank 
forbids egress in that direction to the traveller. Shor contains 
some of the fairest scenery in eastern Kumaon and may jastly be 
termed its garden, Thakil especially is thickly wooded and con- 
tains eomo remarkable trees and plants. 
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The asseasment at each settlement was as follows :— 


1616. 1617, 1818. 1690, 1899. Jefe. isss, j84s, Current. 
Re. Ba Ra Ra. Rs. Ra Bs. Rs. Ra. 
5,586 4,002 4,598 5,495 6,14 6,688 6.607 6587 14,118 


The present assessment! falls on the whole nssessable area at 
Re. -0-15-9 per acre and on the caltivation at Re. 1-7-11 per acre. 
The total revenue area comprises 14,287 bfsis, of which 4,860 are 
culturable and 9,426 aro cultivated (3,479 irrigated), 204 bfeie are 
heid free of revenae by temples. The popalation at settlement 
numbered 10,012 males and 8,938 females, and in 1881 there were 
13,081 malea and 12,435 females. There are 280 mahala or estates 
comprising 363 villages. 

In Mahar, Waldiya and Saun sugarcane, tobacco and cotton are far from us- 
common products, while cereals are abundant. Amongst jungle produote Shor is famous 
for ite honey and phalel or phalwa, a kind of vegetable butter produced from the fruit 
of the Bassia butyraces, a handsome tree abounding in this parganah. The troope in 
Pithoragarh and the Bhotiyas when peasing throngh during the cold weather consume 
roost of the surplus grain. Sir H. Rameay writes:— ‘This parganah has improved very 
muob, though not quite in the same way as Gangoli. It was pretty well cultivated at 
the last settlement. Prices have risen immensely; and in trying to ascertain the causes 
of tho rise I was usually told that rapees bad become cheap,. which means that the 
people have become rich and are not compelled to sell at low rates. Since I came to 
the district I remember wheat selling at a maund and barley at 70 seers for the rupee 
at Pithoragarh. Of late years wheat has not been procorable there at 20 cers; not 
becauao there is no wheat bat becaase the Bhotiys traders purchase it at « higher rate 
and 16 to 18 sere of flour per rupee is now the common price.” There is & small import 
trade with Doti in gli, wax, honey and phalel and an export of cotton, metals, cloth 
and European goods by the Jhdla-ghat, also called Jéaghét from its being so narrow 
that an ox with a yoke could not pess it. At the earlier settlements it was found that 
the landa in this parganah was measured with a jhiila containing six bfsis, The latter 
varied with the quality of the soil, requiring on an average 40 dfs or two bists of seed 
to the dfsi in the most fertile and best watered lands. In lands of inferior quality the 
bési required « proportionately greater quantity of seed, though the produce in both is 
the same. 

In 1820 there wore siz pattis containing 351 villages. These were left untouched 
at the settlement in 1843, and in 1871 the present pattie were formed from the older 
ones. Shor, bira and Askot formed until as iate period 
a portion of the Nepél state of Doti and are etill known 
as Doti in the western parteof Kumaon. One of the arguments used by Ranjor Singh 
Thapa against: peace at any price with the British in 1816 was that with eastern Ku- 
maon Doti would fall to the conquerors. Some account of the Shor Rajas and the 
conquest of this tract has already been given." ‘‘ The inhabitants,” writes Batten, are, 


1 On the earlier settlements see Traill to Board, $0th June, 18321. © Ges. 
XI, 496, 627-630, 537, 641, 553, 568, 570. 
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though brave and sctive, a fickle and factious race to whom the following couplet has 
been applied :— 

* Shor hardm-khor, bdp bhurawa cheli mai tor ; 

Shor ki andl hatydr kaw mano : joi jaithili khasam jaindno.' 

‘Shor eats the bread of dishononur ; tho fathers are pauders, the daughter remains 
in the father’s house. 

The peck of Shor is a quart im Katy§r: the wives are the great ones, the husbands 
of no account.’ 

Another verse rans :— 

‘ Bhor ke ndli, katyéra mdno ; jayajl téli kasamjt nano,’ 

‘ An ell in Shor is an inch in K6tydr: bat the wife is master in Shor.’ 

A mdna is a quarter of a ndli, but the Shor ndli is smaller than the Katyéra ména, 
time reversing the order of things. Seni Shor is the nome given to the undulating 
valley within which Pithuragarh is situate. It was aleo called Nandhdkdr Shor from 
the nine principalities into which it was divided, each with ite own fort :—Uncha- 
kot, Bhatkot, Bilorkot, Udepurkct, Dungarakot, Sahajkot, Bamuwaket, Deoddrkot 
and Dénikot. Until lately the Dharabandi or fend between the Mérks and Pharti- 


yale was exceedingly bitter in this pargannh.”” 

Sila Malla, a patti of parganah Talla Salén of British Garh- 
wil, is bonuded on the north by Langér and the Kauriya pattis ; 
on the east by the Badalpur pattis, on the west by Sila Talla 
and on the south by the Chokum Diin. There are several fine vil- 
lages about Sils, but south of Bydénsi the country consists of a mass 
of ravines and torrents utterly unculturable. There are schools at 
Kota aad Pira. The patwari who resides in Muhara collects the 
Jand-revenue of Kauriya Palla and Badalpar Talla also, the agere- 
gate of the three pattis in 1864 was Rs. 2,463. 

Sila Talla, a patti of parganah Talla Salfn of British Garh- 
wal, is bounded on the west by Ajmer ; on the north by Langar ; 
on the east by Sila Malla, and on the south by the Kotri Dan. 
The only large village is the mart of Kotdwara separately noticed. 
The patwari of Ajmer, who resiaes in Ghota, collects the land- 
revenue of this patti also. 

Bilaur Malla, a patti of parganah Péli Pachhaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Silaur Talla and Bichhla Dora; on 
the west by the former patti and Kakalasaun Walla ; on the 
south by Malli Doti and on the east by the same patti and 
Athégali Walla. This patti was separated from Silaur at the 
recent settlement. The enstern boundary run up close to the 
station of Raénikbet ; on the west the boundary is the lower waters 
of the Galna stream to the Gingéri (5,627 feet) and Upraikhet 
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(6,512 feet) peaks. The statistics of the Malla and Talla pattis 
may Fee shown thus :— 


ASSESSMENT IN RUPEES. 


if 
fils, 


Culturabla 
eat 





..-{| 2,699 84] 2,134) 681; 1,162 1,869 
wa] 2,754 85} 2,380 


The incidence of the land tax on the total assessable area in 
the Malla patti is Re. 0-15-4 per acre and in the Talla patti is 
Rs. 0-15-2 per acre: on the cultivation it falls at Rs. 1-3-1 and 
Rs. 1-1-3 per acre respectively in each patti. The patwari resides 
in Malota, where there is a school. 

Silaur Talla, a patti of parganah Péli Pachbf&on in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by the Gags river, which separates it 
from Walla Nay&n and Talla and Bichhla Dora ; on the west by 
Kakalasaun Walla ; on the east by the Malla patti, and on the 
south by the latter patti and Kakalasaun Walla. This patti was 
separated from Silaur at the recent settlement. The patwiri resides 
in Pipalkoti, where there is a school. 

Simalkha, a patti of parganah Dhaniyakot in Kamaon, is boand- 
ed on the north by the Kosi river; on the west by Uchakot ; on 
the east by Dhaniyakot, and on the south by Kota Talla and Malle. 
Simalkha, situate on the left bank of the Kosi, gives its name to the 
patti and is the only considerable village in it. The total assess- 
able area is only 356 b{sis, of which 67 are cultarable and 289 are 
cultivated. The land-revenue rose from Rs, 241 at the conquest 
to Rs. 346 in 1820 and Rs, 367 in 1843 ; it is now Ra. 360, which 
falls at Re, 1-4-8 per acre on the total assessable area and at 
Rs. 1-9-5 per acre on the cultivation. The population numbered 
678 souls, of whom 329 were females. The patw&ri resides in 
Mallagaon, where there is a school. 

Sipti, a patti of pargaoah Kali-Kumaon in Kumaon, ie bounded 
on the north by Pharka, Gangol, Sui-Bisung and Chérdl- Malla; 
on the east by the last-named patti, Chardl-Talla and Palbelon- 
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Malls; on the west by Asi, and on the south by Palbelon-Talla, 
The assessable area comprises 2,452 btsis, of which 917 are 
culturable and },534 are cultivated (124 irrigated). The land- 
tax yielded Re. 545 in 1815; Rs. 754 in 1820; Ra: 984 in 1843; 
and now stands at Rs. 1,793, which falls on the whole area at 
Ra, 0-11-8 per acre, and on the cultivated acre at Rs. 1-2-8. The 
population at settlement numbered 1,551 males and 1,256 females. 
It was formerly united with Gangol as one parganah, and appears 
now to be fuirly populated, though a good deal of culturable land 
exists. The coarser grains are the staple and rice and wheat are 
not much grown, but here the people mainly consume only the 
poorer grains, so that the price is almost as high as the better grains 
in other pattis. The patw4ri resides in Biyal and there is a 
school at Dyértoli. 


Sira, a parganah of the Kumaon district, is bounded on the 
east by Askot ; on the south by Shor ; on the west by Gangoli and 
on the north by the Bhotiya parganahs of Juhér. The Rémganga 
(western) forms the western boundary and the K4élapAni or Bichol 
river the southern. It contains five pattis, viz., Athbisi Malla and 
Talla, Baérabfsi, Dfndihdt and Méli, Béarabisi lies to the south ; 
then comes Athbisi ; to the north-west Mali and to the north Din- 
dibat, all of which are separately noticed. 

The northern portion of Sirs lying near the Gori is exceedingly wild and rug- 
ged and characterised by deep glens and high mountains with little or no cultivation. 
The route from Bageswar to Askot by Thal passes through this pargansh and a road 
also connects Thal wita Shor by Bichol and Sachling. Near the former road are the 
celebrated temples Dukal, Bhégaling and Sirakot. The fortat Sirakot was once the 
residence of the Malla branch of the Sahi dynasty of Doti, but on the conquest of Sira 
by Ratan Chand of Kumson s portion of the reigning family removed to Askot, where 
they are at present represented by the R&jbfr of that place. Dindih&t was the great 
market-town of the old Sira state. Athbisi owes its name to its having been set apart 
for the separate maintenance of the Réni, while Barubisi formed the portion of the State 
lands assigned for the military and other public charges. Under the Chand Rajas S{ra- 
kot became the State prison, and it was here that Dip Chand, the last of the lagitimate 
Chande, was mardered by commend of his base-born cousin, Mohan Singh. MclLelland 
in his geology of Kamaon mentions the prevalence of cretiniam and goitre in the upper 
valleys of this parganah. 

The history of the assesment of the land-revenue may be shown thus :— 

1815. 18617. 1618 1820. 1623. 1828. 1833. ‘843. Current. 

Re. Re. Re. Re. Rs. Ra. Re. Re. Ra. 

1,006 2,198 23,883 2,760 3,011 3,120 3,223 3,205 656,999 
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The present assessment falls at Rs. 1-6-1 per acre on the whole assessable ares 
aad at Ba. 1-18-% per acre on the cultivation. The whole area liable to revenue amounts 
to 5960 bfzis, of which 2,896 are culturable and 8,623 are cultivated (1,758 irrigated): 
3651 bfsis are held free of revenue by temples. The populution at the present settle- 
ment numbered 4,215 males and 3,629 females and in 188) there were 5,859 males 
and 5,550 females. In tho earlier gettlomente up to 1840 Sira and Askot were taken 
together. In 1821 there were 288 revenue-paying villages: there are now 166 mahdls 
or estates containing 286 villages. The prevailing tenure is bhai-bhant or (bhdy@chara). 

The copper mines of Sira are mentioned in the mineralogical notice and would 
seem to require merely better methods of working and more workmen to yield a fair 
return of ore, but the distance from a market would still render the enterprise one of 
doubtful value commercially. In 1840 these mines were leased for Rs. 85 a year and 
in 1884 they yielded nothing The Khasiyas of the ordinary agricultaral clags decline 
to labour in them, while the Agaris are slowly diaappearing or taking to other 
occupations. 

Sirgur, a amall patti in parganab Chandpur of British GarhwéAl, 
is bounded on the west by S{li-Chandpur; on the south by Lobha; 
on the north by the Pindar river, separating it from Kapiri and 
Karékot of parganah Badhén; and on the east by Pindarwar, from 
which it is separated by the Agargar stream. It was formed from 
patti Chandpur in 1864, when two villages were added to it from 
Chandpur, and eight from patti Pindarwar. The patwé&ri of Sili- 
Chandpur, resident at Kewar, collects the land-revenue. This patti 
runs from the right bank of the Pindar to the water-parting of the 
R4mganga. There is an iron mine at Swan-Gheliya. 

Sitonsyun, a patti of parganah Birahsydn in British Garhwél, 
is bounded on the north by Bangarsyuin and Idwalsyun ; on the 
south by Banelsydn; on the east by Gangawdrsytn and on the 
west by Kandwailsyun. Sitonsyun occupies the valley of the Siton, 
an affluent of the Randi. 

Someswar, a village and temple and traveller's rest-house in 
patti Borérau Walla and parganah Bérahmandal of Kamaon is 
situate in north latitude 29°-46’-40" and east longitude 79°-387- 
657, at an elevation of 4,572 feet above the level of the sea, 18 
miles west of Almora by Hawalbig, There is a traveller's bunga- 
low, here. 

Srinagar or Sirinagar, a large village in patti Katholsyéa of 
pargandh Dewalgarh of the Garbwél district, is situate in latitude 
30°-13" and longitude 78°-48’-157, seven miles from the head- 
quarters station of P4ori, at an elevation of 1,758 feet above the 
level of the sea. 
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The tuwn is situated ina hollow or valley on tho left bank of the Alaknands 
river wbout three miles lung and about half to three quarters of a mile broad, the 
hills sloping down close to the towu on the southern side. Viewed from above the 
hollow or valley consists of two long flats, ono some 50 to 80 feet broad, extending 
along the base of the iuclosing mountain above the other, on which the town is built. 
This valley has apparently been excavuted by the river and left dry by the stream 
flowing further to the northward, and leaving between its present margin and the 
original bank a space of land stretching three or four furlongs south of the town, 
and now laid out in smal! fields and enclosures, among which mango trees are thinly 
scattered. The aspect of the surrounding mountains is very barren, and in the dry 
season their scanty vogetation is soon parched up, except in u fow places. On a mags 
of rock about 30 feet high in the middlé of a bank of shingle close to the town are the 
ruins of a fakir’s hut formerly connected with it ; aud on the opposite side are several 
hamlets situate along the base of the mountain. The site has somewhat the shape 
of the segment of s circle, of which the river's bank is the chord. The principal 
street, which contains the besar, is about half a mile long and tolerably broad, 
but the others are vo oartow that’ two persons can scarcely pass abreast. The 
houses are built of small stones and are usually two stories high with shelving roofs 
covered with slates. The lower stories are allotted for stor2s or shops, the families 
occupying the upper. A great deal of wood-work ia used in the houses themselvey, 
pert of the walls and tho arched verandabs, called tisdri and dandyali, are of wood ; 
the houses of the better classes are little distinguished from those of others, excopt 
by a narrow balcony. A gloomy air is given. to the town from this uniformity, 
which probably resulted in former times from the desire of the wealthier inhabitants 
to avoid attracting the notice of extortionate rulers. The residents are principally some 
of the older and more important families of the district, many of whose members are 
in the Government service, pricsts of the numerous temples which are scattered over 
the placo, and Baniyns, the majority of whom have come from Najibabad, in the 
Bijnor district, and taken up their residence here. 

Réja Ajaipél of the Chand dynasty, who wus also the founder of the present 
Garbwal lino of Réjas, commenced tho palace the ruins of which are atill extant, 
but it was completed by his succcszors. The town is said at ono time to have had a 
large population and to have been of much greater extent than at present. But many 
years before the British rulo—tho exact date is not known—a flood of the Alaknunds 
awept away at least one-third of it, and the placa ceased to be the residence of tho 
Réjo since 1803, when Pradhaman Sih was expelled and subsequently fell at Dehra 
in fight with tho Gorkhélis. Inthe same yoaran earthquake nearly dostroyed the 
town; so that when Ruper visited it in 1808 not above one house in five was inhabitod, 
the rest being heaps of ruins. At the timo of Moorcroft’s visit in 1819 it had a few 
manufactures of coarse linens and woollens, and he notes that it had not evon then 
recovered tho effects of the earthquake and inundation of 1803, the only street being 
the basar, about half a mile long.’ The number of the houses in 1821 was 662, of 
which 438 were inhabited by Hindus, ninety-six by Doms and twenty-eight by Musal- 
miius. The consus of 1858 gave a total of 1,885 inhabitants, of which 949 wore mules. 
During tho season of pilgrimage the population receives a vast addition, In 1865 the 
permanent population was 1,951, in 1672 was 2,040, and in 1881, was 2,100. 

» As Res, VI. 336: I. 6, 
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The town, though the population has increased, is not a flourishing one, aad its 
decay hus been hastened by the removal of the R4jé’s residence to Tibri and the dam- 
age done year by year by the river, which would appear 
to be im course of time able to destroy the whole site 
Behind the principal street are some isolated buildings and temples, some of which 
extremely well built. The public buildings are the tabsili, the Sadr Amin or Subordi 
uate Judge's court, the school and dispensary. None of these have the slightest archi- 
tectural pretensions. Since these public offices have been placed here there has been 
vome little improvement in the town ; but the trade even now is very insignificant, 
consisting for the most part of cotton piece-goods, salt, tobacco, cvcking utensils of 
copper and brass and grain for local wants. 

Were it not, however, for the influx of pilgrims who come yearly in large nam- 
bers to the shrines of Kedarnéth and Badrindéth and who generelly rests few days 
to visit the few smal! temples at the place itself, the trade of Srinagar would other- 
wise almost cease, asa new mart at Kotdwira at the foot of the hills has risen of 
late years, and the people prefer going direct there, as they can purchase all that they 
require at cheaper rates. Owing to the emualinese of the place no municipality exists; 
but with the sanction of Goverament the people have assessed themselves in order to 
defray the expense of the police and conservancy establishments. The older buildings 
comprise numerous temples and the ruins of tho residence of the former Réjas. Of 
tho former the chief is that of Kamaleswar, which is supported by villages assigned 
both in Garhwil and Tibri for the purpose. Some of the temples are fo mass- 
ive stone beautifully fitted together, but they have very little architectural beauty. 

The palace of Réja Ajaipal must have once displayed considerable architectaral 
pretensions and extent, as its rains even now cover some acres of land. It was built 
of large blocks of black stone laid in mortar and hed three grand fronts each four 
stories high, with projecting porticoes profasely ornamented in the lower part with 
elaborate sculptures. The style employed is of no decided sahool It is eaid that no 
woodwork whatever was used in its construction, and this is attested by the fact 
that the portions still remaining have none; the windows even to the latticing being 
of stone, while the only doorway left is of atone carved so as to exactly resemble wood. 
These doors are very massive and heavy and it must have taken immense labor to put 
them up, and this has given rise to a legend to the effect that after thousands of men 
had failed to place the stone door-posts, the Raja by prayer and fasting did eo by 
himeelf in one night, but having been seen doing this by a female servant he slew her, 
eo that no one might hear of it. Of the older residence only one, the western wing, is 
etanding aad it is almost in rains. The building, especially over the doorway, is 
massive and qaniatly ornamen* d. There is another wing also Standing to the south, 
but this is of quite modern date and is, though well built, of very simple structure. 
Thero is also said to have been an underground passage to the river by which the 
females went to bathe, and there are the remains still of a bath or tank in the en- 
closure, the water for which was brought from a stream at least four miles of. Tho 
engineering difficulties to be overoome in doing this must have been very considerablo 
aso ridge of the hill intervenss, but there is no doubt of its having been done, as the 
traces of the channel are still visible. 

-Tho dispensary is = large well bailt-building under the charge of an Assistant 
Surgeon and is the ebief of several creoted alomg the pilgrim route and maintained 
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out of the saddbart fands for the benefit of sick pilgrims, who are tended and helped on 
their way to their homes. As Srinagar and its neighbourhood, owing to its low poal- 

tion, is not at all healthy, this dispensary is also of mach loca) benefit. The river, owing 
to its numerous rapids, is not navigable. On the right bank of the river and opposite 
the town is the village of Ranihat, containing a temple sacred to Réja Iewara, at which 
the dancing-girls who form the majority of the population devote themselves to prosti- 
tution by abjuring their kindred and anointing their heads with oil from a lamp placed 
before the altur of that deity. At short distance beyond it is the fane of the idol Rasi 
Devi, or the god of love. In the hot season the temperature at Srinagar is high, as the 
elevation is not considerable. There are a great number of mango and other plains 
trees about the town which owing to the great heat flourish. 

Sui Bisung, a patti of parganah Kali Kumaon in Kumaon, ig 
bounded on the north by Rangor of Ghaugarkha; on the west by 
Gangol ; on the east by Regarubén and Chérél-Malla, and on the 
south by Sipti. The whole assessable area comprises 2,320 déais, 
of which 962 are culturable and 1,358 are cultivated (187 irrigated). 
The land revenue amounted to Rs. 660 in 1815, to Rs. 969 in 
1820, and to Rs. 1,445 in 1843. The existing assessment stands at 
Rs. 1,942, which gives a rate on the whole assessable area of 
Rs. 0-13-4, and on the cultivation of Rs. 1-6-10 per acre. The 
patwéri resides in Karnkarfyat, where there is a school. The 
population at settlement numbered 1,684 males and 1,615 females. 

Sult Malla, a patti of parganah Pali-Pachhaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Khétali of Garhw&l and Talla-Chaukot 
of Kumaon; on the west by Gujaru of Garhwal; on the south by 
the Palla and Walla pattis, and on the east by Talla-Chaukot and 
Palla-Nayén. This patti was formed from Sult at the recent set- 
tlement. The patti is drained by the Mainkot-gadh, rising under 
Khamekgar (7,152 feet), and the upper waters of the Naihel river. 

The statistics of the Sult pattis may be shown thus :— 
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The assessment falls on the cultivated acre in each patti as 
follows :—Malla, Re. 1-0-8; Palla, Rs. 1-1-8; Talla, Rs. 1-1-6; 
Walla, Re. 1-2-4 poracre. One village was received from Chaukot- 
Talla at the recent settlement. The patwari resides in Munarh, 
where there is a school. 

Syunara, a subdivision of parganah Béréhmandal in Ku- 
maon, divided at the last settlemennt into two parts, the Malla 
and Talla pattis, lies north ond west of Almora between Binsar 
and Héwalbagh. The statistics of the two pattis may bo shown 


thas :— 

a 
ae 
rae | 

eoue 2,169) 27 
.-»| 2,618] 79 


Both the Syunaras were formerly under one Raja who resided 
in the Khagmara-kot and then in Syunara-kot and was absorbed 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. The patwari of tho Malla 
patti lives in Takula and of the Talla patti in Hawalbig. There 
are schools in Satrdli, Sukdr and Hawalbag. In 1844 over 60 
villages were transferred from Talla Syunara to Kbaspurja and one 
was received from the Malla patti and six from Bordéran, 

Talain, a patti of parganah Malla Salin, is bounded on the 
north and west by parganah Chaundkot; on the south and east 
by other pattis of Malla Salan, including Kolagar and Saindbar. 
There is a school and a copper mine at Pokhara and an iron mine at 
Khandwéra. This patti comprises numerous small valleys drained 
by the sources of the Machlad river. It was ruined by the Gor- 
khalis, who drove most of the people away to sell as slaves, and 
the rest fled to the plains, but it has since recovered and, strange 
to say, the people have not benefited by their misfortunes, for 
they are even more litigious than the people of Chaundkot. 
The patw&ri resident in Kande collects also the land-revenue 
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of Gordrayan, which in 1864 amounted to an aggregate of 
Rs. 2055. 

Talla Des, a patti of parganah Kéli Kameon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Chérél Talla and Gumdes; on the 
west by the former patti and Palbelon Malla and Talla; on the 
south by the Bhébar, and on the east by the Kali river, which 
separates it from Nipél. The asseseable area comprises 4,639 bisis, 
of which 1462 are culturable and 3,176 are cultivated (18 irrigated). 
The land-revenue yieleed Rs. 1,331 in 1815, Rs. 1,408 in 1820, 
Rs. 1,716 in 1843, and now gives Rs. 3,191, which falls on the 
whole area at Rs. 0-11-0 and on the cultivated area at Re. 1-0-1 
per acre. The population at settlement numbered 2,811 males 
and 2,271 females. This patti is intersected by the Ladhiya river 
and is aleo drained by the Kali. 

‘Many of the villages near tho letter river are inhabited by families related to 
the people of Doti on the opposite side. Hence, although the heat and excessive 
jangle of the valley provent much extension of cultivation, the emigration of discon- 
tented persons from tho bordor mountains keep up the requisite population, whose 
profits from the sale of their gingor and turmerio are considerable. One great induce- 
ment which brings over Dautiydls to this patti is the acknowledgment by the British 
Government of hereditary shares in occupied land, whereas, on the other side, the 
State considers the property in the soil as entirely its own.’ The patwiri resides in 
Témali, whore there is a school. 

Tallades, a patti or sub-division of parganah Juh4r in Kumaon, 
was created at the recent settlement. It comprises the western 
portion of the old patti of Talla Juhdr on the upper course of the 
eastern R&mganga river. It contains 37 estates separately as- 
sessed to land-revonue, comprising 92 villages with a population 
at the time of settlement numbering 2,877 souls, of whom 1,391 
were females. The principal villages are Chami, Dor, Hokara, 
Hapali, Nachni, Urkhet, Sini and Tejam : see further article Buo- 
giva MAHALS. The patwéri resides at Tejam and there isa schoal 
in Dor. 

Talli Rau, a patti of parganah Dhydéni Rauin Kamaon, is bound- 
ed on the narth by Pattis Malli Rau and Asi: on the west by Chan- 
gadh; on the south by the same patti and the Tallades Bhabar, 
and on the east by Pabelon Talla. At the recent settlement Chau- 
gadh was separated from the patti. The statistics of this patti are 
given with those of Manit Rav. There is a school at Chaunda 
and Ramak. The patwéri lives in Majhera. 
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Tarai, u district of the Kumaun Division, is bounded on the 
north by the Kamaun Bbébar (y. v.); on the south by the Pilf- 
bhit, Burcilly and Moridabad districts and the Rampur State ; 
on the east by the Sarda river and on the weat by the Bijnor dis- 
triet. It comprises a long and narrow strip of country running 
for about ninety miles along the foot of tlie bifls with an averayo 
breadth of about twelve milos and having an area of 589,359 
acres or 920°8 square miles. The TarAi district compriscs seven 
parganahs':—Kashipur, Bizpur, Gadarpur, Rudarpur, Kilpuri, 
Naénokmatta and Bilberi. The head-quarters of the district are 
at Naini Tal from May until November, during which months the 
extremely unhealthy character of tho climate of the Taréi makes 
it impossiblo for any European and many natives to remain there, 
The Superiniendent is the chief Civil Officer, and he is aided by 
an assistant and two honorary Magistrates, one for the Késhipar 
parganah and one for the threo parganahs of Baspur, Gadarpur 
and Rudrpur. Regnlation IV of 1876 provides that the Tardi 
district shall not bo subject (a) to the jurisdiction of the courts 
of Civil judicature constituted by tho Regulations of the Bongal 
Code and by the Acts passed by the Governor-General in Council ; 
(6) to the jurisdiction or control of the courts or offices of revenue 
constituted by the said Regulations and Acts; (c) to tho system 
of procedure prescribed by tho said Regulations and Acts for tho 
said courts of civil judicature and courts of revonue: or (d) to the 
civil jurisdiction of the High Court of Judicature for the North- 
Western Provinecs. It furthee prescribes rules for the trial of 
civil suits ; for the trial of revenue suits, regular and summary, 
and for the transfer by the Local Government of any civil or 
revenue suit or appoal from any of the local courts te the High 
Court of Judicature for the North-Western Provinces or to any 
other court in the North-Western Provinces. lu civil aad 
revenue cases an appeal lies to the Commissioner of Kumaun, 
and in criminal cases the couris are undcr the supervision of 
the High Court of Judicature for the North-Westorn Pro- 
vinogs. 

‘Phe arca of each pargangh is estimated ag follows in acres:—KaAshipnr, 
119,699; Baéspur, 71,205; Gadarpur, 44,819; Rudarpur, 97,349; Kilpuri, 83,613 . 


Nénakmatha, 51,186, and Bilborj, 121,388 acres. I have to thank Messrs. Macdonald 
and Kilvort, of the Taréi district, for the greater part of this notice. 
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To the north, tho boundary is defined for the most part by a 
series of springs which burst from the sur- 
face where the Bhébar (g. v.) or waterless 
tract ends; elsewhere the boundaries have no marked natural 
features. The general surface of the tract presents the appearance 
of a plain with a slope towards the south-east. Towards tho 
north, there are patches of forest which are thicker and larger 
towards the east, or savannahs of luxuriant grasses and reeds, 
Cultivation has, of late years, made rapid progress from the south 
towards the line of springs on the north, but there still remain 
considerable tracts suitable only for grazing purposes. The whole 
of the Tardi is intersected by numerous streams and water-courses, 
the former bringing down tho drainage from the hills, the latter 
carrying off tho water which rises to the surface in the Tarfi 
iteelf. The general slope hus an average fall of twelve feet in 
the mile. It undulates from east to west, rising and falling as 
it leaves and meets the beds of the streams and drainage channels, 
The undulations to the north are small and decided, whilst to the 
south the country is more level and the distance between the 
river-beds increases. The spring level varies with the undula- 
tions ; in the hollows, stiff clay land is met with, whilst the rising 
and upper land contain both sand and loam. The culturable area 
may be set down at 463 square miles, of which 280 are under 
cultivation, The soils are thiofly dsmat or loam, mattiydér or clay 
and dAdr or sand and clay: the mattiydr predominates. 


General appearance. 


The drainage-system of the TarAi comprises, first, those streams 
which flow direct from the Himélaya, and, 
secondly, those which are fed by springs 
rising in the Tarai itself. Some account of the phenomena has 
been given in a previous volume’, and it will not be necessary to 
refer to the details of the system here again. On the extrema 
east is the Sarda (g. v.) and on the west the Peli, Neither of 
these rivers have broad beds like the Ganges nor do they present 
any peculiar features. Continuing from east to west we have 
the Saniya, Deoha, Sukhi, East Bahgul, Kichaha or Gaula, West 
Bahgul, Dubka, Gugi, Naiya, Kosi, Bahilla, Dhela and Phika. 
Most of these rivers have their sources in the hills and are subject 
' Gas. X. 
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during the rains to heavy floods. The Deoha becomes navigable 
for boats and rafts from near Pilibhit, but none of the others, save 
perhaps the Kosi, carry safficient water to allow of their being 
utilised for boat traffic. There are numerous small streams be- 
tween each of these zivers which are used for irrigation, With 
the exception of the Sarda, they all are tributaries of the Rém- 
ganga, which falls into the Ganges in the Hardoi distriet. The 
drainage system as a whole resembles the reticulations of a leaf, 
the rills on the edge of the moist country unite to form a stream- 
let, these again form the streams which feed the arterial lines of 
drainage and all eventually join the great midrib stream, the 
Raémganga. 

From the earliest times the Tarfi streams have been used for 
irrigation. The simplest and most common 
procedure was to construct dams where re- 
quired across the streams, but the results in the end were ruinous 
both to the land and the climate. The soil became water-logged 
and gave rise to a severe furm of malarious fever which carried 
away the majority of the inhabitants. The streams being diverted 
formed immense swamps and swallowed up the arable land. Mr. 
Fleetwood Willian.s, C.S., endeavoured te combat the evil and was 
succeeded by Capt:.in Jones in 1849-51. The Mutiny supervened, 
and although much had been done, it was not until 1861 that the 
present system of cunals was taken in hand and attention was 
really given to the reclamation of the swamps in the district. 
Under existing arrangements, the Irrigation-branch of the Publio 
Works Department has control ovor all waters between the Sérda 
on the east and the Baraur on the west, comprising the parganahs 
Bilheri, N&nakmatta, Kilpuri and a great part of Rudarpur. Ia 
tho two first-named parganalis tho irrigation is not carried on 
directly by the Dopartmont; there is ploaty of water and the 
people are allowed to take whatever quantity they wish, provided 
they do not interfero with the natural drainage lives and thus 
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create swamps. 

The Eastern Bahgul system of canals provides for the irrigation 
of the Kilpuri parganah and the Maina-Jhandi portion of Nénak- 
matha, and is then carried on into the Pilibhit and Bareilly dis- 
tricts. Next comes the Kichaba and Palm systema, with which 
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the control of the water by the Irrigation Depariment ceases. 
Continuing west, the Tarai runs with the Rampur State and the 
various streams are under the immediate control of the Superin- 
tendent, subject however to agreements with the Nawab of Rampur 
where they pass from the Tarai to the Rampur State. Across the 
border the system of earthen dams, which formerly obtained in the 
Tarai itself, still continues, and tho portious of the parganals run- 
ning along this border suffer greatly from fever. Every endeavour 
has been made to induce His Highness the Nawab to discontinue 
this, in every sense of the word, wasteful system of irrigation, but 
without avail, At ano very heavy expenditure, a proper system of 
canals with due rega-d to the features of the country inight be 
iatrodaced, resulting in a much larger supply of water and the 
improved health of the people. In the Kashipur pargavah an ad- 
wirable system of irrigation has becn introduced by Mr. J. C, 
Macdonald, which protects nearly the whole of this parganah pro- 
per from the effects of. drought and assists many villages in the 
Morfdabad district as well. The Tardi is indebted to the unceasing 
efforts of this officer, spread over a period of 25 years, for the vast 
improvements effected in the irrigation of the country, as indeed 
alsv for improvements in every branch of the administration of this 
pecaliar tract. Where the land is owned by Government as land- 
lord, the rent and water rates are ccnsolidated ; the ordinary reve- 
nue officials supervise the arrangements for irrigation as a part of 
iheir ordinary duties, and thus no separate establishments are neces- 
sary. In parganahs Kilpuri, Rudarpur and Kasbipur, the water 
rates are as follows :— 


Clase Flow. Life. 
Rs. a. p. Re. a. p. 

ow 2 0 0 100 

« 0 8 O0()0 4 O 


I.— Garden and orchards per etop 
iL.- svsarcane, tobacco, opium firet watering (a) 


Y1L.---Al cereals, pulses, oilsecds, first watering (c) ... 0 4 O(d)O0 2 O 
(a) Tnercasing 4 anbas cach subsequent watering. 
() and (c) Ditto 2. ditto ditto ditto. 
(d) Ditto 1 ditto ditto ditto, 


The principal roads in the district are (1) the road running dne 
east and west from the Sarda river to the 
Bijnor boundary which connects all the 
parzanahs and is in length about 90 miles ; this is a second class 
unre. !ivy road, raised and bridged except over the larger rivers ; 
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(2) the Morgdabad and Naini Tél line, which rans throngh the 
Béepur parganvah for a distance of 21 miles and is a second-class 
road ; (3) the Bareilly aud Naini Tal line 18 miles in this district ; 
@ first-class road, metalled and bridged throughout with a new 
girder bridge of 3 spans of 100 feet over the Kichaha river replacing 
the old masonry structure which was destroyed by the floods of 
1880 ; nearly parallel to this road runs the Bareilly and Kumaon 
light railway, now open for traffic; thore is une station in this dis- 
trict, at Kichaha ; (4) the Moradabad and Ranikbet line, which 
leaving the Morhdabad and Naini Tal road at Darhiyél passes 
through the K4shipur parganah and thence to the hill mart of 
Ramnugar ; it is a second-class road. There are numerous cross 
roads, of more or less importance, connected with the main lines 
above noted and the communications are ample for the convenience 
of the people. 

The climate of the Tardi differs from that of the plains country 
adjoining, chiefly in variations of tempera- 
ture between the day and night which are due 
to the nature of the soil, and are the proximate cause of the heavy 
sickness which attacks the inhabitants of the tract at the com- 
mencement of the hot and towards the end of the rainy seasons; 
the average rainfall is about 50 inches. It is noticeable that 
the type of fever prevalent at the commencement of the hot 
weather is ‘remittent,’ whilst that of the lat-r months is ‘inter- 
mittent.’ 

The wild animals found in the district are those common to 
Products. the whole Sub-Himalayan tract, such as 
Animals. elephants, tigers, leopards, hysenas, sloth- 

bears and pigs. Deer abound, the jarau, swamp, spotted-deer, 
hog-deer, nflgai and antelope; the four-horned deer is also 
sometimes met with. Of game birds the peacocks, florican, 
black-partridge and jangle-fowl are namcrous. Of domesti- 
cated animals, the cow, buffaloes and ponies are bred in numbers, 
but generally of an inferior quality and they consequently do not 
fetch high prices. The climate of the tract affects animals as well as 
human beings, so that tho cultivators have to provide themselves 
with a cheap and hardy class of cattle which is more suited to 
their means and to the climate. Fish of various descriptions are 
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plentiful and are much appreciated, as food, by the Tharus and 
Bhaksas, the so-called aborigines of the tract. Professional fisher- 
men of the Dhimar caste are not numerous and generally follow 
some other occupations in addition to fishing. Most classes eat 
fish, though It is not a favourite or coveted article of food with any 
large class except Thérés and Bhuksas. 


The mode of husbandry is ruder than in the lower plains coun- 
try; the soil, being naturally fertile, yields a 
satisfactory outturn with very inferior cul- 
tivation, and this fact, combined with low rents, is the chief attrac- 
tion to an immigrant. Formerly the Tarai was eseentially a rice- 
producing country ; the late dry seasons, however, bave encouraged 
rabi oultivation, or other kharif crops, than rice. The Théras and 
Bhukaas still look to rice as their staple crop. There is still a large 
area of waste land, and no pressure of population on the land is felt. 
Applicants for land, in thenorthern purtion of the district, areincreas- 
ing, but cultivation of the waste pasture lands, of which there are 
about 150 square miles, is discouraged. Owing to the increase of 
cultivation in the Bhabar tract, large herds of hill cattle, whieh 
formerly grazed within its boundary, are now forced to come 
into the Tarai for grazing ; numerous flocks of plains cattle have 
hero also to find pasturage, so that a line at which cultivation must 
cease has had to ke drawn. 


The following crops are grown in the district :—Rice, wheat 
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(red), barley, joar, bjra, maize, gram, peas, 
mustard, linseed, sugarcane, cotton, to- 
bacco and melons. Ginger, red pepper, turmeric and hemp are 
also cultivated, but to no great extent. For the rice crop there 
are three times of sowing, which are known asthe gdja, Lijhuwa and 
rasauta sowings, The first sowing commences in April or May, 
when the finer sorts only are aown, and the reaping takes place in 
September, with an average yield of about 640tb. to the acre from 
A0lb. of seed. The second or Jijhuwa sowing commences in 
June, and the third or rasauta in July ; the outturn being respec- 
tively about 1,120 and 880tb. per acre. The species known as 
hanard), bansmatti and sonkharcha are only sown with the rasauta 


and reaping goes on from the end of October until the end of 
November. 
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Owing to natural capabilities of the soil, the outtarn is so satis- 
factory that manure is hardly ever thought 
of: in fact the soil seldom requires it. A 
large holding for a peasant cultivator would here he considered fifty 
acres ; a middle-sized one, twenty acres, and a small one, six acres. 
Taking the average stock of a peasant, he will possess two ploughs, 
employing four to six bullocks, and will cultivate, exclusive of two- 
crop land, twelve acres of khar{f or rain crops and four acres of rabi 
or cold-weather crops. The gross value of the produce, based on an 
average of five years in the last decade, is estimated as follows :— 
Kharif crop, Rs. 163 ; rabi crop, Rs. 68 ; total Rs. 231, from which 
most be deducted the expenditure on seed, cattle, implements, and 
rent of Ra. 126, leaving a profitof Rs. 105 a year. The work of 
weeding, watering, cutting and threshing the crops will be done by 
the family, the value of whose !abour cannot be usefully estimated 
The Tari forests do not contain any valuable timber or any 
eee worth preserving beyond the oocasional 
patches of khair (Acacia oatechu) and sieu 
(Dalbergia sissov) found in Bilheri and the islands of the S&rda. 
The timber that is most common is haldu (Adina cordifolia) which 
though of fine appearance is useless as a building or cabinet wood. 
The adl-covered patches. some of which run several miles into the 
plains are worthless as timber-producing reserves, the yoang trees, 
in common with all sdl (Shorea robusta) grown in the plains, becom- 
ing rotten at the core before they arrive at maturity. The only 
edl exported is cut either immediately at the foot of the hills or 
more generally on some small eminence. It was, doubtless, owing 
to these considerations that the Tarfi forests were removed from 
the control of the Forest Department in 1865 and were placed ander 
the Superintendent of the Tardi. A small tax is now levied on the 
export of forest produce and the proceeds are appropriated to the 
general improvement of the district. The levying of these dues bas 
been recognised formally and has boen declared, at successive set- 
tlements, to he vested in Government. 
With the exception of bricks, all building materials bave to be 
carted from the foot of the Kumaon hills, 
eye eae and are therefore expensive. Bricks, made 


in the district cost, for the nine-inch brick, Rs. 900 per lakh, and 
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for the small native brick Rs. 125. Both native kilos (pajdwas) and 
flame kilns are used. The limestone from quarries at the foot of 
the hills is almost invariably used for lime; it yields a very strong 
and white lime which is peculiarly suited for fine plaster work and 
costs about 14 annas per 82fb. Kankar in any quantity is not 
procurable. For large works, or where there is exposure, sdé 
timber is used; its cost, at the forest depéts, is from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-12-0 per cubic foot, so that when worked up, including 
carriage, the rate comes to Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-4-0 per cubic foat. 
Haldu is much used for unexposed work as light rafters and plank- 
ing, bat does not auswer for beams. 

The population of the Tarfi, excluding Ka&shipur, which wa: 
not annexed until 1870, numbered 67,187 
souls in 1854. Ia 1865 there were 91,802 
inhabitants, of whom 51,993 were males and 39,409 were females, 
and distributed according to religion, 57,918 were Hindus and 
83,884 were Musalméns, giving 125 inhabitants to the square mile. 
In 1872, there were 185.813, or nearly 202 to the square mile, and 
in 1881 there were 206,993, or 220°7 to the square mile, of whom 
113,315 were males and 93,678 were females. Distributed accord- 
ing to religion there were, in 1881, 131,966 Hindds (59,395 
females) and 74,979 Musalm&ns (34,263 females) and 48 others 
not being of those religions. Of the total males, 55,328 are re- 
corded as agriculturists. Tho increase in the population over the 
census of 1872 amounted to 10°4 per cent., notwithstanding the 
great death-rate from fever and bowel-complaints. Of the males, 
51,634 were unmarried, 52,424 were married and 9,257 «vere 
widowers. Of the females, 28,659 were unmarried, 49,424 were 
married and 15,595 were widows. The Musalmanos are almost 
entirely Sunnis. There are 565 towns and villages, of which there 
are two having a population above 5,000 ; two between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; 15 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 87 between 500 and 1,000, 
241 between 200 and 500 ani 218 under 200. 

The ordinary mud hut, generally common throughout Rohil- 
khaad, is found in the greater portion of the 
district. It is built at a cost of about seven 
rupees, for the walls three rupees and fur the grass roof four rupees. 
The Tharus and Bhuksas, however, build their houses of mud and 
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wattles, taking particular care in their construction, so that damp is 
much less feltin such structures. The whole constraction is done 
by the owner and his family, tho cost of whose labour cannot be 
accurately estimated. In the towns of Kashipur and Jaspur alone 
are there brick-built houses; the cost of construction depends catirely 
wpon the means and taste of the owner. The average namber of 
occupants to each house, among both urban and raral inhabitants, 
may be placed at four persons. 

There are no customs peculiar to the district itself ; panchayats 
are resorted co by the Thérus and Bhuksas 
and the lower classes generally, but even 
amongat such clistrust in this method of settling disputes is daily 
gaining ground. The schools in the district are tahefli and halka- 
bandi or village schools, aided and indigen- 
ous. The arrangements are made by the 
local educational committee and are generally ander the supervision 
of the Inspector and his Deputy. The language of the peasantry 
is Hindi, and although the Thérus havea 
patois and aceant of their own, it is not 
sufficiently marked to be calleda separate dialect, and people of 
other classes easily understand them. Musalmans are increasing 
in numbers in the district, and consequently the religion of Islém 
is on the increase, but there is no sign of any conversion to that 
creed from amongst Hindu castes. There is evidence at the present 
time of a religious movement amongst the Thaéris. They appear 
dissatisfied with the teaching of the Brahmans and are seeking 
information regarding other creeds. The Christian religion is not 
acceptable chiefly because it seems to bring with it expenses they 
are unable to incur ; the creed of Islam, as authorizing the killing 
of kine, is altogether unacceptable ; and were but a teacher of the 
tenets of Buddhism to appear, it is highly probable that the Tharus 
would become converts to that form of religion. 

During the year 1883 the following offences against persons and 

. : property occurred :—dakaiti, 2; robberies, 

Eahee ane cane: 32 ; burglaries and thefts, 149. The value of 
property stolen amounted to Rs. 8,739, and of this sum Rs. 4,173 
were recovered. Of $27 cases cognizable by the police, 252 were 
enquired into, and in 105 cases conviction followed; and of 265 
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persons that were tried, 190 were convieted, so that it may be safely 
suid crime is light in tha Taréi. Cattle-thieving, which formerly was 
the scourge of the district, is now very much on the decrease. The 
old gangs of Abirs, Gijars, Mewétis and Kasfis have been broken 
ap, and though raids from the Rémpur State do occurgt times, they 
are not conducted with the same amount of skill. The facilities 
for eluding pursuit still remain: the border of the Native State is so 
soon crossed, that the chances are greatly in favour of the .hieves 
as against the police ; tho work of the latter, therefore, cannot com- 
pare favourably with that shown by other districts not similarly 
situated. 
Malarious fever is the only endemic disease prevalent in the 
Medical aspects of the district. The natural dampness of the suil, 
district. combined with great variations of tempera- 
tore between the day and night, is the apparent cause of this 
form of disease. During the rains malaria does not, as a rule, 
appear to be active, but at the commencement of the hot weather 
and after the rains have ceased well on into the colder menths, it 
pecura in its most virulent forms. During the year 1883, 10,005 
deaths were registered— 


Fever. Swail-por. Rowel complaints. Cholera. Other causes, 
8,614 414 788 3 186 


making an average mortality of 45 per mille. There were 5,183 
vaccine operations during that year, of which 4,339 were successful, 
254 unknown and 590 unsuccessful. There is only one dispensary 
in the district, though at each tabsil medicines are distributed by 
compounders, and in the eastern parganabs much relief is afforded 
by the Bibéri dispensary in the Bareilly district. At the Kashi- 
pur dispensary, which is under an assistant surgeon, 7,918 patients 
were treated during the saine year, at a cost of Rs. 2,270 defrayed 
from local funds, Cattlo epidemics are frequeut and iu some years, 
owing to the large herds which resort to 
the Tarai for grazing, the deaths are very 
numerous. The most common disease is known as chira, « kind 
of dysentery for which there is no cortain remedy. It generally 
commences when the rains cease and continues until January. 
Foot-and-mouth disease also at times attacks the cattle. Tho epi- 
dymics are to be attributed to tho climate and want of care in 
protecting their stock on the part of both cultivators and graziers. 
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The total land revenue as it stood in 1883 was Res. 1,66,801. 
The incidence on total area was Rs. 0-4-5, on 
cultivated area Rs. 0-14-1, und on the cultar- 
able area Re. 0-7-2. Save in the parganabs of Kashipur, Nanak- 
matta and Mainajnundi, the proprietary right is held by Govern- 
ment alone. Parganeh Kdshipur bas been settled for some years : 
Nanakmatts and Mainajbundi are under settlement at the present 
time, but the proceedings are not sufficiently advanced to admit of 
reliable data being given. Tle genera: history of the tract has 
already been given, and here it is only necessary to describe more 
fully the Kashipur parganah, which was annexed to the Tardi in 
1870. 

Kashiper, 1 parganah of the Tardi district, is bounded on the 
north, by the Kumaon Bhaébar and Bijaor district ; on the south 
by the Mor&dabad district and the Rampur State ; on the east by 
parganah Béazpur of the Tarai district and the Rampur State, and 
on the west by the Bijoor district. Irregular in form, it affords 
very diverse physical features. The slope from the Kumaon-Bhs- 
bar in a south-easterly direction is marked, falling about six feet 
in a mile, The general appearance presents a succession of gentle 
dips and rises so widely spread as often to be scarcety perceptible 
to the observer except frou the varying crops which meet the eye, 
rice in the dips, and cereals, sugarcane and cotton on the higher 
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and drier plateaus. 
The Kosi and Dhela are the principal streams, the former on 
the east the latter in the centre. Each 

Streams. 7 . 

imparts @ special character to the sur- 
rounding country. On the extreme west are the Phika and 
Peli, smaller streams, but still of sufficient magnitude to dis- 
tinctly influence the country through which they flow. The 
number of minor streams is Jegion; the chief, however, are the 
Bahilla between the Kosi and the Dhela; the Tumaria, Dandi, and 
Lapkana intersecting the country between the Dhela and Jaspur. 
With the exceptions of the Phika and Peli these streams are all per- 
There are no metalled roads in the parganah ; the means 
for locomotion however are sufficient. All 
a aaa the roads radiate from Késhipurtown. One 


runs west to Jaspur, where it bifarcates, ome branch going by a 


ennial. 
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north-easterly route to the hill mart at Rémnagar, the other mak- 
ing for Bijnor, through the Afzalgarh parganah. Another proceeds 
to Thikurdwara ; a third, north and south, going to Ramnagar and 
Mordédabad respectively ; a fourth due east to Bazpur ; and a fifth 
south-east to Rampur. These roads are passable for carts nearly 
all the year round, though during heavy rains and floods, traffic is 
for a short time suspended. 

There is no well-irrigation in the parganah, and on the Jaspur 
side there is virtually no irrigation except 
in one or two villages, where it is obtained 
by damming up the Lapkana stream. The available irrigation is 
confined to the Kashipur side, east of the Tumaria. Formerly, as 
in the rest of the Tardi, water was obtained from the various streams 
by means of earthen dams, and the result was extensive swamps 
which intensified the malarial nature of the country. This has 
happily now been put a stop to almost entirely under the manage- 
ment of the present Superintendent of the Tarfi. Most of the 
dams have been removed, and by a system of masonry head-works 
and falls, with proper levels, the streams are now running in their 
old beds and doing their proper drainage duties. The canals con- 
structed are entirely self-supporting and have paid their own way 
from the day they were commenced, leaving a large sum for more 
extended lines. On the KA&shipur side of the parganah, hardly any 
portion now remains unprotected from the effects of drought. 

The average rainfall for a series of years is shown to be from 
35 to 40 inches. The extreme southerly 
portion of the parganah is fairly healthy, 
the north-eastern corner is the most pestilential. Here the evil 
effects of the old irrigation system are still evident, though matters 
in this respect are rapidly mending, and the natural features of 
the country too are against a salubrious climate: the land lies low, 
the soil is a stiff clay, and during the rainy season becomes water- 
logged. 

There are only two towns in the pa: ganah, Kashipur and Jaspur, 
in these markets are held twice a week, they 
have respectively a population of 14,667 
and 7,055. By the last census of 1881 the population of the entire 
parganah was 74,973, (40,347 males and 34,626 females), being 
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an increase of 3,194 since the previous census of 1873. The total 
area of the parganah is 187 square milvs, so that the incidence of 
population is about 400 to the square mile. Of the entire popula- 
tions 49,263 were Hindus and 25,710 Mussalmans. 

The prevailing tenure is zamindéri, vis. undivided ownership. 
There are 157 zamindiri villages, 14 perfect 
pattidaris and 12 imperfect. The latter are 
chiefly those of Chaubéns, Ahirs and Jats, who invariably sub-divide 
wherever they own ancestral property and bave a numerous family. 
There are 128 resumed muffi plots, 69 subordinate properties and 28 
revenue-free plots. Noentire muafi village isto be met with. Of 
the 250 mahals or vstates in the parganah Hindds own 192, 
Musalméns 48, und the Government 10. 

The distributions of these properties amongst the various branches 
of the Hindu and Musalmén communities is thus shown :— 


Tenures. 








No. of pro- 
prietors. 













Thékor 
Chauhén 


Government and other 
co-sharers. 


Granp Total... 


This parganah is singalarly sensitive to variations of seasons 
and the climate is varying and not uniform 
even throughout the parganah. Each year 
brings a greater or less visitation of fever, Exceptional seasons, by 
the climatic changes induced and the altered amount and quality 
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of food, affect the people injuriously. With these drawbacks the 
peusantry are not so flourishing as could be wished, but the special 
care which is now given to removing causes of unhealthiness inust 
in time improve their condition. Up to the year 1844, Késhipur 
and Jaspur were separate revenue divisions with distinct settlements, 
and formed parts of the Moradabad district. On the lst May, 1844, 
the revenue divisions of the Moradabad district were re-arranged : 
Bazpnr, Kashipur and Jaspur along with sundry villages from 
Thakurdwara, Sarkara, Moradabad and Afzalgarh were constituted 
into one parganah under the namb of Kashipur. Shortly befere 
the mutiny, Bazpur was transferred to the TarAi, then in the 
Kamaun Division. In 1860, a number of other villages were trans- 
ferred to the Tarai and in the same year the tahsils of Kashipur and 
Thékurdwdra were amalgamated; the headquarters being fixed at 
Thakurdwara. In October, 1870, the entire parganah of Kashipur 
proper was transferred to the Tar&i and the Tarai district as then 
constituted became a district of the Kamaun Division. 

Mr. D. M. Smeaton, who conducted the recent settlement of 
parganah Kashipur, sketches the fiscal history of the two tracts, 
Késhipur and Jaspur, as if they had been all along, as they now 
are, parts of the same parganah, because the previous selttements, 
though distinct, were made at the same time, for the same periods 
and under exactly similar circumstances. Mr. Smeaton in bis rent- 
rate report gives the following account of the previous settlements. 
“ Prior to Mr. Money’s settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 
there had been eight assessments of the revenue, which may be thus 


enumerated: — 
(1) The firet triennial a ees ». 1210 to 1212 fasli. 
(2) Second ditto ove ene e. 1213to 1215 ,, 
(3) Tho quartennial ales ase «- 121601219 _,, 
(4) The quinquennial a 1220 to 1224 ,, 
(5) Four periods of partial extension and sileration up Be 1244 ,, 


These were, however, merely summary assessments of revenue 
and were made upon no recognized principle. Mr. Money when 
making his settlement determined to have revenue rates only, and 
le fixed the revenue on the whole parganah at Rs. 1,02,367, tho 
incidence being on thé cultivated area Rs. 2 pef.acre, which made 
the incidence of his estimated rental approximately Rs. 3-6-0 an 
acre. During the period from 1245 to 1283 fasli, t.¢., 1838 —1876, 
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eight mabals, parts of four villages, were sold for arrears of revenue 
and purchased by Government, certain other villages being held 
under direct management. During the currency of the last settle- 
ment the price fetched for land is thus shown :— 


Ra. a. p. 
In 1889— Private sale... ats py 26 411 per acre. 
Mortgage e as » 01210 ,, 
Auction oc fa . O 8 2 r 
In 1875—Private salo ... a we D 20 4 
Mortgage fs ava . 814 4 hi 


Auction sen avs . 8 1 0 ey 

Land may be said to have quadrupled in value since 1839, 
and this shows that the country has made subtantial progress. The 
now settlement made by Mr. Smeaton runs from 1879 and has 
recently been finally sanctioned by the Government of India for a 
period of 25 years. The revenue fixed is Re. 1,05,388. 

The increase of cultivation is about 12 per cent. as compared 
with the area under cultivation at the time of the last scttlemeut. 
The present and former state is shown in the following table :— 






AUSESYARLE ARKA. 


Culturable 









Cultivated. 


‘ 48236°31) 4983-23) 5081-30) 52120-82 
00) 24847:00} 8142-00) 920100) 41958: 


The distribution of the various kinds of crops is thus shown 
for the present settlement :— 





Bettlo- 
ment. 





Toy] ‘aro in acres 
Revenue-free. 


Total. 







67202°12 
51159-00 








—_—___— 
Ares in 
kensa: | Doublo crops. 




















Rice vee Wheat... 2,723 
Bugarcano ase Gram 
Cotton Barley 623 | Veyetubles, &c.,| 8,523 


Mung, mish... Other kinds,| 1,931 


Other kinds eee 


16,211 
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From 1841 to 1876 the rise in prices of grain amounted to 
nearly 60 per cent., as will be seen by the following table :— 
Wheat, Gram. Barley. Rice. Moth, bdjri. Ming, mdsh. 
1841 o. 38 334 484 53 86 30 
1876 =. (19 214 Shi 19} 

{nu a country where grain rents prevail the profits to land-hold- 
ers have naturally been greater than to the cultivator. 

The population of the parganah is about 34 per cent. greater 
that it was in 1848. In 1848, 5,5596 ; 1852, 84,999; 1865, 73,919; 
1872, 71,412 ; 1881, 74,979. 

The following table shows the way in which, at the present 
time, the lands are held by the agricultural community, including 
proprietors who cultivate and simple tenants of all classes: — 






Money-paying area. 









Number 
of 
porsons. 





Sort of holder. 








acres, Re. 











Sir- holders 4,460°81 80°75 | 213 
Cultivating proprietors 13-4 600°46 11:20 | 35 
Padhans (head tenants) 117 | 1,145-00 373'G6 977 





{ 
30,075°70 | 6,189°12 | 17,972 






Occupancy tenants cue oe 


21,175-28 






Tonants-ab-will... 


2,230°31 a 8,551 


fee 


57,65 7,885:04 | 27,748 


195°95 





Holders of service lands 












Tolal 13,946 


The home-farm area is is comparatively small ; ocoupancy tenants 
hold more than half the entire cultivation, while tenants-at-will are 
in possession of nearly 40 per cent. The money-paying area is 
not much more than one-eichth of the whole, and the total money 
rental falls at about Rs. 3-8-0 per acre, or nearly 9 annas per village 
bigha. The crop rates, which are current upon the grain-paying 
area, vary between onc-half and one-eighth; but the chief rates are 
one-third (tihura), two-fifths (pachkdri or pachdiia), and one-fourth 
(chaubéra). The occupaucy tenant and the tenant-at-will hold, on 
an average, nearly the samo area, uis., about four acres, 

This census was very faulty and cannot be relicct on. 
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Tikhdn, a sub-division of parganah Barahmandal, was divided 
is.to two pattis at the resent settlement, the Malla and Talla. The 
statistics of both may be shown thus :— 









ASSESSMENT I¥ 





ASSESSABLE AREA IN Dlyis. 











Cultivated. 





Tikbun, 


Total area. 
Cultivation. 


Culturable. 





Tikhdo stretches from Bhainskhet to Siyabi Devi. In olden 
times, it formed the estate of a Khasiya Raja who had his fort ia 
Tikhunkot, but he with the otkers fell under the Chands in the six- 
teenth century. The patwari of the Malla patti resides in Bhains- 
khet and of the Talla Patti in Dhamus. 

Tihri, in patti and parganah Bangarh of Tihri Native Garh- 
wal, iy situated on the left bank of the Bh&girathi in latitude 30°- 
22’-54” and longitude 78°-31’-3” at an elevation of 2,278 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Bhilang joins the Bhagirathi a 
little above the town on the left side. In 1808 it was a small 
village, and until 1815, when Réja Sudarsau Sah took up his resi- 
dence here, it was little better. In 1819 the only remarkable 
building was the Réja’s residence, subsequently exchanged for s 
more extensive one, but still having no pretensions to architec- 
tural meri!. The new ‘>wn is built on a tolerably flat piece of 
ground for..ed by a bend in the Bhilang river just before it jvins 
the Bhagirathi; near here both rivers for a short distance run 
almost parallel with each other. The population now amouats to 
about 2,000 souls. The Bhigirathi is crossed by an iron suspension 
bridge erected here in 1858 at the Rajé’s expense on the Mussoorie 
road and there » a small bungalow for travellers. It is a very 
hot ilace, devoid of trees and surrounded by bare high hills. A 
broad road has beon constructed up tho Bhagirathi valley and 
hence by Mussooree to the Din. The Bhilang contains a kind of 


trout which is snared in ercat numbers. 
90 
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Tons (Northern) or Tauns, a river of Tihri which rises to the 
north of the Jamnotri peaks and but a fow miles from the sourco 
of the Jumna flowing from the southern base of the same mountains 
in latitude 31°-5’, and longitude 78°-40’. The source of tho Tons 
appears to have been first ascertained in October, 1819, when it 
was visited by Herbert, who found the stream to issue, thirty-one 
feet wide and knee-deep, from a snow-bed 12,784 feet ahove the sea 
and extending as far as the eye could reach. The course of tho 
tiver is generally westorly for thirty miles, to the confluence of tho 
Rupin, on the right side, in latitnade 31°-3’, longitude 78°-10", and 
at an clevation of 5,300 feet. The declivity of the channel in that 
distance must be above 250 feet per mile; so that the stream is 
almost a cascade, It is from its source to this confluence with the 
Rupin called the Sapin; but downwards the united stream is called 
the Tons. The Supin is the larger of the confluents, though the 
Rupin is described by Jacquemwont as deep, nearly fifty feet wide, 
furiously rapid, and rushing along with a tremendous roaring. 
The Tons is about 120 feet wide and holds a south-westerly course 
of about ninetcen miles to the confluence of the P&bar, on the right 
bank, in latitude 30°-56’, longitude 77°-54’ : the Pabar is a large 
stream, though somewhat inferior in size to the Tons. From the 
confluence, the united stream, still called the Tons, leaves Garhwél 
and takes a generally southerly direction, forming for the rest of 
its course tho line of division between the British parganah of 
Jaunsir and the Hill States of Jabbal and Néhan. Thirteen 
miles below the confluence of the P&bar, the Tons receives the 
Shalwi, a considerable stream, which flows into it on the right 
bank, in latitude 30°-48’, longitude 77°-49’. It thence flows about 
forty miles, in a course generally southerly, but very tortuous, 
through a succession of rugged ravines of limestone, to its junction 
with the Jumna, in latitude 30°-30’, longitude 77°-53, and at an 
elevation of 1,686 feet above the sea. As its total course is about 
100 miles, it has the enormous fall of above 110 feet in a mile. 
Thongh below the junction the united stream bears the namo 
of the Jumna, tno volume of the Tons is much the greater, as, 
when surveyed by Hodgson and Herbert, it discharged 2,827 cubic 


feet in a seccnd of time, whilo the amount discharged by the other 
river was only 1,045 (Thornton). 
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Uchakot, a patti of parganah Dbaniyakot in Kumaon. is bound- 
ed on the north by the Kosi river separating it from Chauthdén and 
Kosyén Malla ; on the west by Kosyan Talla; on the cast by Simal- 
kha and on the south by Kota Malla and Talla. The portions uear 
the Kosi are inhabited. The assessable area comprises 1,574 bisis, 
of which 280 aro culturable and 1,293 are cultivated (516 irrigated). 
Tho assessment in 1815 amounted to Rs. 1,082; in 1820 to 
Rs. 1,380 ; in 1843 to Rs, 1,530 and is now Rs. 2,279, which falls at 
Rs. 1-7-2 per acre on tho total arca and Rs. 1-12-2 per acre on the 
cultivation. The population at the time of settlement numbered 2,280 
souls, of whom 1,145 were males. The patwdri resides in Mallu- 
gaon, ~-here there is @ school. 

Uchyur, 2 patti of parganah Birahmandal in Kumaon, lies to 
the east of Almora between tho Sawal and Kumniya streams. 
Uchyur in 1865 contained 3,161 bysis, of which 80£ were culturable 
and 2,352 were cultivated (63 irrigated). The land-tax in 1615 
yielded Rs. 508 ; in 1820, Rs. 746; in 1843, Rs. 944 and was fixed 
at Rs. 2,420 at the reccnt settlement, which falls at Rs, 0-12-33 per 
aere on the total area assessed to Jand-revenue and at Rs, 1-0-€ per 
acre on the then oxisting cultivation. The population numbered 
4,542 souls, of whom 2,181 were females. The patwéri resides in 
Nisune and there is a school in Dhaur. 

Udepur Malla, a patti of parganah Ganga Salan of British 
Garhwal, consists of a long and narrow strip of land lying nlong the 
left bank of the Hiunwel river. The patwari of Dhincu Talla 
resident in L)hnsi collects the land-revenue. The sonthern portion 
of the patti is drained by the upper waters of the Rewasan Nadi 
flowing towards the plains, while the Hiuuwal drains ta northern 
portions and flows north-west into the Ganges. With the exception 
of the flats along the river the cultivated land is on stccp slopas. 
The soil is rich and the rock (slate) decomposes rapidly, viving goad 
soil on the steepest slopes. All three divisions of Udepur have 
improved much of late years. 

Udepur Bichhla, a patti of parganah Ganga Salén, is bounded 
on the west and north by the Talla sub-division ; wn the wast by 
tho Malla portion, and on the south by Ajmer, Biju ., and Chandi. 
There is a school at Thanur. The southern purt. 4.1 consists of e@ 
mass of ravines and low hills whence flow the Micic eod bun: 
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torrents and the Rawésan, Mali and Malin streams. The present 
patti was separated from Udepur in 1864 and its statistics are given 
in Udepur Malla. At the settlement in that year it was assessed 
at Rs. 2,247 from all sources with a population of 4,549 souls. 
There ia a patwari resident in Ranchula who collects the land-reve- 
nue. The principal cultivation lios in the heads of the Malin and 
Rawasan valleys which resemble the beds of dried-up lakes. The 
lower parts of these valleys are mere rocky gorges of sandstone 
now included in the protected sil tract under the Forest Department. 
The principal peaks are Mabigarh on the borders of Ajmer, 5,654 
feet ; Jaspalgarh near Saling on the left bank of the Rawésan Nadi, 
3,650 feet, and a peak on the same bank opposite Amola, 4,108 feet. 
The Sidhwala peaks at the extreme south-east in whose ravines the 
Teli Sot takes its rise, consists of three peaks, the principal being 
3,464 feet and those on the left and right 2,719 and 2,775 
respective ly. 

Udepur Talla, a patti of parganah Ganga Salin, is bounded 
on the north and west by the Ganges and on the south and east 
by the Bichhla and Malla pattis of Udepur and Dhfngu Talla. 
There are schools at Dharkot and Atta. The patwari lives in 
Khera. This patti was not separated until 1864, when it was 
assessed at Rs, 2441 from all sources and had a population of 5,297 
souls. The Tal Bheng and BidAsani streams carry the drainage of 
the southern portions of the patti into the Ganges. To the west it 
is traversed by the Hardwar and Srfoagarroad. The valley of the 
TAl is comparatively flat, but the “eft bank of the Hiunwal rather 
steep with some flats, and the rest contains some unhealthy sites. 

Unta-Dhura, or Uta-Dbura, a pass into Hundes from Patti 
Malla Juhar of parganah Juhar in Kumaon, lies to the north-east 
of Milam in latitude 30°-35’-0” and longitude 80°-127-20”, with 
an elevation of 17,800 feet above the level of the sea, 156 miles 
north of Almora, It lies over a ridge which is to the north of the 
main chain of the Himalaya and at right angles west from the 
dividing range between Kumaon and Tibet. Though inferior in 
height to the main ranyy, it is elevated enough to necessitate a con- 
siderable ascent from the deep gorges of Kumaon. The crest of 
the ridge forms the boundary between Patti Malla Painkhanda of 
Garbwal and Patti Malla Juhér of Kumaon, and also the water- 
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parting between the streams flowing westward by the Alaknanda 
into the Ganges and those flowing eastwards into the Kali, as the 
Sarda or Ghégra is called in the upper portion of its course. Weller 
made the height of the pass from boiling-water 18,540, but he adds, 
this must be greatly in excess. The Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey makes the pass 17,590 feet, the Baml4s peak to the west 17,880 
feet and that to the east of the pass, 18,260 feet. 


There are five small ridges of stone on the crest which look like pillars from 
below, and it is belicved that any one who Slecps near them dics. A bitter, piercing 
wind blows here with such violence, especially during the rains, as {o cause fatal 
aceidents. Weller writes:— The south-face and crest of the pass consists 
of a black soil, apparently tho detritus of a black slate which latter is visible 
here and there below the soil. I was much disappointed with the view from 
the crest of the pass. The vicw scuthwards is very limited, Nanda Devi not 
visible ; to the north-east and north a few hills are visible ; to the north-west is a 
sea of hills moderately covered with snow (end of May) and bardly auy of them 
appearing of greatelevation. ‘I'o the vorth-east are three bare hills, the Brat called 
Genti with behind it but not visible two other hills which hare to be passed on 
the direct route to Chirchun,” North is the Balchha ridge into Tibet aud cast the 
conical peak above the Girthi mine.t For the march hence to Balchha sce the 
account of that pass. At the end of May (1841) Batten found the pase closed by 
heavy snow aud encountered imminent danger in attempting to cross it. Webber 
found it completely closed with snow in the beginning of summer. Garden men- 
tions an encamping-ground on the baak of a stream at the northern dakhna or foot 
of the pass where a few stunted bashes form the only fuc! supply. He adds that 
the anow lies on the pass for eleven months in the year. 

The journey from the hamlet of Bhii on the Gouri to the pass is described by 
Manson, who crossed it in September.? He started from Bhdi on the left bank of 
the Gori in patti Goripbét on the first and passed up the Rélam torrent. Some 
six miles up it receives au affluent from the east-north-cast and a little bighez 
up was crossed by a snow-bridge close to the S&ba-udiyar or great cave. Thence 
along the bed of the river to within two miles of Rélam, which is 17 miles from 
Bhui and is colonised by Dirma Bhotiyas. There is a bad crosa-path from Rélam 
to Sipu in Darme by the Hardol or Lipu-ke-thin pass at all times difficult and 
dangerous. From the encamping-ground the track leads by a steep asceat to the 
top of the Birchigang pass, on which the rocks are composed of grey-wacke, clay 
slate, talc-slate, and near the pass a few blocks of quartz, During the ascent 
vegetation gradually decreased and towards the summit entirely disappeared and 
nothing but broken fragments of clay and talc-slatc and quarts remained. The 
pass must be about 15,000 feet, the Rélam peak to the south rising to 16,290 feet. 
The descent to the bed of the Gori occupies a weary two hours anda half anda 
torrent is crossed by a angu at Sumdu before reaching Tola (10,780 fect), a village of 


over 300 inhabitants, temperatare of water 46°; air 51; wet balb, 48°, Dwarf birch 

1 For Weller’s j ourney from the Uta-dhira to the Balchba pass, see Baotira 
Man i1s, ISA : 8. "ben, X1,1157 : this route is chosen when that along the 
tight bank of the Gorl is closed by accident or by inclement weather. 
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aud rhododendron are the characteristic treee, aud about Tula there is some level 
ground and cultivation, ua-jae being ripe. Hence to Burphu, five miles, whe track 
is partly level along the sides of the mountain with numerous alips, and in some 
parts precipitous aud dangerous, The rocks are leas slaty and continue metalli- 
ferous, Burphu is situate in an open part of the valley with numerous ficlds 
nround andis divided into two hamlets containing together 484 inhebitants, A fhir- 
sized torrent is crossed by a spar-bridge and its waters are utilized for cornmills, 
Here the track crosses the Gori by a spar-bridge and about two miles on the 
village of Mapa (95 inhabitants) is reached, the rovks being greywacke and clay 
slate with masses of quartz, and towards Pachhu the ruck became o reddish-brown 
clay on the weather surface, but grey in the fracture. Pachhu (g. v.) is situate on 
the left bank of a small stream proceeding from a glacier on the eastern slope of 
Nanda Devi about three miles from Milam and posscases onc of thc best views of 
Nanda Devi to be had. 

The Gunka is crossed by a spar-bridge opposite Milam, whence the road 
ascends by the Icft bank, passable, but in some places very bad : no grass, nothing 
but loose earth and stones; clay slate and grey silicious sandstone in masees and 
fragments ; the general appearance of the mountaina extremcly barren, precipitous 
and shattered. The river in several placcs on either slde is bounded by masses 
of earth and stone, the débris of the hills above which rise in numerous placcs 
into sharp peaks, Lying in the bed and along the sides of (the river are large 
masses of conglomerate. During a thaw ora fall of saow or rain, the deacent 
of stones is almost continuous, rendering the Gunka gicn at that time very dan- 
gerous. Some of the stones arc suspended on the top of the ravine precipices on 
little pointed peaks and their appearanco on an avalanche day ia not re-nasuring to 
the tryveller below. The encamping-grounds on the road between Milam and 
Ding-udiyér are Jimgang, Samgang (12,030 feet), Sullong Talla (12,910) and 
Ding (13,720 feet). Hence the truck runs north-west to the foot of the Unta- 
dhara pass at Jim, crossing the river over a bridge of stones which are piled on 
nearly a natural bridge of rocks; then in about half a nile to the huge Bamlds 
glacier. Crossing this found the Ute stream entering the gincicr by an opening 
similar to thatat its exit. Thetrack continued ulong the base of the mountain 
to the north-west for a mile anda half with very little ascent, then turned porth 
and commenced rathcr o steep ascent over a mass af whilc silicious rock, tho 
débris of the mountain above. On reaching the summit came to anothe’ rather 
level piece of ground, but covered with fragments of a darkcr rock und a blacker 
soil. Then enother ascent over the same kind of rock and soil and on reaching 
the top came in sight of the pass. A little further on crossed two enow-beds ; 
the first two to three hundred yards wide, tha second sixty to seventy yards 
wide, After croasing these the last ascent to the pass appears. Long before this 
al] signs of vegetation had disappeared, end here the mountain was covered 
with small fragments of rook, clay-slate, &c. The strata of the heights to the 
right and left of the ascent were very mach contorted in all directions. Manson 
was one hour and twenty-five minutes in accomplishing this last ascent, which 
he afterwards descended in twenty-five minates. The summit of the pass is 
very xyounded, and in some places the strata of clay-slate crops in nearly a 
vertical position, but dipping a little to the west-south-weet many, indced 
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almost all the fragments of rock up to the ascent, were vory much Intcrseeted 
with veins of felspar. To the westward were seen some very lofty snowy peaks, 
but clouds concealed the view and to the north the Balcbha (q. v.) range formed 
the horizon. 

Urgam, a patti of parganah Nagpur in British Garbwil, is 
bounded on the north and east by Painkhanda Malla and on the 
west and south by Malla Négpur. It comprises the valley of the 
Urgam river, which joins the Alakaanda on the right bank near 
Salpa, where there is a bridge. The name is derived from the 
Uragas, a sub-division of the Nf&gas, whose rule is commemorated 
in the name of the parganah Négpar. This patti was separated’ 
from Négpur Malla in 1864. The patw&ri of Malla Painkhanda 
collects the land-revenue of this patti also. 

Vishnuganga, a torrent which joins the Dhauli at Vishnupra- 
yg, has two principal sources; of these the chief is the Séraswati, 
which rises nearly from the crest of the Mana pass in the glaciers 
of the ridge which forms the boundary with Tibet. After a course 
of about twenty miles it is joined by the Visbnuganga, a stream of 
nearly equal size which rises in an immense glacier to the north- 
east of the great peak of Badrinath in latitude 31°-4’-07 and longi- 
tude 79°-28’-07. The Vishnuganga being the more sacred of the 
two gives its name to the united stream and is itself made up of 
three tributaries fed by three separate glaciers ; the Satpati to the 
south-west, the P&bigér to the west and the Supau or principal 
glacier to the north-west. The last comes down from a range 
called Pankwadéru constituted as shown by the boulders and 
débris borne along by the glacier of normal gray granite. After 
a course of some forty-three miles the Vishnuganga joins the weet- 
ern Dhauli at Bishnuprayég and the united stream is thereafter 
known as the Alaknanda. Nothing can surpass the desolation of 
the Saraswati valley from a few miles above Mana to the pass. 
A little below Badrin&th, at about 10,000 feet above tho level of 
the sea, an elevation at which elsewhere we find the forest.in its 
greatest magnificence, all arboreal vegetation ceases, and after we 
pass, in the valley of the Saraswati, a few miles further to the 
north of the lower limit of the belt of perpetual snow hardly a shrub 
or a blade of grass is to be seen. It is evident that nearly the 
whole of this valley was once filled with glaciers, and we now see 
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almost everywhere the remains of the ancient moraines in the 
accumulations of fragments of rock and débris which cover the 
bottom and the sides of the valley. It would be difficult to dis- 
cover clearer evidence in any part of these mountains than this 
valley affords of the indisputable fact that an immenge diminu- 
tion has taken place in the snow and glaciers of the Himdlaya. 
The Bhotiyas declare that the process is still going on before 
their eyes, the whole of the glaciers which come down from 
the lateral ravines into the valley of the Saraswati have receded 
far back from the points which they reached within the memory 
of man, ani that parts of the road which were formerly almost im- 
passable from accumulations of snow are now always open and 
easy during the summer months.! One of the more remarkable 
boulders forms a natural bridge over the Saraswati just a little above 
its junction with the Vishnuganga: see MANna: BHOTIYA MABALS. 


Vishnuprayag, or Bishoprayag, a halting-place on the roed 
from Srinagar to Badrivath, is situate on the Vishnugangs river in 
parganah Painkhanda of Garhwél. There is a temple here built 
on a'tongue of rock between the Dhauli and the Vishnuganga rivers, 
1} mile from Joshimath on the Ména road. Vishnuprayég is one 
of the five sacred junctions and forms a station on the pilgrim 
route. The scenery around is wild and rngged in the extreme, 
the movutains are bare and rocky and at the junction the Dhauli 
from its superior volume carries its stream unmixed for a consi- 
derable distance. There is a flight of steps cut in the rock to 
enable pilgrims to bathe in the Vishnuganga as the river is very 
deep and swift; bathers are obliged to hold on to iron chains and 
bars when bathing to prevent themselves being washed away; but 
even with this precaution a number of persons are yearly drowned 
at this spot. There used to be a wooden bridge over the Dhauli 
jast above the janction, but the huge rock on the left bank on which 
a pier rested was washed into the river and there is now a rope 
bridge (jitila). Badrivath is 16 miles distant from this place. 

Waldiya Malla, a patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Seti Talla; on the west by the Ram- 
ganga (eastern) ; on the south by patti Rawal, and on the east by 


* This is the fact, notwithstanding Traill’s statement to the contrary in As. Res. 
XVII. 3. 
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Waldiya Bichle. It consists for the most part of precipitous hills 
with little cultivation, The statistics are given under the Talle 
Dingare and Basti. The Patti. The patwéri lives ia Bans. 

Waldiya Bichhia, a email patti of parganah Shor in Kemaun 
formed at the recent settlement from Patti Waldiya, is bounded 
on the north by Seti Talla; on the south by Waldiya Talla ; on the 
west by Waldiya Malla and on the east by Seti Malla. The 
statistics are given under the Talla Patti. The patwéri lives ia 
Bajethi. 

Waldiya Talls, a small patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by pattis Waldiya Bichla and Mahar: 
on the west by Rawal ; on the east by Saun and on the south by 
Gimdes. A portion of the Pithoragarh and Lobaghat, road 
passes through village Bhatyura of this patti close to the Shor 
valley, but the greater part of it lies to the east of Thakil (8,161 
feet), where a peak near Badbe rises to 7,039 feet and Bhamdona 
near Banga in the north of the patti to 6,224 feet. The Chandra- 
bhéga stream flows along the eastern boundary in a southernly 
direction to its conflaence with the Kéli. The following statement 
gives the statistics of the Malla, Bichla, and Talla Pattis of 
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Mall 534] 115 149] 275| 60) 1065 450 270) 2 

Bichla 529| 117 239] 172] 160] 271 563] 416] 309 
Talla 2,154) 555 7.45] 854] 606) 961) 1,116| 2,090) 1,640 1,40 





The incidence of the land-tax on the caltivated acre in each 
patti is Rs. 1-11-9 in the Malla, Rs. 1-9-3 in the Bichla. and 
Rs, 1-9-8 in the Talla patti: on the whole assessable area the 
figures are Rs. 0-13-6, Rs. 1-1-0 and Rs. 0-15-6 respectively 
The patwari resides in Bhatyira, and there is a school in Mahar- 
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